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TO HER 

And to all women who have wavered since 
dme began ; to those we praise for their 
fortitude and virtue, to those we love for 
their weakness and their hesitation. 
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SHE THAT HESITATES 

CHAPTER I 

THE QUESTION OF BARBARA 

T^USK in Dresden. Darkness flung itself in puls- 
-■^ ing mist and gra)mess on the river's bosom. 
The Elbe, gloomy and black, gurgled along its course 
while the last caress of day yet flamed and flickered 
on the lofty pinnacles of this ancient Saxon capital. 

Leaning over the parapet of the Augustus Bridge, 
the Chevalier Henri d'Aubant, Frenchman, exile, sol- 
dier of fortune, a flaxen-bearded man in plain civilian 
garb, bent his eyes in contemplation on the restless 
waters. Beside him crouched two great dogs of the 
hairy Scottish breed. The man shivered, for dusk and 
dampness bring the early cold to Dresden. 

"Well, it must be done some day; there's no help 
for it," he muttered. "Another man would not hesi- 
tate — why should I ? Poor Daria, she's nothing more 
than a headstrong child, and I should be charitable. 
If I desert her now it will make an outcast of her. Be- 
sides, my own skirts are not so immaculate that I can 
quibble at her view of the life I've led her into." 

D'Aubant's mind ran back for half a year to a 
humble home in the outskirts of Moscow where he had 
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2 SHE THAT HESITATES 

caugfit his first glimpse of this glorious girl, Daria, 
training the vines about her window. He recalled 
every detail of their brief and stormy wooing, her con- 
sent to marry him at once, provided he first took her 
clandestinely to some far country. She exacted pro- 
found secrecy for reasons that D'Aubant never un- 
derstood. Mad with love, he asked few questions. He 
sacrificed his brilliant prospects in the Russian army ; 
they fled together, and at Dresden she refused to marry 
him. 

D'Aubant stopped short in his meditations as he 
faced for the thousandth time the same unanswered 
riddle, "Why?" He shrugged his shoulders; verily 
the ways of women are past comprehension. The 
Frenchman whistled absently to himself, and slowly 
turned to leave the bridge. His dogs pricked up their 
ears and decided that their master was in no jolly 
humor. So they drooped their tails, laid back their 
ears and, sedately as two little Gray Brothers of the 
Poor, trotted on behind. 

The blue-eyed fellow towered half a head above the 
crowd as he shouldered himself through it. He did 
not lift his eyes, nor did he observe a stranger in the 
conspicuous green and gold uniform of Russia, who 
sauntered carelessly toward him. This man, perhaps 
a year younger than D'Aubant, darker and slenderer, 
carelessly twirled a cane and ignored the curious in- 
terest he excited among the strollers on the bridge. 
D'Aubant passed on, but his height and soldierly bear- 
ing attracted the stranger's glance — first a casual sur- 
vey, then a close inspection. The officer stopped, 
wheeled, looked keenly at D'Aubant and immediately 
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THE QUESTION OF BARBARA 3 

followed him. He laid a hand on D'Aubant's sleeve 
and brought him to a halt. 

"Hullo, D'Aubant! What under the sun are you 
doing here ? Of all men in the world Fm gladdest to 
see you." The Russian spoke in purest Parisian ac- 
cents, with a boyish delight at meeting his old comrade. 
It startled D'Aubant to hear himself called suddenly 
by the name which no one in Dresden knew. He faced 
about angrily and glared at the stranger. 

"De la Mar," he ejaculated, half uncertainly extend- 
ing his hand ; "Fm glad to see you, Alphonse. When 
did you come to Dresden ?" 

"This noon," responded the other, so pleased to see 
the familiar face that he failed to notice a constraint 
in D'Aubant's manner. "With the tsarevitch and his 
party, you know," added De la Mar. 

D'Aubant's eye roamed tmeasily about him before 
he asked : 

"Where are the others?" 

"Left them at quarters. While they were making 
themselves comfortable I walked out to take a look at 
the place. But Tm devilish glad to see you." He 
wnmg D'Aubant *s hand a second time, talking all the 
while. "Have seen you but once since you dragged 
me out of that ambush near Pultowa. It made my 
hair turn gray. You left Moscow so — " 

De la Mar hushed abruptly, for, effervescent as he 
was, he remembered that this might be a subject his 
friend would not care to discuss. 

The two men, walking slowly, had reached the end 
of the bridge. Here they turned west along the south 
bank of the river. 
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4 SHE THAT HESITATES 

"D'Aubant— " De la Mar began. 

"In Dresden," D'Aubant corrected quietly, *'I am 
called the Count de Louville." 

"Borrowed a new title, eh?" laughed Alphonse. 

"No — an old one that I have rarely used. I prefer it 
— ^in Dresden." 

They said nothing for a few steps farther, then 
D'Aubant questioned, with a revival of interest in the 
life that he had abandoned for a woman : 

"Who is with the tsarevitch?" 

"Prince Larion Klikoflf, of course. Alexis can not 
budge an inch without Red Larion; Demidoflf, Lub- 
omirska, and — ^but here they come now, some of them." 

De la Mar broke oflf in his enumeration and pointed 
to a little cluster of green uniforms moving along the 
river-bank some distance away. 

"I prefer not to be seen," D'Aubant remarked, and 
started away. "Do not speak of meeting me, but I shall 
come and talk with you, at leisure, to-morrow." 

D'Aubant spoke cordially enough, but he had an 
abstracted air about him as he took note of De la Mar's 
lodgings, and hurried away before the green uniforms 
came closer. De la Mar stood watching him. 

D'Aubant picked his steps among the blocks of stone 
and heavy timbers that cumbered the Zwingerplatz and 
disappeared, his dogs close at his heels. 

"It's just like D'Aubant," mused De la Mar, "not 
to let me talk of that ambush — ^to laugh it oflf, as if it 
were nothing. But for him, there'd have been at least 
one more Frenchman on the list of dead. He's changed 
mightily — ^something must be troubling him. Oh well," 
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THE QUESTION OF BARBARA 5 

— De la Mar shrugged his shoulders and took himself 
off to join the party of Russians. 

D'Aubant's mind instantly reverted to the matter of 
Daria. 

"It's devilish awkward to have a conscience where 
women are concerned," he confided to his dogs, and 
walked on irresolutely. 

He had come to no decision when he lifted the latch 
at home. He went quickly up the stair to his own sit- 
ting-room, where a stout young Irish serving-man 
busied himself lighting the candles. 

"Terry, is your mistress at home ?" 

"She has this moment returned, master," the Irish- 
man replied. D'Aubant drew an easy chair in front 
of the fire, while Terry regarded him with a curious 
solicitude. Terry was no tale-bearer, though he knew 
even more of Daria's doings than did his master. He 
moved around apprehensively, glancing frequently 
toward an inner door through which his mistress must 
enter. 

"Dinner at the usual hour, Terry," the master or- 
dered without looking up; and Terry knew himself 
dismissed. 

D'Aubant's surroundings were those of a soldier 
that had fought under many flags and many suns. Ra- 
piers of Spain, stilettos of Italy, and long curved 
swords of the Cossack, rested side by side with pipes of 
peace and barbaric gewgaws brought from the distant 
colonies in America. But the soldier seemed also a 
musician and an artist. His queer assortment of knick- 
knacks, musical instruments and sketches was most 
carelessly tossed about, yet each seemed to have caught 
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6 SHE THAT HESITATES 

Upon precisely the proper peg. And the man, like his 
belongings, rested comfortably in the exact niche 
that fitted him. He dropped his chin in his hands 
and took up the same old thread again. 

"No, no, I can not think that," he protested ; "when 
you start a woman down the hill she travels faster than 
a man — ^that's all." 

In her travels down the hill Daria had first flung 
aside that quality of D'Aubant's love which trusted 
her; then she lost the shadow of the love itself. And 
the man repented of his sin with the sincere penitence 
that follows disillusion. Yet he felt in honor bound 
to abide the consequences. 

He fell to wondering what the life of this glori- 
ously endowed girl might have been if the chances of 
war had not cast him in her way. 

And, thinking of it all, he leaned forward to gaze 
intently on her unframed portrait, which yet rested 
on an easel. Beside it hung his brushes and palette. 

He saw there a fresh young girlish face, not more 
than twenty, of the most brilliant Russian type. The 
wondrous white transparency of her skin glowed here 
and there with just a touch of gorgeous coloring, as 
if the ruddy sun of passion shone bright on northern 
snows. Her hair, half free, half bound, rioted in coils 
and curls and twists of reddish copper, warm as the full 
red lips that smiled back at their creator. D*Aubant 
knew of but one other human creature who had such 
glorious hair — Prince Larion Klikoflf. D'Aubant sat 
motionless, dreamily contemplating the canvas where- 
on he had idealized his love before it died. 

The door opened, and a stately girl, regally attired, 
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THE QUESTION OP BARBARA 7 

swept into the room. She glanced at the portrait and 
smiled. It was as if she smiled upon her own reflec- 
tion in a mirror, perfect in every line from the dim- 
pling ripples at her mouth to the swelling curves of 
hip and bosom. 

D'Aubant glanced up and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at the magnificent gown she wore, a single 
blue-white diamond blazing in her hair. 

"Yes, Fm going out," Daria said decisively, answer- 
ing his question before he asked it ; "to the opera with 
Count Felzenheimer — a supper afterward." She held 
her head defiantly as if expecting him to storm. 

"Daria," he reminded her kindly, "I am ready to 
take you wherever it is well for us to go. This even- 
ing I thought — " 

" 'Wherever it is well for us to go' — I am sick of 
hearing that ; I want a novelty — something new. For 
six months Fve seen you, and nothing but you ; it is a 
very long time, and a woman grows weary." 

As D'Aubant listened he searched Daria's face and 
observed how different was her expression from that 
which he had given to the canvas. Nevertheless he an- 
swered her in a quiet tone : 

"You know the reputation of this Count Felzen- 
heimer, and — " 

The woman's lip curled. 

"And you fear it will compromise me to be seen at 
the opera with him?" 

She sat down and laughed at D'Aubant, laughed 
again and again — an audacious voluptuary who tore 
aside the mask. There was a note of genuine amuse- 
ment in her voice as she went on, half meditatively : 
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8 SHE THAT HESITATES 

"YouVe a queer fellow, D'Aubant, to prate of pro- 
prieties, and to me. Oh well, perhaps it was your very- 
oddity that attracted me — for a while. Now" — she 
looked at him keenly from beneath her lashes — "I may 
as well tell you the truth; I can play the good little 
girl no longer, though it has been a very pretty game." 
She paused, and wondered why the man sat there so 
placid ; he did not rage nor threaten ; and she began to 
resent that he seemed to care so little. 

"But surely, Daria, you can not intend to return to 
your father and mother — what will they think?" 

The woman looked at him queerly and broke into 
the merriest, most irritating laugh. 

"Tell me, D*Aubant — I've always had the greatest 
curiosity — did you really believe that story ?" 

"What story?" 

"About my being a country girl — daughter to old 
Paul and Katherine." 

D'Aubant stared at the woman in amazement. "Yes 
— why not?" 

"You really thought them my parents ?" 

"Certainly — ^you told me — " 

"Yes, I told you many things. They were nothing 
but my jailers; that is why we had to slip away so 
mysteriously. I love mysteries. Menchikoff put me 
with them." 

"Menchikoff — ^the minister? You mean him?" 

"Certainly, the minister ; did you think I meant some 
moujik, or valet? Menchikoff sent me away while the 
tsar visited his house so I should have no chance to 
meet his good friend, Peter Alexeievitch. The tsar 
might take a fancy to me, you know, and Menchikoff is 
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THE QUESTION OF BARBARA 9 

a jealous old fool. It made me very angry — to be mis- 
trusted; you understand — and when you came I liked 
you — ^perhaps I even loved you — for a while — ^and I 
wanted to show them that I was not so helpless. I per- 
suaded you to run away with me." 

"You — ^persuaded mef" 

"Yes, you simple fellow, did you not suspect it? 
Men are very stupid." 

D'Aubant rose from his chair, and stood leaning 
against the mantel struggling with his bewilderment. 

"Menchikoff sent you to Moscow?" 

"Yes." 

With a whirl the truth rushed upon him, for the 
empire had been filled with gossip of this very inci- 
dent, and the breach it had caused between Peter and 
his favorite minister. 

"Then," he said very slowly, gazing at the woman 
from head to foot as if he had never before laid eyes on 
her, "then you must be — " 

"Barbara Klikoif, at your service. Monsieur." 

She gave him the elaborate sweeping bow that the 
Russians were even then imitating from the French. 

D'Aubant stood dumfounded until the woman's 
voice inquired half in banter, half pleasantly : 

"And so Monsieur d'Aubant has been entertaining 
an angel unawares ?" 

"Then it was you ?" D'Aubant asked as soon as his 
voice returned. "Then you are the woman for whom 
Nartoff plundered the treasury ?" 

"Nartoff was an idiot." 

"And it was you who made the trouble between 
Menchikoff and the tsar?" 
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She nodded and smiled serenely, as if that were a 
crowning triumph. 

"And you — " D'Aubant's face grew tense and paler, 
his voice lower as the new idea came — "and you are the 
niece of my colonel. Prince Gregory Klikoflf?" 

"Yes, and of Prince Larion Klikoff, his brother, who 
is now in Dresden with Alexis.*' 

D'Aubant's head drooped, his words became al- 
most indistinguishable. 

"Prince Gregory Klikoff was my friend — ^kind as my 
father. What a dog you've made of me I" 

Suddenly he straightened up, whirled about, and 
pointing his finger at her, demanded : 

"And you are the same Barbara Klikoff that caused 
the suicide of my gallant comrade, Boris Dimitri ?" 

Barbara cowered in her chair as if he had struck 
her with the knout, and covered her face with both 
her hands. 

"God's mercy, D'Aubant, do not say that — do not 
say that ; it was not my fault, believe me, believe me. 
I did not know." 

D'Aubant turned away and said no more. After a 
short period of silence the woman recovered that 
wonderful assurance for which Barbara Klikoff was 
famous. 

"D'Aubant," she spoke regretfully, "I mean to go 
back to Russia in a few days." • 

"So be it, Daria ; I shall not stand in your way." 

"Now there's a sensible man, D'Aubant." 

His quiescent attitude disconcerted Barbara and 
hurt her vanity. She had nerved herself for a stormy 
scene. No other man had ever willingly seen her 
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THE QUESTION OF BXRBARA II 

leave him. The woman's voice dropped lower and 
lower. She held to her lips a blood-red blossom, al- 
ready drooping at her corsage. 

"Love does not last forever — nor do roses; yet we 
grieve to see them die, do we not, D'Aubant? Until 
other roses come." 

Barbara came over and stood beside his chair. She 
laid her hand upon his shoulder beseechingly. 

"Now, D'Aubant, the truth is out." Rapidly, pas- 
sionately she spoke of the inevitable. "My life is there, 
back in Russia ; like a gambler, I crave the excitement, 
and who knows what rich fortune may await me? 
Peter has already discarded one wife to make another 
of a Finnish washerwoman. But 'tis a perilous seat 
beside the tsar — who can guess when he may hurl her 
down and elevate one more worthy? Look at me, 
D'Aubant — should I not make a fitter empress than 
she?" Barbara raised herself to full height before a 
mirror, glorifying it with her perfections. "Stranger 
things have happened, D'Aubant." 

"Near the tsar, near to death." He quoted the 
familiar proverb. 

"I am a fatalist," the woman laughed, "but death 
is not yet for Barbara Klikoff. Triumphs first, then 
death." She bent down to kiss D'Aubant's brow, and 
her bruised vanity rebelled that he should let her go 
so easily. 

iD'Aubant touched the bell. 

"Terry, my cloak. Daria, you are an hour late; 
where do you meet Count Felzenheimer ?" 

The woman did not reply. 
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12 SHE THAT HESITATES 

"Oh, you need have no fear; I shall escort you to 
him." 

Barbara searched his face — composed, inscrutable, 
courteous — she knew not what to make of the man. 

"I believe," she began unsteadily, "I shall not go 
out. It is late, and my mood has passed." 

"Yes, you shall go," he answered with quiet deci- 
sion; "do you want Felzenheimer to sneer and say I 
forced you to stay at home ?" 

The woman rose obediently. 

In a retired corner of the reception-room to which 
D'Aubant conducted Barbara, sat the young Princess 
Charlotte of Brunswick and her Aunt Frederica. They 
traveled incognito through Dresden on their way home 
from the baths. Aunt Frederica seemed greatly vexed 
as she conversed resignedly with a middle-aged lady 
of the Saxon court. An old officer in plain dress leaned 
over Charlotte's chair. They had despatched a mes- 
senger for their carriage, and were leaving before the 
opera had well begun. 

"It is a shame for these wretched Russians to come 
in and spoil our evening," grumbled Aunt Frederica; 
"you know how headstrong Charlotte is — I can do 
nothing with her. She says she is going, and go she 
will." Aunt Frederica folded her hands helplessly. 

"Has it really been arranged that her Highness mar- 
ries the Russian prince?" inquired the lady, womanly 
curiosity getting the better of discretion. 

"Fd rather see her dead!" the old woman snapped 
with such energy that the other closed her lips. Char- 
lotte rose from her seat and came over to her aunt. 

"Aunty, the colonel says we can slip into that empty 
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Stall and look at the Russians without being seen. I 
shall be back before the carriage conies." 

Aunt Frederica's hands fell limply in her lap ; it was 
her way of chaperoning the self-willed girl. 

There was only one other occupant of the reception- 
room — ^Von Felzenheimer — spacing up and down, and 
he did not glance their way more than once. He 
awaited Barbara most impatiently, and such plain folk 
as these possessed no interest for him. 

At his next turn he caught sight of Barbara coming 
up the broad stair — in company with D'Aubant. Von 
Felzenheimer looked about him as if seeking a place 
for retreat. Barbara noted his gesture, and hated the 
man for it. 

D'Aubant brought the woman forward, and with 
stately politeness resigned his charge to the hesitant 
German. Barbara smiled, brilliant as the aurora. 
Felzenheimer stammered — ^he knew not what to say or 
do. 

D'Aubant wished them a very pleasant evening, and 
bowed himself away. At the door he stood aside to 
permit the entrance of the Princess Charlotte, who had 
witnessed the scene with considerable curiosity, her at- 
tention being first attracted by the magnificent woman. 
D'Aubant looked full into the clearest of cool gray 
eyes that neither drooped nor wavered. There was 
something in those eyes for a man to remember, some- 
thing for a man to think about, and, despite his surly 
humor, D'Aubant found himself thinking of them as 
he passed down the stair again. 

Von Felzenheimer hurried Barbara to her box. 

"Who is that woman ?" Aunt Frederica asked of the 
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Saxon lady. "Did you ever see sucH a glorious 
smile?" the younger woman supplemented. The col- 
onel, to whom Charlotte addressed her question, did 
not reply, so she had to overhear what the Saxon lady 
was telling her aunt. 

"That woman," the lady explained confidentially, 
"has been quite a puzzle to Dresden for several months. 
The man who brought her here to-night is known as 
the Count de Louville ; where he comes from, no one 
can tell. Within the past few days it has been whis- 
pered round that she is that notorious Barbara Klikoflf 
who ran away from Russia — ^you remember hearing 
of it?" Aunt Frederica remembered — she kept in- 
formed of all the gossip. 

Charlotte could not betray further curiosity con- 
cerning stfch a woman, and she left Aunt Frederica to 
discuss the details, while she gave attention to the old 
colonel. 

"Here is our carriage," the colonel remarked, glanc- 
ing through the door, and their party left the theater. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NAKED SOUL 

T^ 'AUBANT walked rapidly home from the the- 
-*-^ ater. When he entered the sitting-room his 
glance fell on the portrait of Daria. He drew it out 
beside his music-table where the fullest glare of light 
streamed across the face. Then he sat in front of it, 
elbows resting on his knees, eyes close to the canvas. 

"Yes, yes," he mused, taking it feature by feature, 
**I made a goddess of her. So does every fool glorify 
the woman he loves." Between himself and the canvas 
there came a pair of steady gray eyes— eyes that lacked 
the flash and the mad temptation of those before 
him. The man leaned far back in his chair ; one arm 
rested wearily on the table. His lips moved; inau- 
dible words came — meaningless words of bitter disil- 
lusion. His groping fingers so softly touched a violin 
lying on the table that it sighed as if a complaining 
wind had swept the strings. D'Aubant listened and 
smiled. Then he drew closer to him this good comrade 
whose soul throbbed in perfect unison with his own. 
He laid his cheek against its sympathetic heart, drew 
the bow and waked the marvelous voice that slum- 
bered there. A soft melody that Daria had sung to 
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him in Russia crept faltering and frightened from the 
violin's inner consciousness. Tremulous and indis- 
tinct, it whispered of new-bom longings, of faint 
heart's fears — clung caressingly to the tender notes 
and paused to win an answer from the lips it wooed. 
Then a wild, fierce cry of triumph rose in sudden 
strength — it soared and surged and clamored in mad 
crescendo through the room ; a full-throated scream of 
passion climbed up and up and up, frenzied with ex- 
citement, quivering and shivering in false delights. 
The mad delirium tottered on the crest of curses, wa- 
vered and broke, as the tempest breaks upon the shore. 
Then the music died away, humming and murmuring, 
rising and falling as a sound of distant weeping. 
Lower and slower the penitent recessional sobbed itself 
to silence and to sleep. 

The bow fell from D'Aubant's fingers. He shielded 
his eyes listlessly and looked again on the pictured 
face. 

"I believed her ; fool, fool, fool ! And they're all like 
her. They lie and sigh themselves into your heart — 
then rend it." 

He sprang up and walked about the room, turning 
fiercely again and again toward the picture. 

"What a lie — what a damnable infernal lie that pic- 
ture is — " 

A sudden determination seized the man. He hur- 
riedly spread brushes and palette upon a chair. 

With inspiration strong on him the artist worked. 
He added touches here and there, hardened the lines 
about her mouth, lighted a newer fire in the scorching 
eyes, reddened a subtiler poison into the lips, until, 
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after two hours of steady toil, he stepped back to sur- 
vey it. The artist smiled his grim approval. 

He had in no wise destroyed the perfect likeness, yet 
her face bore a sordid barter of beauty, that made 
her a dazzling fiend to be hated, not a tender woman 
to be loved. Well satisfied with his work, D'Aubant 
carefully put by his brushes and replaced the portrait 
in its accustomed comer. 

"Terry," he called. Terry stuck his head in at the 
door. "You may wait until — she comes." Then 
D'Aubant went to bed and slept. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 4c 

At the theater, Felzenheimer did not recover from 
the fright given him by D*Aubant*s sudden appear- 
ance. Barbara sat beside him gloomy and preoccupied. 
Before the evening dragged through to its end, she 
pleaded illness and compelled Felzenheimer to take her 
home. 

She braced herself for a scene, and went straight 
to the sitting-room where she expected to find D'Au- 
bant waiting. There lay his cloak thrown carelessly 
across a chair ; he must be in. 

"Where is the master, Terry?" 

"Asleep, my Lady." 

A pall of loneliness hung over the woman. She 
stood long before the fire listening to Terry moving 
about below ; she heard him shutting the windows, try- 
ing the doors, extinguishing the lights in the hall — all 
of the old accustomed sounds. Then he came up the 
stairs and into the room. 

"You may put out these lights, Terry, except my 
candle." When this had been done, she said gently, 
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"Good night, Terry." The man left her quite alone, 
toasting her feet at the fire. 

The monotonous tick-tick of the clock, the soft 
crackle of the coals, gave her their dreary companion- 
ship. Two or three times she took up her candle think- 
ing she would go to bed. Then she smiled to herself, 
and noiselessly tiptoed to D'Aubant's room ; she pushed 
the door open — ^he was asleep. 

Barbara came back gloomily to that intensely quiet 
room, lighted only by the fire and her single candle 
flickering in the comer. 

After all, she had been very happy here, happy in a 
way that never before meant happiness to her — peace, 
rest, contentment. 

"No, no, no," she murmured, "I could never be 
happy as other women are happy ; I must have the ex- 
citement, the danger, the — " 

She settled dreamily back into a huge chair and fell 
to watching the coals glow red and then turn gray be- 
hind the fire. 

"Yes, it is comfortable here, and it should be very 
easy to make up with D'Aubant." Barbara rose, sur- 
veyed herself critically in the mirror, and smiled. 
"Yes, it will be very easy." 

For an hour, perhaps, she did not move. Slowly 
the fire died, the room grew darker and colder. She 
looked up, startled by a causeless rattle of the shutters. 
But Barbara was brave; she walked directly to the 
window and pressed her face against the pane. Noth- 
ing there, only the wind and the pattering rain. The 
red-haired woman almost feared to be alone and quiet, 
for her active mind brooded on things that were 
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far better forgotten. Wearily she sat down again. 
Barbara never realized how dear this little room had 
grown, until it came to her last night within its shel- 
ter. 

The hours moved by; Barbara drew nearer and 
nearer the fire until she almost crouched within the 
chimney-piece. The glow had gone, the ashes become 
wholly gray, and still the woman lingered. Then she 
grew nervous with the silence and the darkness. Su- 
perstitious as she was, fear came as a new sensation 
to Barbara Klikoff ; yet she dreaded to think of the 
long black passage she must traverse before she could 
reach her room ; there were many deep-mouthed doors 
between, and some hideous hand might clutch her 
as she passed. Quite involuntarily she reached up to 
the blazing diamond in her hair — that first and rich- 
est gift of Boris Dimitri; there it nestled, blue, and 
scintillant with a gleaming evil. She glanced fearfully 
over her shoulder into the comers of the room, lest 
some prowler of the night be watching. Then she 
slipped the diamond off and hid it in her hand. 

In spite of every effort to forget, Barbara pondered 
constantly on this man Dimitri. She seemed to hear 
again and again that tender voice of his, "Take this, 
Barbara — it is exactly the half of all I possess/^ Then 
her thoughts ran on further to the quarrel she had so 
carefully planned with Boris; his pale, steady face 
when he left her to go mto his own room — she 
could never drive that away. The woman shifted 
her chair, seeking vainly to place it where noth- 
ing could creep up behind her. Her candle sput- 
tered on the table in the comer and hurled its 
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grotesque phantoms against the wall. Suddenly ev- 
ery malicious shadow took upon itself the shape of 
Boris Dimitri, writhing on his bed with that streaming 
gash across his throat. Barbara almost screamed 
aloud; she gasped and clutched at her sleeve — she 
brought it round and held it close before her eyes to 
see if his dabbled blood still clung to that. The woman 
shuddered with fear and shivered at the cold. Those 
persistent shades of evil fluttered about her, hid 
amongst the curtains, slunk beneath the table, sprang 
from floor to ceiling. Barbara shrank back but dared 
not take her eyes away lest one of them should 
creep upon her. D'Aubant slept ; she dared not call 
him. Barbara glanced apprehensively again and again 
over her shoulder to see what it was that caused a cer- 
tain distorted figure on the floor, so horribly like a man 
outstretched, quivering in agony. 

"Only the shadow of a chair ; what a fool I am to sit 
here and freeze — ugh I but it's cold !" Her teeth chat- 
tered ; she took up her candle tremblingly and started 
toward her room. She saw the dim outlines of her 
portrait on the easel in the comer. 

"ril look at it again; yes, yes, I was like that once, 
long, long ago. But now — almighty God, if he could 
only paint my soul I" 

Barbara turned aside so as to pass nearer the easel. 
She stooped and held the candle close, closer yet. She 
stared in wide-eyed horror at the thing; then she 
screamed and dropped her candle, groped blindly for 
the door, dashed against a little table, knocked it down, 
— and screamed again. 

D'Aubant came rushing in. 
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"Who IS there?" he demanded, calling into the dark. 

"It is I— Dana." 

"Did you call me?" 

"Yes," she strove to reply calmly ; "I let the candle 
fall and knocked against the table ; I must have made 
a noise." 

"Are you hurt?" 

"No, it is nothing ; my hand pains a little." 

She hurried past him to her room. As D'Aubant 
turned down the hallway he heard the little clock 
chime four. But he asked no questions. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MAN FOR BRUNSWICK 

THE Chancellor von Goertz of Sweden, buried in 
a huge mass of miHtary papers, was in no mood 
to be disturbed for trifles. His whirlwind king, Charles 
XH, remained a restless fugitive in Turkey while the 
allied foes of Sweden gathered to part her raiment. 
The burden of repulsing this northern coalition fell 
on the shoulders of Von Goertz. The grizzled chan- 
cellor worked away at the affairs before him. There 
came a knock at his door; a young man stepped into 
the room. 

"What is it, Adolph? What is it?" Von Goertz 
grumbled impatiently. 

"Pardon me, uncle, but I have found our man." 

"Our man for what? We need so many men for 
such different purposes." 

"The man for Brunswick. You remember my 
speaking to you of the Chevalier d'Aubant — " 

"Yes, ah yes." Von Goertz rested his pen thought- 
fully. "Yes, yes, I remember ; where is he ?" 

"Here, in Stockholm." 

The wily chancellor laid aside his work and turned 
to his nephew. 

22 
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"Now tell me of him again; all you know — I may 
have forgotten something." Von Goertz settled back 
in an attitude of close attention. 

"He is the Frenchman of whom I told you — ^thc 
Chevalier d'Aubant — " 

"Go on ; what sort of man ; what are his tastes, am- 
bitions, environments, all ?" 

"He is thirty-five years old, handsome, of winning 
manners, especially with women — ^marvelously so-— 
good natured, and brave. He lacks balance at times, 
but is scrupulously honorable. He is not in favor at 
home, and for the past fifteen years has wandered 
about the world as a free lance, fighting for the love of 
it. He has lived in Russia, fought in Scotland and 
Italy, fought against us at Pultowa." 

"Lived in Russia, did you say ?" 

"Yes, for four years he was an officer in the tsar's 
pet regiment, the Preobrajenski." 

"That will be a decided advantage — if you can trust 
him," assented the chancellor. "Is he needy ?" 

"No, I think not — ^he has some private fortune — ^not 
large, but sufficient." 

"Then we must pay more liberally." 

"No," Adolph corrected; "the adventure itself will 
appeal to him — ^he dearly loves the flutter of a skirt. 
The fellow has most wonderful success with women 
and they have cost him roundly. I believe he is the 
very best-fitted man in the world for such an enter- 
prise as ours." 

The chancellor deliberated over it, then laughed and 
inquired : 

"Can we trust him?" 
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"I believe it, implicitly. He is no adventurer, merely 
a restless gentleman seeking amusement and excite- 
ment wherever he can find them." 

The chancellor smiled dryly. 

"He is like enough to find both amusement and 
excitement in this matter before he is done with it. 
But it makes no odds. The whole world knows of 
Sweden's opposition to this marriage. Even if — ^what 
is his name? D'Aubant? — even if D'Aubant should 
betray us, our enemies would discover nothing new. 
Where did you find this roaming heart-breaker of 
yours ?" The old man's lip curled, for such a charac- 
ter did not please him. Adolph ignored the sarcasm 
of his question, and replied : 

"It took my messenger several weeks to find him ; he 
was down near Dresden hunting bear in the moun- 
tains." 

"It may be worth trying; will certainly do no harm 
— ^that is all I can say for it. Bring him here to-night ; 
let no one see him come or see him on the streets. We 
are overrun with Russian spies." 

"About nine ?" inquired the nephew. 

"No ; I shall see him at ten." 

Adolph discreetly took his leave. Von Goertz did 
not immediately return to the work that had en- 
grossed him, but bent his thoughts upon this old 
threat, which had been a nightmare to Sweden for so 
many months. The chancellor well knew that a mar- 
riage between the German Guelphs and the Russian 
Romanoffs would put an end to Swedish empire in the 
North, Had King Charles only beaten these Russians 
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at Pultowa, then this same Princess Charlotte of 
Brunswick would have been his bride, and Sweden 
might well have laughed at the futile ambitions of 
Peter. Von Goertz sat long after Adolph left, rumi- 
nating over these things. 

A little before the stroke of ten, two young men and 
two dogs sauntered down the street and entered the 
palace by a side door. They went directly to the room 
of Von Goertz — Adolph and his friend the Chevalier 
d*Aubant. Adolph rapped on his uncle's door. 

"Enter," the chancellor called, then turned his in- 
cisive gaze upon the Frenchman who came with his 
shaggy dogs beside him. Von Goertz glanced aside 
for a moment from the man to the dogs. 

"I insisted that he let them come," explained Adolph. 

The chancellor smiled as he rose to greet the 
stranger. 

"This, then, is the Chevalier d'Aubant?" he in- 
quired, frankly extending his hand. 

D'Aubant entered with the easy confidence of a bom 
gentleman, composed, without apparent curiosity and 
in no wise disturbed by the scrutiny to which he felt 
himself subjected. 

Close beside him followed one of the dogs ; the other 
quietly took possession of the door, and settled down 
on the threshold. D'Aubant laid his hand on the 
head of the dog beside him. A noble animal, gray and 
black, with a breast so white and frilled it resembled 
one of those elaborate shirts which the dandies wore 
at Stockholm. His soft silky ears lay flat against his 
head, and he waved at the end of his bushy tail a 
plume as spotless as the oriflamme of Navarre. 
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"Pray be seated, Monsieur," Von Goertz invited. 
Adolph kept his feet. 

"Shall I retire, uncle?" Von Goertz motioned him 
to a chair. 

"That is a magnificent animal you have. Monsieur," 
he said, snapping a finger at the dog. But the dog 
did not stir. 

"Yes, my Lord, Stuart is a good dog," D'Aubant 
smiled in reply, "and he only associates with such 
persons as meet my approval. See if you can call him 
to you." 

The chancellor exhausted his blandishments on 
Stuart, who regarded him with impregnable reserve 
and dignity. D'Aubant laughed with the unaflfected 
pleasure of a man that loves to praise his- dog. 

"You see he will not come." The Frenchman rose 
and took the chancellor impressively by the hand. 
"Friends, Stuart, friends," he said; the dog walked 
soberly to the older man, wagged his tail in the most 
amiable way, and held up a paw to be shaken. The 
chancellor shook it courteously, whereupon Stuart 
sniffed round him to make sure he would know him 
again, then resumed his post at D'Aubant's feet. 

Von Goertz had little time to play with dogs, but he 
made it a rule to talk first upon trivial matters with 
those men whom he might afterward be called upon to 
trust. The chancellor gave Stuart another gentle pat, 
then, having established friendly personal relations 
with D'Aubant, began : 

"Monsieur d'Aubant, has my nephew told you of 
our business ?" 
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"Nothing whatever ; I understood it to be an affair 
in which he was personally concerned/* 

"Then I must begin at the beginning. My nephew 
reposes great confidence in you, Monsieur d^Aubant; 
I confess I have imbibed some of that confidence my- 
self from your appearance and manner. Nay, do 
not bow your acknowledgments — we must lay aside 
formality in business dealings. Sweden has a delicate 
piece of work to be done. You may perhaps wonder 
at my intrusting it to a stranger, but no Swede could 
manage it successfully." 

D'Aubant sat, politely attentive, leaning in an easy 
attitude against the table. There was a directness in 
his steady blue eye which well justified the good opin- 
ion of a judge of men less acute than this keen old 
northern fox. 

"Have you any enterprise on foot, Monsieur, which 
might prevent your serving us for a time ?" 

"I am blessed with a superabundance of time ; in fact 
I have little else but time — and curiosity." 

"Are you attached to any army or bound by any 
ties which might conflict — " 

D'Aubant laughed musically. 

"My ties are with me, my Lord ;" he pointed to the 
dogs. 

"You have been an officer in Peter's regiment, the 
Preobrajenski," the chancellor stated; "do you owe 
him any allegiance?" 

"None. I admire the man in a way, but I owe him 
no duty. I served him ; he paid me. I resigned ; my 
pay stopped. There's the end of it." 

The chancellor thought a moment. 
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"There is only one way ; to tell you the whole situ- 
ation and ask your help. You have been in various 
countries, and an observer of political events for the 
past few years ?*' 

D'Aubant nodded. 

"You know something, then, of the condition of 
Sweden ?" D'Aubant nodded again. 

"You know our king is absent ?" 

"Absent is a polite word," D'Aubant smiled as he 
alluded to the captivity of their redoubtable monarch. 

"And our enemies are now seeking to ally the Ger- 
mans with the Russians by marrying the son of Peter 
to Princess Charlotte of Brunswick." 

"I had heard," half interrupted D'Aubant, "that she 
was destined to be the bride of your own king." The 
chancellor winced. 

"Our king's marriage has been deferred. Before 
this temporary reverse at Pultowa we did have such 
an agreement, but now Brunswick deems Russia the 
stronger power, and will accept Alexis in lieu of 
Charles." 

"Quite a difference between the two," remarked 
D'Aubant thoughtfully. 

"Yes, for the day of Charles — ^madman though they 
call him — ^has scarcely dawned. The like of that beard- 
less stripling does not live on the face of this earth." 
The old chancellor bowed his gray hairs at the very 
mention of his glorious master's name. 

"Amen to that," responded D'Aubant ; "he is with- 
out equal as a soldier; I was with the Russians at 
Narva, and at Pultowa." 

Then the old man's words came quicker, and there 
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was in them a touch of that fire which made him 
dreaded. 

"We must prevent this Russian marriage. Ordinary 
— I might say extraordinary— diplomatic methods have 
failed. Alexis will go to Brunswick in a few months. 
It is not known whether the Princess Charlotte will 
accept him ; she has a head of her own, and is not al- 
ways to be coerced by her kinsmen. My nephew now 
suggests that we send some young man to Brunswick. 
We have friends there who can bring him close to this 
girl. He must engage her attention, and make her 
refuse the Russian. From all accounts she is a woman 
of very stubborn temper, quite capable of following her 
own inclination. She has lived a dull and stupid life 
there in the mountains, has never had any love affairs 
of which we can hear. Possibly such a plan as this 
might result in at least deferring her marriage until 
our king returns. With him once free, and at the head 
of his veterans, we will force Brimswick to change her 
mind." 

D'Aubant was thinking, thinking fast; here was a 
new sort of business on which to summon him from 
Dresden. 

"Really," he said half aloud, "it promises a rare ad- 
venture. Now, will you please state precisely what you 
desire me to do?" 

"Go to Brunswick; fall in love with this girl— or 
make her believe it, which is quite the same thing. 
Throw a spice of romance into her humdrum life, fas- 
cinate her in every way possible — she is only seven- 
teen; you have traveled, she has seen nothing. You 
could make yourself very agreeable at that dismal little 
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court. There's no knowing what may come of it — 
even a gain of time would be a great advantage." 

"YouVe right," ejaculated D'Aubant; "with a sev- 
enteen-year-old girl, who has never had a lover, even 
a crack-brained scheme like this might bear fruit ; but 
I warrant it will not be such as you expect." 

"And now," asked the old chancellor, for he could 
see by the smile about his lips that D'Aubant would 
undertake it, "if you do this for us you can name any 
reasonable return." 

"Really," D'Aubant laughed unaffectedly, "I scarce- 
ly know the pay of soldiers in a woman's war. I have 
fought in the boudoir, but not for hire — ^as to the price, 
I have generally had to do the paying. But this cam- 
paign holds out other attractions than the gain. Have 
you seen this lady ?" 

"I have." 

"What does she look like? Has she the proper 
complement of natural limbs ; is she hump-backed and 
red-headed— or merely squat and gjeasy? Has she a 
fierce complexion and violent manners? Has she a 
strident voice like a man with a skirt on ?" D'Aubant 
went on half laughing, half serious; the chancellor, 
wholly serious — it was no play-time affair for Sweden. 

"None of these; she is seventeen, above medium 
height, not strictly beautiful, but gracious, winning, 
and exceedingly attractive, with great gray eyes and 
broad brow, a magnificent horsewoman, and — " 

"A dangerous quarry," D'Aubant continued, laugh- 
ing ; "but I have an intimate friend at Brunswick, who 
could probably help." 
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"May I inquire who is your good friend ?" asked the 
chancellor ; "you see we must be cautious/* 

"Certainly; it is the young Count Kuno von Sorr, 
formerly of Bavaria." 

Von Goertz chuckled and assented. 

"Yes, you will undoubtedly find Von Sorr willing 
to help." 

"You know him then ?" D' Aubant asked. 

"Yes, he is in the pay of Sweden," the old man re- 
plied coldly. 

"I will go. It may prove a diverting experience." 

"Good! I shall notify the Swedish resident at 
Brunswick to give you every assistance. But you must 
be very discreet and hold no open communication with 
him. Of course, you understand, if you get into 
trouble Sweden can not protect you." 

"Sweden has her hands full in protecting herself," 
D'Aubant observed coolly. The chancellor frowned, 
but he knew it to be true. 

"Alexis is already at Dresden, on his way to Bruns- 
wick," volunteered D'Aubant. 

The chancellcCsmiled. 

"Yes, we have friends with Alexis who keep us in- 
formed as to his movements. They are quite as anx- 
iousjfis ourselves to circumvenlf^this marriage ; even the 
tsarevitch himself, but he does not count for much. 
Now as to your expenses." The chancellor broached 
this important subject. "Are you in need of money?" 

"Money and I are great friends, though it gives me 
exquisite pleasure to part with it." 

"Adolph here will supply you with fimds; you and 
he for that." 
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STUART STIRS THE QUARRY 

AND in this way it came about that the Chevalier 
d'Aubant rose one morning from breakfast at 
a little inn on the road that leads from Dresden into 
the Duchy of Brunswick. He was still some four 
leagues away from Wolfenbiittel, the quaint old city 
where Duke Anton Ulrich held his court. 

D'Aubant looked even trimmer and neater than 
usual, for he had sacrificed his Russian beard, leaving 
every aristocratic feature to stand out in bold relief. 

"Hi ! Kenneth. Hi ! Stuart," he called to his dogs 
as he came out on the porch, holding a heaped-up plate. 
"Jump for it, lads — jump," he encouraged them, toss- 
ing each a piece in turn. "Terry, yoqwcnay follow with 
the luggage at your leisure ; inquire for the Castle Cel- 
lar. Fetch Saladin immediately." 

The fresh air, crisp aiid snappy, filled the man .jvith 
a sharp joy of life. A lingering suspicion of Irost 
lurked in the low places, and D'Aubant's spirits tingled 
at the prospect of adventure. His dogs reflected every 
whim of their master. When he was light of heart 
they capered and bounded about his heels like'inerry 
devils of imrest. But when the world went wrong for 
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D'Aubant, these sympathetic comrades turned their 
great brown eyes to his and trotted meditatively be- 
hind. 

This fresh and buoyant morning they did not trot 
behind; like his own new-wakened curiosity they 
darted on ahead toward yon medieval cluster of tiles 
and steeples, which sheltered the warrior race of 
Brunswick. D'Aubant sprang into the saddle and 
dashed on after his dogs. 

"That's a man, every inch of him," smiled Terry, 
"but he ought to 've been an Irishman." 

Terry's genial Killarney face glowed with admira- 
tion as he watched the superb stride of Saladin, the 
graceful rise and fall of the man in the saddle. Far in 
advance ran the dogs, stretched low against the ground, 
with D'Aubant clattering and shouting after. 

Then D'Aubant held his horse to a slower gait. 
"Terry thinks I'm on another wild-goose chase; and 
more than likely he's right. Hi ! Yi 1 Kenneth ! Stu- 
art!" He rose in his saddle to call the dogs from 
across a field. "Come boys, let's have a run." 

They dashed off like mad again, Saladin in the lead, 
the dogs loping easily behind. Kenneth and Stuart, 
infected with the spirit of their master, chased every 
bird and fluttering leaf, bedeviled the laborers at their 
toil, and meddled with their cattle. When the spires 
of Wolfenbuttel came well in sight a distant noise of 
hoofs through the forest caught their keen ears, and 
off they launched themselves again, swift and eager. 
They disappeared into a tiarrow road between the 
firs; D'Aubant could hear their quick, sharp yelps. 
Their clamor seemed to t^cn again, and the louder 
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pounding of a horse mingled with the barking of his 
dogs. 

Suddenly a trim bay pony, ridden by a laugh- 
ing girl, shot through a cloud of dust into the open 
road. The Princess Charlotte of Brunswick — she rode 
daringly and held her gauntlet aloft challenging the 
dogs to spring and catch it. Stuart and Kenneth 
pursued her, stretched out in their long, tireless lope, 
doing their utmost to kqep pace with the brave little 
beast she rode. D'Aubant pulled aside to let them 
pass. As the girl came abreast of him, she jerked her 
horse to its haunches, and held it dancing round. She 
shouted in high glee, for the dogs sprang again and 
agam for the gauntlet which she bore tantalizingly 
above their heads. 

D'Aubant kept still, half hidden by the trees, and 
admired the girl's perfect control of her fractious 
horse. Every nerve and muscle in the animal's body 
seemed a-quiver, 'but she mastered him without a 
thought. 

The princess seemed not more than seventeen, 
frank, dignified, spontaneous. Her simple riding-garb 
clung round a figure somewhat immature, but graceful 
and sweet for its very girlishness. A pair of brilliant 
gray eyes snapped and sparkled with excitement. One 
firm-muscled arm curbed her horse, while with the 
other she dared the frenzied Stuart to snatch the prize 
— 3. gauntlet. 

"Good dog! Good dog! Jump, good dog, jump!" 
Kenneth crawled off disguaked ; when he saw there was 
Ao room fcr a quarrel he dropped down beside the road 
and scornfully eyed the younger dog. But Stuart ac- 
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cepted the situation frankly, and continued the play. 
In the twistings of her horse, Charlotte caught sight of 
D'Aubant, who had purposely refrained from calling 
off his dog and spoiling the tableau. He now made 
transparent pretense of having just arrived. 

"Here, Stuart," he shouted; the obedient animal 
came straightway to his master. "I fear, Fraulein," 
D'Aubant apologized in excellent German, "my dog 
has annoyed you ?*' 

"Oh, no — I annoyed him." She answered gaily, 
but with perfect dignity and self-possession. "I met 
him on the road, and we engaged in a romp." 

Then she looked straight at him and D'Aubant 
started with surprise, for he recognized the girl whom 
he had seen for that brief instant in the Dresden 
theater. Those were the same soft gray eyes — ^there 
could not be two pair of such. He saw the dim, puz- 
zled expression gather on her face, a puckering of the 
brows, and felt a distinct pleasure at not being entirely 
forgotten. But the clean-shaven horseman in his 
riding-gear differed much from the immaculate man 
of fashion with the blond beard, who had escorted 
Barbara Klikoff into the reception-room. Only his 
eyes were the same, and these were what puzzled 
Charlotte. 

Upon the instant D'Aubant would have given his 
very head to press this sudden encounter into an ac- 
quaintance, for the independence of the girl appealed 
to him marvelously. Yet, daring as he was with 
women, he knew instinctively that it would never do 
to presume a single jot upon the graciousness* of this 
one. The fact is, D'Aubant's successes in such affairs 
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had their sure foundation in his tactful judgment of 
the sex. He had never been rebuffed, merely because 
he had never presumed where there was a spark of 
danger. The difference between himself and other 
men lay in the keenness of his scent for detecting the 
presence of the slightest danger. 

In the moment while he made up his mind that he 
would not even ride his horse a few paces closer to 
her, the noise of another set of hoofs from the same 
direction became audible. The girl glanced back — so 
did D'Aubant. It was her companion of the ride, red 
in the face and perfectly furious at being left so far 
behind. 

She called to him banteringly: 

"Come on, Cousin Kuno; you are so slow," then 
gave her pony his head, and he bounded forward in a 
wild run. The man swept by after her, clattering, 
clanking, spurring, and was gone in a whirl of dust. 
He did not observe D'Aubant. 

"Kuno von Sorrl" D'Aubant ejaculated — "chasing 
a woman as usual. He'll be better off not to catch her. 
Egad I he's no bigger fool than I, chasing a woman I 
have never seen, and do not want. But I get paid for 
my chase, and that makes the difference." 

Stuart stood bristling and ready, like a racer at the 
starting-post, begging his master for permission to 
run, but D'Aubant had no eyes or thought for the dog. 
He riveted both upon the disappearing figure of the 
girl for the few seconds that she remained in sight. 

"Now, Stuart," he remarked gravely as he jogged 
along, "you ought to be satisfied — ^you've stirred up a 
quarry at last, and had a chase. If I were only a dog, 
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I'd run after her, too. Came near making a fool of 
myself again," and he sneered at his own impulsive- 
ness. D'Aubant continued to meditate upon the sub- 
ject until he halted his horse at the sign of the Castle 
Cellar, to which he had been directed by Von Goertz. 

"Ugh ! It's not so bad a place after all." The great 
hospitable veranda, permitting the luxury of meals 
in the open air, especially caught his fancy. He first 
saw that his horse was generously provided for, then 
clambered up the broad steps, and entered the house. 

Herr Schmenkel, the host, had been notified several 
days in advance to expect such a gentleman, and he 
bustled about to make him comfortable. The shrewd 
German scrutinized D'Aubant very closely, then 
despatched a messenger to inform the Swedish resi- 
dent that his man had arrived. But Herr Schmenkel's 
fat, heavy face, as he poured the wine or fetched a 
steaming dish, could never be suspected of hiding a 
thought more sinister than his own good cheer. 

D'Aubant lounged about the place until afternoon, 
when Terry came, dusty and grimy from his long ride. 

"Well, here we are" — ^Terry felt perfectly safe to 
quarrel when they were alone — "and I do not see why 
you ever wanted to come to such a place as this; we 
were doing very well at Dresden." 

"The bear-hunting is excellent in these mountains," 
D'Aubant began laughingly to apologize, but Terry 
only shook his head ; he had a shrewd suspicion of the 
bear-shooting that D'Aubant meditated, the kind that 
always got him into trouble. 

"Never mind, Terry, you need not unpack anything 
but clothing sufficient for two or three days. I am 
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not sure I shall remain here." Terry folded his arms 
and glared at his master. 

"Not sure? Not sure? Have I had to pack all tKose 
books and pictures and that crockery trash for noth- 
ing? It took the better part of a week — " and Terry 
was just about to emphasize his disgust when a rap 
on the door interrupted him. Terry halted in his ar- 
gument, rigid as a soldier at "order arms." 

"Come in," D'Aubant called. Herr Schmenkel en- 
tered. 

"Is the Chevalier d'Aubant in? Ah, I see you there, 
my Lord. The count Kuno von Sorr sends a messen- 
ger and wishes to know if you care to ride with him 
this afternoon ?" 

"I know of nothing to interfere — ^at what hour ?" 

"Five, my Lord ; all of Wolfenbiittel goes abroad at 
five. It is a goodly sight, and beautiful ladies, and — " 

"Very well; thank the Count von Sorr, and say I 
shall be pleased to ride at five." 

D'Aubant had ordered his own dinner served upon 
the veranda, which seemed to be a gathering-place for 
fashionable idlers. Being already in the house, he 
had his choice of tables, and selected one from which 
he could look beneath the striped awning on the 
linden-shaded promenade. 

While there was no such glitter and show as at the 
Saxon capital, yet there was interest sufficient to keep 
him two good hours at the table. The veranda had 
gradually filled with officers and townsfolk — officers 
all to the front, townsfolk all to the rear; for good 
host Schmenkel must put his best foot foremost to 
please his exclusive guests. 
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D'Aubant's bountiful dinner filled His stomach with 
plenty and his soul with peace. He sat and com- 
placently surveyed the wreck, showing no sign of de- 
serting pipe or flagon until he saw Herr Schmenkel 
coming toward him, threading in and out between the 
tables. Behind the fat host strutted Kuno von Sorr, 
brilliantly uniformed, smilingly insolent, with the 
dreamy black eyes and rosy cheeks which many a lady 
would have given half her dowry to possess. 

"Hullo, D'Aubant! Where the devil did you come 
from? It's been many a long day since I've seen you 
— ^time improves you, though." 

"More than I can say for you," D'Aubant retorted, 
as they shook hands cordially; "perhaps because you 
couldn't be improved. Eh, boy — ^the same old trifling 
fellow? Herr Schmenkel, another glass — ^not a speck 
on your boots nor a wrinkle in your coat — ^nor a 
thaler in your pockets — same old Kuno. Verily, you're 
a good dose for homesickness." 

Many pairs of eyes were directed toward their table, 
for either of the men would have attracted attention 
anywhere even without Von Sorr's uniform of the 
most aristocratic regiment. And besides, a distin- 
guished stranger was always an event in provincial 
Wolfenbuttel. 

"Come, D'Aubant," Von Sorr suggested after a 
while; "the horses are ready, and it's a fine evening 
for a ride." 

"Herr Schmenkel, my Horse — ** 

"Is ready, Monsieur." The Host pointed to Saladin 
standing at the post, and the two men descended the 
steps together. Kuno paused a moment to admire 
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D'Aubant's magnificent chestnut ; then with the agility 
and grace bom of long cavalry service, they swung 
into their saddles, and were speedily swallowed up in 
the current of fashion on the promenade. The two 
dogs followed their master closely, for the place was 
new to them, and crowded. 

Kuno led the conversation and sought to interest 
his friend by pointing out the various notables of their ' 
little town, telling him something about each of those 
he thought him likely to be thrown in contact with. 

"There's the Russian envoy, the big fellow on the 
left ; he's been very active in this matter. Look ! look 
in that carriage — Fraulein Strauss of the opera ; sings 
divinely — and figure — a daughter of Juno! We shall 
see her some night soon — perhaps a little supper; do 
you still enjoy them?" 

The two men chatted on lightly, and D'Aubant kept 
his eyes well about him. At the first opportunity he 
remarked : 

"By the way, Kuno, did you not ride along the 
Dresden road this morning?" 

''Yes—" 

"I felt quite sure of it — I saw you." 

"Where ? I did not see you." 

"No — ^you had something better to look at. You 
flashed by me like a flying devil, trying to catch up 
with a girl — same old tricks, Kuno. Only you seemed 
in a very ill temper. Did you ever overtake her ?" 

Kuno frowned, then laughed. 

"No — ^never overtook her ; but where were you ?" 

"O, I saw you. Who is she, Kuno ? Be honest." 
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"Where were you ?" Kuno persisted. 

"Half a league from town, on the Dresden road, 
where a little bridle path turns oflf up the hill — lots of 
young firs on that side — '* 

Kuno laughed. "Yes, I'm caught ; I confess/* 

"Who is the lady? Tell it all." 

"The lady? The lady? You do not know ? Really? 
That was the Princess Charlotte." 

D'Aubant looked at him quickly and would have 
expressed surprise, but the other man interrupted, 
pointing to a simple carriage that had drawn up near 
the curb. 

"And there she is now, with that everlasting old 
Aunt Frederica." 

The princess had stopped, and was leaning far out 
of her carriage to talk with two women seemingly of 
the plainest people. Stuart saw her, too; he bolted 
from under D'Aubant's horse and stood at the car- 
riage step, wagging his tail most amicably. Charlotte 
did not observe the dog, so he yelped to attract atten- 
tion, and insisted that she should play with him again. 
The princess recognized Stuart, and glanced round 
involuntarily just in time to meet D'Aubant's eye. 
She greeted Kuno cordially, and both men lifted their 
hats as they rode past. 

D'Aubant went on a few paces before he noticed 
that Stuart did not follow. 

"I vow," he laughed, "if she hasn't captured my 
dog." He turned his head, and caught her gazing after 
him. Both quickly looked the other way, and D'Aubant 
whistled for Stuart. 

"That old lady," explained Kuno, "is Aunt Freder- 
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ica; you must make friends with her the first thing. 
She is a friend of ours, and will aid us greatly. Her 
father forced her to marry a Russian, who brutally 
mistreated her, and she hates the whole nation worse 
than the devil hates holy relics. To-morrow you are 
to move into the rooms adjoining mine at the house 
of Burgomaster Seidel ; we shall be very comfortable, 
and can talk at leisure." 

After returning to the Castle Cellar, D'Aubant had 
nothing whatever to do until ten, when he was to 
meet the Swedish resident. 

He spent his time smoking and meditating on this 
odd enterprise which had brought him to Wolfen- 
biittel. 

"Egad!" he laughed, "I've fired at the word many 
a day; but to make love at the word — well, we shall 
see. Thank heaven," he JTunted, stretching himself 
lazily in his chair, "thank heaven, there's nothing new 
in the process, and nothing worn-out either — just the 
same old thing from generation unto generation." 

Then he fell to thinking again of the cool gray eyes 
and dauntless bearing of this girl he had come to woo 
in the dark. 

"By my faith, as Terry woufd say, it may not be so 
unpalatable after all. It is pity for any woman but a 
Russian to marry such a beast as Alexis." 

The disillusioned man shrugged his shoulders indif- 
ferently, as if it were none of his affair. An expres- 
sion of cynical disbelief came strongly to his face. 

"I imagined once that Daria was too good for a 
Russian. What a fool I am — ^haven't I seen enough of 
women to know better? They're all like Daria, and I 
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may as well amuse myself — a man must do some- 
thing?' 

Herr Schmenkel 'passed out on the veranda and 
quietly reminded D'Aubant that it was nearly ten. 
D'Aubant immediately left the table and went to his 
room. When he had completed his few preparations, 
Herr Schmenkel poked his head in at the door. 

"Ready, my Lord?" 

*'Quite," D'Aubant replied. Schmenkel glanced at 
the pair of formidable pistols lying on the table beside 
the sword which D'Aubant always carried, and smiled. 

"Monsieur will have no need for them." 

"One often needs good friends in a land of 
strangers," D'Aubant answered, making his belt se- 
cure. 

"I shall wait for Monsieur under that light at the 
comer," said Schmenkel, poinding out the lamp; "we 
had best not leave the house together. As soon as I 
see you coming I shall start. You keep me in sight, 
and look well about you, for you will return alone." 

Herr Schmenkel sauntered carelessly away, and after 
a few moments D'Aubant went out on the street. 
When he came near the lamp designated, D'Aubant 
saw th^ bulky form ahead of him move off steadily; 
he took careful note of directions and followed. 

They had gone a short distance when his guide 
turned into a dismal street, which led abruptly up a 
rough-paved incline. It seeded nothing better than 
a haphazard alley, crooked and winding, between 
houses which fronted each other so closely that a man 
might almost touch the wall on both sides. D'Aubant 
glanced upward; the peaked gables came so near to- 
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gether at the top as to leave only a narrow jagged 
strip of moonlit sky between. He paid dearly for his 
carelessness in not watching his feet, for he bruised 
his shins against some jutting steps. D'Aubant's vig- 
orous oaths brought Herr Schmenkel to a stand, and 
he came up with his guide. 

"This is called the Himmelstrasse, my Lord; you 
can easily recognize it by the carved front at the cor- 
ner — 

"HoUengasse would be a fitter name ; I shall know 
it again, never fear." 

"Here is our place," observed the practical German, 
who was nothing of a humorist ; "two doors this side 
the church, to the left." 

D'Aubant thought they must have come very near 
the end of their journey, for the stretch of blackness 
seemed completely blocked by a forbidding structure, 
which Herr Schmenkel assured him was a church. 
As they could proceed no farther, they must perforce 
go in. Herr Schmenkel shuffled his feet on the door- 
step, then knocked. 

The door opened instantly — into utter darkness. 
Both men stepped inside, and the door closed. A per- 
fectly silent fellow ushered them up the stairs into a 
large room on the second floor. The room was se- 
verely plain, furnished in the fashion of many genera- 
tions gone, a heavy oaken table being the most con- 
spicuous article in the room. Beside this table sat 
a man, tall and vigorous, fully gray, but square- 
built and powerful in spite of his years. His huge 
brows gave him the appearance of a man who squints 
at you from underneath a thatch. 

"My Lord"— Schmenkel bowed low— "this is tBJe 
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gentleman." Knowing perfectly well what was ex- 
pected of him, Schmenkel bowed again, turned, and 
left the house without another word. The man at the 
table did not speak at all until he was alone with 
D'Aubant. 

"This is Monsieur d'Aubant ? Pray be seated. Mon- 
sieur." D'Aubant took a seat, and the old man con- 
tinued : 

"You are come from Dresden ?" D'Aubant nodded 
his assent. 

"Before that you were — " 

"Pardon, Monsieur," D'Aubant interrupted courte- 
ously, "but I have not yet the honor of knowing to 
whom I speak." 

The other man hesitated. He scanned D'Aubant 
closely and looked over a paper that he held in his 
hand. 

"I merely wished to be sure of Monsieur's identity. 
I must make no mistakes. I am the Count von Lindau, 
envoy of Sweden, resident at this court." 

D'Aubant had heard many times of this masterful 
old diplomat with the gray hair and extraordinary 
brows. His shrewdness and fertility of resource in 
a pinch had set afloat many stories concerning him. 
People often wondered why the chancellor of Sweden 
should keep a man so able at so insignificant a post. 
Indeed his very presence here marked the vital inter- 
ests which Sweden had at stake. For a moment 
D'Aubant and Von Lindau measured each other, and 
then Von Lindau spoke. 

"I am pleased to meet Monsieur, and to know that 
he is to be our friend. You are here on a somewhat 
unusual errand," he continued smiling. 
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"Very — ^and not one of my seeking." 

"Do you fully understand what it is desired you 
should do?" 

"I confess to a very vague idea of it," laughed 
D'Aubant, wholly without mirth. 

"Well, I must go more into detail. The Russian 
prince is now at Dresden on his way to this place. He 
comes unwillingly, as you perhaps know, urged on by 
the tsar. We have reliable information that Alexis is 
not commanded to make formal proposal for the hand 
of this Princess Charlotte; yet he knows that such is 
his father*s wish. This we learn from active friends 
in the suite of Alexis — ^the truth is, his most trusted 
companions are our allies. They are bitterly antag- 
onistic to this German alliance, and will delay him by 
every means in their power." 

D'Aubant listened attentively, though much of what 
the resident said was a matter of common knowledge. 

"Now, your mission, as I understand it," Von Lin- 
dau continued, "is to interest the Princess Charlotte 
so that she will either refuse Alexis outright if he pro- 
poses, or at least defer the marriage." D'Aubant felt 
very foolish indeed as he silently bowed to Von Lin- 
dau's interrogation — it seemed so small a business for 
a soldier to engage in. 

"If," pursued Von Lindau, "she once makes up her 
mind not to marry Alexis, it would be a mighty task 
for all of Christendom to compel her. But Kuno can 
tell you more of this than I — ^he has tried her. You are 
to lodge with him in the house of Burgomaster Seidel 
— I believe you two are old friends." 

The men talked on for two good hours. Von Lin- 
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dau gained more confidence in this crack-brained 
scheme after his conference with D'Aubant, who im- 
pressed him as a man of action rather than a carpet 
knight. • 

"Von Sorr had a one-sided love affair with her a 
year ago/' the old man said in conclusion, "and he 
can doubtless give you much valuable information." 

Von Lindau laid his hand on the knob; D'Aubant 
started out. 

"Wait a moment/' the resident detained him ; "you 
will be so good as to meet me here every other even- 
ing at ten. But be careful that you show no acquaint- 
ance with me in public. Good night, Monsieur." 

D'Aubant felt some slight qualms of conscience as 
he made his way back to the Castle Cellar — the girl 
seemed very young and innocent to be made the game 
for this cold-blooded hunt. Then he thought again 
of Daria's heavenly innocence, and his lip curled at 
the mockery of the mask that women wear. 

"Oh, well, Where's the harm of it?" he justified him- 
self, as he threw down his pistols upon the bed. "If 
I lie to her, she's lying to some one else — ^a poor fool, 
who perhaps believes her." 

Just about bedtime Kuno knocked at the door. 
"Hullo, D'Aubant, still up? I wanted to tell you that 
we are invited to the castle to-morrow night; they 
will have music — not a dozen people in all, quite en 
famille — is that what you French would say?" 

The two men sat and smoked and talked together 
for perhaps an hour. 

"I am wretchedly tired to-night," Kuno remarked, 
as he rose and stretched himself. Then the door 
closed behind him, and D'Aubant smoked on alone. 
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"where have we met?'* 

TDURGOM ASTER Seidel's venerable house of 
-*-^ tile and plaster, and carved oak which had al- 
most hardened into stone, stood on a corner of the 
street along which D*Aubant had entered Wolfenbiit- 
tel. Impertinent little windows peeped out of the steep 
red roof with most fantastic irregularity ; some frankly 
curious ones held themselves wide open, while others 
merely squinted like sleepy eyes, or the lid of a half- 
closed chest. 

Five stories and a peaked garret enabled those in- 
quisitive windows to peer out above their neighbors' 
heads, watching the whereabouts and whatabouts and 
talkabouts of burghers who ponderously went and 
came under their surveillance. 

The street in front was broad, though winding ; that 
at the side ran straight on past a row of modest 
dwellings, tiled and stuccoed, and proud to be 
found in such pretentious company. Back of the 
burgomaster's an alley completely separated him from 
the lesser world — a narrow crevice in the walls of 
scarcely sufficient width to admit the family milk and 
marketing. All of these streets were substantially 
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paved, for the Hausfrauen of Seidel abhorred mud- 
tracking across their neatly scrubbed floors. 

In the morning D'Aubant and Terry came early to 
the burgomaster's door. Before he knocked, the 
Frenchman paused to examine its rich quaint carvings, 
the curiously wrought lamp which overhung it, the 
square stone steps and the iron railing. Then he 
knocked. The voluble burgomaster was expecting 
him, and had prepared a room on the second floor with 
several small windows, very close together, overlook- 
ing the street, and shaded by curtains immaculately 
clean. The high mantel, the broad fireplace, the fur- 
niture grown black with age, all pleased D'Aubant's 
artistic eye. 

"Yes, yes, I have no doubt I shall be quite com- 
fortable here,'* he replied, seeking to stem the burgo- 
master's steady torrent of commendation ; "but where 

is the Count von Sorr ?" 

******* 

Three doors down the hallway Kuno von Sorr was 
having a very bad half-hour, which interfered with 
his plans for welcoming D'Aubant. In fact the Count 
von Sorr met with a detention — a serious detention, 
one that had traveled all the way from Vienna for 
the express purpose of meeting him. Waldo, his serv- 
ing-man, very grudgingly admitted the visitor. 

"Master, it is the Jew again," he whispered. 

Samuel Baumgartner, the money-lender of* Vienna, 
followed Waldo into the room. Very respectful and 
very apologetic, the old fellow rubbed his hands to- 
gether and prayed all good blessings upon the noble 
Count von Sorr, 
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"Waldo, you may leave us," Kuno ordered, in the 
tone of a man who lacks courage to refuse. 

Samuel's cringing manner fell from him like a dis- 
carded robe. 

"Well, my Lord, this is the third day after the time 
you specified — ^the ninth. I am glad to believe you 
have the moneys ready — " 

"Unfortunately, Samuel, I have not — ^I have been 
greatly disappointed in some — " 

Samuel clenched his hands doggedly. 

"But the notes must be paid to-day, otherwise they 
go immediately to the duke." 

"But, Samuel!" 

"It does no good, my noble Count; you have broken 
so many promises, told me so many lies — *' 

Kuno turned pale, but did not resent the Jew's plain 
statement of a fact. 

"Where's the inheritance which was to come from 
the Countess Theresa ? She's dead, and you were not 
even mentioned in her will. Where's the rich mar- 
riage you were to make so fast — ^your cousin, the 
Princess Charlotte, who you assured me was des- 
perately in love with you? Alexis of Russia is even 
now on his way to marry her." The Jew flung his 
arms apart with an expressive gesture of disgust. 

"But," Kuno interrupted, "the duke is surety for 
the note, and — " 

Samuel looked Kuno so scornfully in the face that 
the young man wavered and dropped his eyes. 

"That is not the truth, my noble Count von Sorr," 
Samuel said with the stern decision of a man who 
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knows, and is not afraid to speak, "the duke has no 
knowledge of those notes — it is not a true signature." 

Kuno sprang to his feet threateningly; the man's 
face grew livid, but Samuel did not give back an inch. 

"Do you mean, Samuel," he sputtered, "that I— do 
you mean that — " 

"You forged the duke's name to those notes of 
hand." Samuel coolly supplied the proper phrase; 
"I suspected it before, now I am sure. Yes, that is 
correct, my noble Count von Sorr," Samuel repeated, 
looking him steadily in the eye. 

Kuno's hand fell, not upon the head of Samuel, but 
limply to his own side. After some moments Kuno 
glanced up — 3, new plan had struck him. The house 
was quiet — ^no one in sight or hearing. He asked 
blandly of Samuel : 

"Would you let me see the signature, Samuel? 
I—" 

The Jew laughed, — that is, his lips moved, but no 
sound came. 

"I have not fetched the papers with me. Samuel is 
no fool ; they are in a very safe place where they would 
be found if misfortune befell me." 

For a long time Kuno studied the floor intently; 
his whole body relaxed into a perfectly hopeless at- 
titude. 

"Come, come," the Jew demanded in the coldest, 
most business-like voice, "what do you mean to do?" 

Kuno made no reply — he had come to the end of his 
resources. 

"I'm waiting," Samuel insisted. 
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"I can raise five hundred to-day, Samuel," Kuno 
ventured in supplicating tones, "if you will wait a fort- 
night for the rest — " 

"How do I know that you will give me the money ?" 

"Here it is." Kuno went to his locker and took out 
a bag of coin — five hundred thalers he had but yester- 
day received from the Swede. Kuno had intended this 
for more agreeable uses, and poured it on the table • 
grudgingly as his own heart's blood. "There should 
be exactly five hundred thalers." 

"It counts out correctly." Samuel had it already 
stacked in little piles; then he shoveled it into a bag 
and thrust the bag into his pocket. "Let me see; a 
fortnight — to-day is the twelfth — on the twenty-sixth 
I shall return," and Kuno felt so reHeved that he for- 
got to demand a receipt. 

"The fiend take him," he muttered, striding up and 
down his room, feeling like a man who has had a par- 
ticularly vivid nightmare. 

Then Kuno turned his thoughts to the Princess 
Charlotte, upon whose revenues he had relied to get 
him out of this very scrape. He vented his disap- 
pointment by cursing her for a cold-blooded, un- 
appreciative woman. If he could only marry her, then 
all of these infernal money troubles would immediately 
come to an end. But he had failed — he, the redoubt- 
able Kuno von Sorr, the invincible bower-knight, the 
most exquisite dandy in Europe, had utterly failed to 
gain anything more than a laugh from his beautiful 
cousin. She parried his love-sick speeches with a 
ridiculous good sense which maddened Kuno. 
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*'Now do not be absurd, my pretty cousin/' she 
would stop him with such merry raillery that at last he 
slunk away and owned himself beaten. In his resent- 
ment he Itched for the petty revenge of seeing Charlotte 
humiliated. So he welcomed the gold of Sweden to his 
flabby purse as the price of helping D'Aubant. 

"By the arm of Mars/' he suddenly remembered, 
"that cursed Jew has kept me from my appointment 
with D'Aubant. But I do not feel in the humor to 
talk with him now/' he said to himself, and slipped 
out of the house by a side door. 

Terry and D'Aubant were busily engaged in getting 
settled. The Irishman forgot to grumble about the un- 
packing, for D'Aubant announced that he would help. 
D'Aubant dearly loved to handle his books and trinkets. 
He hauled out everything at once, scattered the room 
full of miscellaneous plunder, wrangling all the while 
with Terry as to where each article should be placed. 

"Now, Terry, there's just that one big box to open." 

"Hadn't we better get these other things straight 
before we bring out any more?" suggested the man 
mildly. 

"Oh no, you're too slow for me ; I want this room 
arranged immediately— I'll open it in a moment." He 
speedily demolished the top of the box and stirred his 
hands amongst its contents. "What's all this in here? 
Come, bear a hand, let's take it to the window where 
I can see." 

Master and man. caught up the heavy box, one at 
each end, and were struggling across the floor with 
it step by step, when D'Aubant's eye lit upon a small 
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bundle of letters carefully tied together. He deliber- 
ately eased his end of the box to the floor, and reached 
for the package. 

"Hello — what's this?" He tore oflF the wrapper to 
look at the delicate handwriting. 

Terry stood still, fuming at his end of the box. A 
smile came slowly to D'Aubant's face; a smile half 
of wistful regret, half of indulgence for some long 
forgotten folly. This particular folly, though, seemed 
to leave its legacy of sweetness to the fool. D'Aubant 
rose from his knees, upset a pile of books from a com- 
fortable chair, drew the chair to a window and sat 
down to read. 

Terry had gradually let down his end of the box, 
and stood with arms at hips, watching his trifling mas- 
ter, who sat there calmly unfolding a lot of mildewed 
letters written in a woman's hand. 

"Well?" was all Terry said, but the way he said it 
sufficiently expressed his disgust. D'Aubant glanced 
up innocently. 

"Terry, perhaps you had better get some one to help. 
There's too much work here for you to do alone, and 
I'm in a hurry to have it ended." Then he dropped 
his eyes to the letters again. 

"What a lot of lies they are ! But I believed her/' 
and he sat there, looking from the window, thinking. 

Kuno kept himself out of the house all day. Some 
time before eight he rapped on the door and inquired 
if D'Aubant was ready to go with him to the castle. 

"Master will be ready in a moment," apologized 
Terry ; "I am ashamed to invite a gentleman into such 
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a place — ^looks like the day after one of our fairs in 
Killamey." 

"Oh, that's good enough for him," called D'Aubant 
thrusting his head out of the bedroom. "If you like, 
Kuno, you may come in here, and watch me pull 
on a boot three sizes too small." 

"What the devil is this ?" asked Kuno, picking up a 
knotted billet of wood decorated with red and yellow 
feathers. 

"That's an Indian war-club I got in the American 
colonies," explained D'Aubant ; "all the things in that 
pile came from Louisiana. Amuse yourself examining 
my spoils whilst I finish dressing." D*Aubant kept up 
a running fire of comment — "Are we late ?" 

"No, there's plenty of time," Kuno answered, seat- 
ing himself on the solitary empty chair, beside a 
table piled high with books. Tilted up against the 
wall he saw a row of sketches in all stages of incom- 
pleteness, some in oil, some in water-color. Even to 
Kuno's uneducated eye they showed a master's touch — 
perhaps a dilettante master, but yet a master. 

There was one that especially attracted his atten- 
tion. It was larger and more elaborate than the others, 
and rested unframed on an easel by itself. From 
where Kuno sat it seemed the full figure of a woman 
richly dressed, with luxuriant ruddy hair. A sword- 
belt had been flung across the easel, and its tassels ob- 
scured the face. With the true officer's instinct, Kuno 
wished to see all there was of such a pretty woman, so 
he walked over and took down the belt. Two vicious 
strokes of black paint had partially destroyed the wom- 
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an's face, leaving only here and there a dash to show 
its marvelous coloring. 

"God! What a beautiful woman I But she looks 
like a wolf — 2l werwolf," he added under his breath. 

A singularly bold and odd conception of a face, 
drawn by a strong, firm hand. Kuno shuddered at 
its intense malevolence. 

D'Aubant came stamping in, forcing his feet into 
the protesting boots. He stopped a moment, saw 
Kuno at the easel, and glanced angrily toward Terry, 
who ducked his head and disappeared. Then D'Au- 
bant remarked carelessly to Kuno : 

"A very bad piece of work, and I crossed it out — ^the 
likeness was a total failure." 

"I was thinking," responded Kuno without taking 
his fascinated eyes away, "she's a magnificent beauty, 
but she looks more like a werwolf than a woman. 
'Twould never do to let your model see it." 

"In some respects it is a faithful likeness;" D'Au- 
bant threw a cloth over the canvas. 

"Did you paint that ?" asked Kuno incredulously. 

"Yes," D'Aubant nodded; "most of these are my 
work ; some were given me, and some I bought." 

"You are a peculiar fellow," observed Kuno, looking 
round at the queer mixture of artistic and barbaric 
keepsakes. "How the devil do you ever find time for 
such things ?" 

"Behold, my lordship," D'Aubant replied with mock 
gravity, extending his arm as if he pointed to his 
fields, his forests and his mountains; "this is my do- 
main; behold it. As the gear Fve gained in nearly 
thirty years it does not count for much." 
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Something in the man's manner closed Kuno's lips 
to further comment. 

"It is time we were going/' he suggested, and the 
two men picked their way gingerly across the trash- 
strewn floor. 

"Yes, gone bear-hunting again," Terry grunted, 
taking the picture from the easel. "This is the kind 
of game he mostly, hunts," dusting the picture care- 
fully, "and sometimes it catches him. Perhaps he will 
let me throw the thing away — some one's always see- 
ing it and asking questions." 

Then Terry carried out Barbara's portrait and de- 
posited it in a back room. He scrutinized the ruined 
face, with a half amused, half regretful expression. 
"Bear-hunting — ^by my faith, 'tis pleasant enough, but 
it drags a man into many troubles. Six months in a 
prison at Trieste, two years lost in America and 
the devil knows what. What a gentleman! What a 
gentleman !" 

After a short walk Kuno passed the guard at the 
bridge, and entered the castle with the air of a man 
thoroughly at home. 

"Hello, Caspar," he nodded pleasantly to the old 
footman at the door. Caspar hurried to take the gen- 
tlemen's cloaks and hats. Evidently Kuno was a fa- 
vorite. Then they ascended the stair and paused at 
the door of the drawing-room where the ladies were 
assembled. It seemed that there were not more than 
half a dozen of them, and as many men, a select com- 
pany of Charlotte's most intimate friends. Two faces 
were already known to D'Aubant — ^the Princess Char- 
lotte herself, and the Princess MichaeloflF, which was 
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the Russian name by which no one dared to call Aunt 
Frederica. 

"Look there, Kuno, in the back room," D'Aubant 
directed his friend's attention to a vigorous old man 
at a card-table ; "am I mistaken, or is that Doctor Gott- 
fried Hartmann ?" 

"Yes, opposite the duke — ^they are great gossips." 

"I thought I recognized him — I knew him well in 
Vienna." 

The Hvely and talkative Duke Anton Ulrich laid 
down his cards to tell with great animation an anec- 
dote he had just put into his novel "Octavia." Those 
that laughed loudest were reckoned his best friends. 

"Listen, .D'Aubant. The duke is talking about his 
book ; he is writing a never-ending novel, you know. 
Mention it — ^tell him you have heard it highly spoken 
of. That's the best way to make fair weather with 
him." 

Kuno and D*Aubant were standing unnoticed in the 
door, the new-comer looking about him as a soldier 
might seek to fix a probable battle-ground in his 
mind's eye. There they stood until Charlotte caught 
sight of them. She drew another young girl's arm 
into her own. 

"Come, Louisa, there's Kuno and his friend, the 
Chevalier d'Aubant; you must be very gracious to 
him." 

Arm in arm the two girls crossed the room, and in 
Charlotte's first glance D'Aubant was sure he noted 
again that same glimmer of puzzled half-recognition. 
D'Aubant thanked his lucky stars for the sacrifice of 
his beard. 
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Charlotte nodded familiarly to Kuno, who immedi- 
ately presented D'Aubant to both the ladies. Char- 
lotte extended her hand with cordial graciousness ; 
etiquette required only the most formal of bows. 

"Oh, the chevalier and I are already friends," she 
laughed merrily; "we made each other's acquaintance 
yesterday." 

Kuno looked suspiciously at D'Aubant and won- 
dered why he had not mentioned it. 

"We met through his dogs, but I had no idea that 
he was your famous Chevalier d'Aubant" — she bowed 
with a provoking mock reverence — "for really, my 
dear Chevalier, you have no idea how this cousin of 
mine has sung your praises. You will have a mighty 
task living up to the reputation he has given you in 
advance." 

"Over-zealous friends may be a grave disadvantage, 
your Highness ; Kuno here is intensely loyal, yet when 
he attempted to describe his cousin to me, I discover 
that he has fallen deplorably short." D'Aubant in- 
clined his head gallantly toward the girl. 
, "Quite prettily said. Chevalier; really I must give 
you a very good mark for that speech." She retorted 
with such gravity, that but for an appreciative twinkle 
in her eye, D'Aubant might have supposed that she 
failed to understand. There was a suggestion of quiet 
dignity about the girl, however, which made D'Aubant 
forget several other speeches appropriate to the oc- 
casion. She turned to Kuno. 

"Cousin, you must see his dogs — will you be so kind 
as to bring them to me some day, Chevalier? I love 
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animals, and yours are the most beautiful I have ever 
seen — one of them is so friendly." 

All the while Charlotte kept glancing into his face. 
Presently she asked without apology : 

"Where is it we have met before ? I feel very sure 
that I have seen you somewhere." 

"No, your Highness, / could never have forgotten." 

"Yet when I saw you yesterday, I felt quite certain 
that you started as if you recognized me — " 

" 'Twas only the realization of a dream." 

"Tut, tut," Charlotte laughed and stamped her foot 
prettily, "you Frenchmen never talk sensibly." 

"And your mirror never looks ugly." 

The winsome frankness of this girl would have 
placed the veriest clown upon a friendly footing. 
D'Aubant chatted with the princess while Kuno dis- 
creetly drifted about the rooms with Louisa, greeting 
his other friends. 

Two elderly ladies entered from the inner apart- 
ments, and D'Aubant could see one of them direct the 
other's attention to him. 

"My mother, with Aunt Frederica," explained Char- 
lotte ; "they're nodding their heads off for me to pre- 
sent you — Aunt Frederica always has the greatest 
curiosity about my friends." 

Charlotte led D'Aubant to her mother, a mild-faced 
woman from whom the daughter had inherited her 
deep gray eyes. 

"Mother, this is the Chevalier d'Aubant of whom 
Kuno has told us so much. And this. Chevalier, is 
Aunt Frederica — ^the Countess von Gerstein." Char- 
lotte always gave her the title she had borne before her 
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unfortunate marriage. It was very plain that the re- 
lations between these two were of the closest. 

Aunt Frederica had a composed, benignant face, 
yet there were strong, straight lines of unflinching 
resolution about the mouth. The old wpman had 
grown broad ; she stood squarely on her feet, and had 
a stanch will of her own. People often remarked that 
the Princess Charlotte had many of the characteristics 
of her aunt. 

D'Aubant talked on with the dowager princess and 
Aunt Frederica, quite unconscious that he attracted 
general attention from the younger women in the 
room. Kuno had sounded his praises most industri- 
ously in the little court, and fired a great feminine 
curiosity concerning him. 

"Kuno, Kuno," called the Princess Augusta von 
Dettmar, "come here. Is that your friend over there, 
talking with Cousin Charlotte ?" 

"Yes, he arrived yesterday." 

"You are right — ^he is very handsome," remarked 
Augusta critically; "fetch him here at once — I am 
simply perishing for something new, something dif- 
ferent to talk about." 

Kuno went dutifully to D'Aubant where he stood 
with the three ladies, while Augusta and the others 
made their comments upon the distinguished-looking 
stranger who promised a breath of novelty in their 
monotonously prosaic lives. 

"Come, Henri," — Kuno apologized to the ladies, — 
"I must present you to—" 

"No, I shall stand sponsor for him myself," Char- 
lotte promptly objected, "besides, I'm not yet ready to 
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give him up. He is telling us about his dogs, and I 
have invited him to ride to-morrow, when we shall 
have the dogs running with us." 

"Unnecessary to repeat that so many times," sug- 
gested D* Aubant ; "I quite understand your invitation 
is primarily for the sake of the dogs." 

"Here, here," interrupted Kuno; "we are keeping 
the ladies waiting." 

"Yes, come — I'll be generous." And Charlotte led 
the way to divide her interesting find with the others. 

"He's delightful," she whispered aside to her cou- 
sin Augusta, "perfectly delightful." 

"What's that?" inquired the jealous little Prince Leo 
von Dettmar, twisting at his highly waxed mustache. 

"The Chevalier d'Aubant — we were saying that he 
is very charming." 

"Who knows anything about him?" demanded this 
aristocratic midget. "Who—" 

"Leo !" Charlotte flared. "None of that. My recog- 
nition of the Chevalier d'Aubant puts him at once 
above question." 

The bantam princeling knew better than to reply. 
He did not care to impale himself on Charlotte's un- 
sparing tongue; so he slipped away to a safe dis- 
tance, where he strutted and muttered bravely to him- 
self. 

D'Aubant was no fool to alarm his quarry by rush- 
ing madly in. He made himself agreeable to all the 
ladies, perhaps a trifle more so to the Princess Louisa 
than to Charlotte, for Charlotte was the hostess and 
must give way to her guest. D'Aubant's tongue nim- 
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bly ran the gamut of sweet and meaningless phrases 
when he talked with the Princess Louisa, but some- 
how he found the clear gray eyes of Charlotte very 
disconcerting when he tried to play the same old game 
with her. 

"I wonder whom she's lying to with those honest 
looking eyes," he thought to himself, as he watched 
the girl moving about among her guests; "they're 
good implements to make fools with— even better than 
Dana's." 

D'Aubant sat trying to talk with the Princess 
Louisa, and dreamily listening to a frowsy-headed 
violinist whom he had often seen in Vienna. After a 
rapturous encore, the musician laid his violin again 
in rest, and drew the bow across it with a strange 
weird tremolo. At the first clear note D'Aubant 
flinched violently, then leaned forward and drank in 
the well-remembered sound — ^that same wild Hun- 
garian air which wailed and surged and screamed 
in a miracle of melody. The man listened and shiv- 
ered. Unconsciously his fingers reached out to lay 
themselves across the quivering strings. The fierce 
tempestuous passion and the pain, the pathos of peni- 
tence that came too late — ^the violin sang clearly of 
it all. Yes, yes — it was the same air, the unchanged 
tameless ebb and flow of passionate desire. 

"Lies, all lies," he clenched his teeth and muttered 
it— "lies, all lies." 

The music choked and wavered and died. 

"Come, Chevalier," the voice was so close beside him 
that he sprang to his feet. There was Charlotte, her 
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full eyes looking* directly into his. "Come, Chevalier, 
it is your turn now; Herr Zeiten tells me that you 
sing; will you not favor us — for me?" 

For the life of him D'Aubant could not resist the 
slender hand held out to him, and whether he would 
or no he followed her across the floor. 

"Herr Zeiten," he remarked cordially to the violin- 
ist, "I am delighted to see you again so unexpectedly." 
The old fellow bowed his pleasure and honor at being 
remembered by such a gentleman. 

"I have taken the liberty. Chevalier, to tell her High- 
ness that you sing — " 

"For which I do not thank you," laughed D'Aubant. 

"But I do," supplemented Charlotte. 

Charlotte moved away and sank comfortably into a 
chair ; Prince Leo instantly took his place protectingly 
beside her, and eyed the stranger with crushing disap- 
proval. 

D'Aubant spoke a few words to Herr Zeiten, waited 
for his accompaniment, and began. The man opened 
his lips, and a bold rich barytone filled the remotest 
corners of the room. The hum of voices ceased ; the 
card-players wheeled in their chairs to listen. 

He sang of war, not of love ; sang with a swing and 
a rush, and a bugle's clearness — ^the storm of battle, 
the flash of steel, the flutter of countless pennons — 

Let other men twine all their hopes at the shrine 
Where mankind hath ever been sinning; 
The Blade shall be mine, its sheen and its shine. 
For Death is a glorious winning. 
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Let Other vain knights in deluded delight 

Kiss fickle false cheeks into blushing; 

For me the swift fight where the steel flashes bright 

Where shouting-mad legions are rushing. 

My lady is tried, she shall hang as I ride. 
Her hilt to my hand turneth ever; 
A tender young bride she shall nestle beside 
With love that endureth forever. 

Through nights of despair I know she rests there; 
Like Honor she shineth the brighter; 
Proud, proudly I bear my mistress so fair 
Where the scream of the fife may delight her. 

In days of delight through the thick of the fight, 
Tossed aloft on the crest of the battle, 
My lady so bright knoweth never a fright 
At the War-God's grim ominous rattle. 

No mistress I miss in the passion of this. 
Where the enemy's banners are flying; 
ril barter each kiss for her low singing hiss 
As she drinks the warm blood of the dying. 

Charlotte had composed herself in an attitude of 
polite attention. Little by little the girl leaned for- 
ward, her lips apart and bosom heaving with the 
martial enthusiasm of her race. When the last strains 
died away she rose. 

"What a stirring song, Chevalier — " she began. 
The Princess Augusta joined them and interrupted : 
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"Yes, but a most ungallant sentiment to express be- 
fore so many ladies." 

"It is quite possible, your Highness, for tongue and 
heart to disagree, and the tongue, you know, makes 
more noise than the heart." 

"What a diplomat you are!" remarked Charlotte, 
absently. 

One of the gentlemen came from the card-room to 
ask that the Chevalier d'Aubant be presented to the 
duke. 

"I fear, Chevalier," the gentleman laughingly pro- 
tested, "that your song has broken up our game of 
cards." 

It required all of Kuno's restraint to choke back 
some sarcastic fling at the noise these women had made 
over D'Aubant — ^he could not see what there was in 
the fellow to warrant it. But the jealous dandy held 
his tongue. "Women and children must have new 
toys," he grumbled to himself as they walked home 
together. 

"By the way," D'Aubant remarked after some time, 
"the duke is expecting Alexis in about a week." 

Kuno smiled a superior knowledge. 

"It will be much longer than that before he reaches 
here — our friends are taking good care to entertain 
him along the road." 

"Well, what do you think of her?" asked Kuno non- 
chalantly, when they had lighted their first pipes and 
Terry had placed a bottle of wine between them. 

"I can hardly judge — she is somewhat different 
from most women; but every woman is a different 
woman for that matter — a separate study, and you 
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never learn anything of one by knowing another. If 
she were a man I should say you could trust him — I 
never saw a man with that kind of eye who did not 
have a high temper — who would not fight hard and 
keep faith." 

"The temper part of your diagnosis is correct — call 
me to witness," Kuno assented from experience. 

"I can not make up my mind," observed D'Aubant, 
critically as if he discussed the training of a horse, 
** whether it would be wiser to try the long siege or 
the frantic assault." 

"Better not try the assault ; she'll laugh at you, and 
when she laughs you'll feel like a whipped schoolboy." 

"Tell me, Kuno, has she ever had any love affairs — 
been guilty of any indiscretion ?" he asked coolly. 

"None — she's either very innocent — or very sly." 
There was a veiled insinuation in his tone that caused 
D'Aubant to glance quickly at him. 

"If I could find some weak spot to attack, some 
breach in the wall, it might be easier. You know 
there is nothing like sharing a woman's secret with 
her for bringing you close together." 

Kuno shrugged his shoulders. 

"It will take a keener nose than yours to scent it 
out." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HEATHEN SILVER 

THE morrow came so clear and crystalline that 
the farthest mountains seemed drawn in blue 
against a bluer sky, and so close that a man might 
reach out his hand and touch them. 

Kuno and D'Aubant were mounting their horses in 
front of the burgomaster's house before setting out 
to join the ladies. D'Aubant whistled blithely as a 
lark that soars toward the sun. 

"Hurry, Kuno, it's a perfect day, — b. day for men 
to smack their lips and thank God they're living." 
D'Aubant rose in his stirrups and shouted, "Hi, lads ; 
hi, lads. Come in." Kenneth and Stuart abandoned 
their chase of a butcher's cat, and trotted to his side. 

The men rode gaily to the castle where the impatient 
girls already waited. 

"Here you are, you laggards," Charlotte called ; "it's 
a shame to waste a minute of such glorious weather." 

"Not so, your Highness," protested both at once, 
consulting their watches, "it lacks four minutes to the 
hour — and your horses are not yet here." 

"Really we were a little ahead of time," admitted 
Xx)uisa ; "we forgive you — " 

68 
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"For the sake of the dogs," suggested Charlotte; 
"I'm so glad you brought them." 

D'Aubant dismounted and tossed his whip to Stu- 
art ; the dog lay down obediently beside it, while Ken- 
neth claimed Saladin's rein. 

"Guard, Stuart; guard, Kenneth," he bade them, 
and climbed the steps to where the ladies were. 

Kuno paused to observe the dogs. 

"How long will he watch that whip?" he asked, 
pointing to Stuart. 

"Until I come back." 

"But some one might take it away from him ?" 

"Try it," suggested D'Aubant; "you're a good 
friend of his." 

Kuno out of curiosity walked down the steps and 
made a pretense of taking the whip; Stuart bristled 
instantly. 

"Come, Stuart come." But the dog's suspicions 
were aroused, and he would not let Kuno touch him. 

"I wager I can get it," exclaimed Charlotte ; "Stuart 
likes me." 

"Good;" D'Aubant accepted the challenge. "I of- 
fer you a better wager. He will not even let you enter 
your own door if I put him on guard." 

"What do you wager?" 

"Anything you like, against your gloves — ^the ones 
you are wearing." 

She looked him over for some trifle. 

"Oh," and she laughed, "I choose to win your lucky 
piece — ^that coin the holy man in Egypt gave you." 

D'Aubant fumbled in his pocket. "I have carried 
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this for years, and would not venture it on a hazard. 
But this is sure." 

"Good ! it's a wager ; call your dog." 

D'Aubant walked out, picked up his whip and 
beckoned Stuart to follow. He then placed the coin 
just beyond the threshold. "Guard, Stuart, guard." 
Stuart crouched with the coin between his paws. 
"Now, your Highness, if you get it from him you may 
keep it, otherwise the gloves are mine. Be careful that 
he doesn't hurt you." 

Charlotte went boldly to the dog, swinging her 
gloves and humming a nonchalant air. 

"Good dog; good dog," she snapped her fingers 
carelessly at him. 

Stuart tried to stand firm, and appealed to D'Aubant. 
His master gave him no help, so he put one paw down 
on the coin. Charlotte knelt beside him, patting his 
head, and came back triumphantly with the prize be- 
tween her fingers. 

"Kuno does not understand how to treat dogs — " 

"Nor you how to treat men," snapped Kuno. 

Stuart tucked tail and slunk behind his master. 
D'Aubant patted him on the head and laughed. 
"Never mind, old fellow — I couldn't have withstood 
her either." But the dog was not content ; he marched 
out and picked a quarrel with Kenneth. 

"Aha, Monsieur d'Aubant, you have lost your lucky 
piece, and I shall wear it as a trophy of war," Char- 
lotte already dangled the prize from her belt. 

They set out to ride, and their way led along the 
same road by which D'Aubant had come. 
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"See," Charlotte pointed to a little bridle-patH; 
"there is where I met your dog and first saw you." 

"My birthplace," said D'Aubant, reverently uncov- 
ering his head. This was a favorite. remark of D'Au- 
bant's; he frequently used it at the beginning of an 
affair. The girl glanced at him quickly, and scarcely 
knew whether to smile or frown. She said nothing, 
as she led them up a steep path that wound among 
the trees and boulders. 

Somewhere, far away in the forest, they heard the 
rush of falling water, beating, plunging, dashing 
against the stones; louder and louder grew the roar, 
until they burst into full view of the weird little 
Nixie's waterfall. 

"Here, Chevalier d'Aubant, is where the wood- 
sprites and water-fairies meet in moonlight revels;" 
Charlotte lifted her voice above the roar. 

"A fit trysting-place for love." 

They stood side by side, watching the spray float 
up from the caldron below them, bearing with it a 
rainbow, like an intangible ribbon stretched across a 
cloud. Charlotte looked down on the turmoil, ab- 
sorbed and silent; D'Aubant dismounted and went 
very near the brink to get a better view. While he 
was not looking, Charlotte studied him minutely. The 
consciousness that she had seen him before was clear 
enough, but maddeningly elusive. She searched and 
searched, but her memory was vague as that cloud of 
mist below. It irritated her to forget. 

"Come, Monsieur d'Aubant," she proposed; "you 
and I will go on to the upper fall — ^but we must walk," 
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He helped her down and tethered the horses. 

"Cousin Kuno," she asked, "will you and Louisa 
come ?" — to which Kuno instantly replied, 

"No, I think not; we have seen it many times; 
Louisa and I will sit here and wait for you." 

Kuno and Louisa made themselves very comforta- 
;ble, and found amusement tossing stones into the 
rapids. Kuno flung the stones viciously, for even 
though he had agreed to help D'Aubant, he resented 
that Charlotte should treat the fellow at once with 
such frank favor. 

D'Aubant pressed on, up the steep acclivity which 
Charlotte pointed out, helping her to follow. After a 
few moments' hard climbing they came upon a rocky 
promontory directly beneath a huge shelf, over which 
the little stream tumbled as if it came from the spout 
of a pitcher. 

"Is it not beautiful. Monsieur?" inquired Charlotte, 
standing close beside him and gazing in awe upon 
the rush of falling waters. 

"Yes, yes — ^not nearly so high as the Lauterbrunnen, 
but there's much more water — ^the wildness of the 
forest — the coloring of the leaves at this season — ^alto- 
gether the general effect is more beautiful." 

The girl settled herself on a mossy bank and was 
silent. Presently she lifted her eyes. 

"Sit here. Monsieur ; I wish you to talk with me — 
seriously I do," she said, as if she had some difficulty 
in making up her mind. 

The man took his place at her feet, and rested 
against the rock on which she sat. He looked up at 
her, and .waited. 
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"I believe you will tell me the truth. You have 
been much in Muscovy ?" 

"Yes." 

"You know the tsar and this son of his, Alexis?" 

D'Aubant inclined his head. 

"And you have heard that they intend — ^that it has 
been supposed — that — ^well, I may as well say it — ^that 
it has been arranged for me to marry Alexis ?" 

"Yes," he answered her in wonderment. 

"Now tell me honestly, what manner of man is this 
Alexis — you have no interest in the matter, and will 
tell me the truth. My grandfather praises him to the 
skies, but he is determined that I shall marry him. 
Others tell fearful stories of his — his — everything. 
Now look at me, Monsieiu* d'Aubant, and tell me the 
truth." 

The suddenness of her question staggered the 
Frenchman. 

"Alexis," he stammered, "is rather tall — ^his eyes 
are — 

"Monsieur, you know very well that is not what 
I care for. I have seen him once. I mean the man, 
his habits, tastes, temper — ^tell me of them." 

"But, your Highness, I can not be the bearer of 
tales, and meddle in — " 

"Affairs which do not concern you — yes, I know; 
very proper and discreet." 

Still D'Aubant did not answer — she had finer eyes 
than Daria's, he thought — even more frank and inno- 
cent. 

"I almost forget," she continued, "that I've only 
known you a day. I can not trust the people about 
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me — ^they all have their own interests to serve. I 
thought a stranger would care little enough to tell me 
the truth." 

"Perhaps, even a stranger might care too much," 
he blurted out — ^then wondered how much of it he 
meant. The man stopped short, for she turned her 
eyes directly into his and disconcerted him. She col- 
ored faintly and rose from the rock. 

"I thought, Monsieur, — I hoped you would tell me 
— I believed — " then she said slowly, half to herself, 
half to him : "So you dread to tell me the truth con- 
cerning this man whom I expected to marry? I 
notice that they who love me most never speak of this 
marriage. Others talk about it, discuss it, speak of 
him — I hear it, I feel it, it is in the air I breathe, but 
no one tells me the truth. You can not realize how 
utterly alone a woman must feel to turn for help to 
strangers." 

"Yes, your Highness, but any man would hesitate 
to tell you of another who may become your husband 
— you would hate me forever if I spoke ill of him." 

"But mind you, Monsieur d'Aubant, I am not yet 
married to this bear of a Russian." 

"God forbid that you ever be !'' He voiced his feel- 
ing so vehemently that it startled her. 

Monsieur, why does every man guard so jealously 
the evil that the others do? God only knows what I 
shall do, perhaps — " but her voice faltered, and the 
sentence remained incomplete. 

D'Aubant took the hand that hung by her side. 
A moment it lay unprotesting in his own, without a 
tremor of consciousness. He stooped and pressed it 
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gently to his lips before he let it go. It may have 
been a part of the game; it may have been that the 
better part of his nature leaped up with a sudden long- 
ing to help her. For an instant the protecting instinct 
came uppermost; then he laughed to himself again — 
Daria had appealed most strongly to this very instinct, 
and afterward derided him for believing her. Then 
he deliberately sought to turn her agitation to his own 
account. He caught her hand again. She withdrew 
it quickly. 

"D'Aubant," she shamed him, "I am very, very 
sorry — I thought we should become better friends than 
that — ^the moment I trust you, you make me regret it." 

And D'Aubant felt as Stuart had felt when he per- 
mitted this same girl to rob him of his master's coin. 
But a gentleman engaged in such an enterprise as his, 
could not afford to feel at all; he must keep a cool 
head for every advantage that the game presented. 

"Forgive me. I did not mean to presume. I for- 
got your rank — ^to me you were only a woman in 
trouble—" 

"You think, then, I am in trouble about this mar- 
riage ?" She caught the idea quickly. 

"I do." His answer came so quick and rang with 
such sincerity, that she said immediately, 

"Then you make me believe the evil reports I hear 
about this most extraordinary prince." 

D'Aubant turned away to the fall and left her to 
think it over. 

"Come, D'Aubant." She extended her hand. "Let 
us be friends again — ^but I am disappointed. Some 
way I hoped that you would treat me as a rational 
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being. I hoped you would deal fairly by me. I sup- 
pose, though, there can never be fairness between men 
and women. Come, let us go — Kuno and Louisa will 
be anxious." 

Together they made their way down to the path 
where the others waited. D'Aubant helped her over 
the rough places and wondered at his own silence. 
Just before they came in sight of Kuno, Charlotte 
whispered, 

"I pay my wagers sometimes, even when I win. 
Look in your pockets when you get home." 

When D'Aubant reached his lodgings that night he 
found the girl's gloves stuffed into his pocket. He 
drew them out, stroked and smoothed and folded 
them. 

He held them up to Kuno. 

"See, Fm getting on. She put them in my pocket." 

"The devil she did — ^well it would not be much from 
any other woman." 
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CHAPTER VII 

FROM THE GIRDLE TO THE HEART 

KUNO VON SORR grew more and more desper- 
ate as the time approached when he must pay 
the Jew or have his deftness with the pen proclaimed 
to the world. Some bold stroke must be made to 
furnish him with money. He had long since passed 
the stage where conscience put a stumbling-block in 
the way of convenience. 

Anxiously as Kuno pondered over his precarious sit- 
uation, there was no abatement of the fellow's aristo- 
cratic assurance. His smile continued every whit as 
bland and careless ; his irreproachable attire contained 
neither a thaler nor the hint that a thaler was lacking. 
He had skated merrily on thin ice before, and he 
knew what it was to feel his footing tremble beneath 
him. 

One morning after D'Aubant had been three weeks 
in Wolfenbiittel, Kuno sauntered into his room and 
found him sullenly dressing. During the first two 
weeks Kuno's spirits drooped steadily as D'Aubant's 
climbed higher and higher in the scale. For the trifling 
Frenchman spent most of every day with Charlotte — 
luncheons, drives and music — until his calm effrontery 
nettled Kuno beyond endurance. Every evening at his 
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own fireside he discussed manoeuvers with his ally and 
every second night reported fully to the Swede. 

Then theJte came a sudden lull; things began to go 
wrong, and invitations to the castle ceased. Kuno 
secretly rejoiced to see D'Aubant gagging at the same 
bitter medicine that had cured his own disease. This 
was why Kuno smiled and D'Aubant sulked when 
Kuno came into his room. 

"Hey, D'Aubant— going out?" 

"Yes." Nothing more from D'Aubant except a 
savage tug at his legging, which refused to buckle. 

"Riding?" Kuno ventured to inquire. 

"Yes, riding, — I'm not putting on a night-robe, am 
I?" 

"With whom?" 

"The Princess Louisa. Wliat ails you, Kuno ? You 
ask more questions than an inquisitive priest." 

"And you're a veritable sphinx," laughed Kuno, half 
seriously. "I came in to find out what is going on. 
You haven't told me a word for heaven knows how 
long. Von Lindau complained to me this morning 
that you have missed your appointments with him." 

D'Aubant directed his sincere damnations to the leg- 
ging- 

"What's wrong, Henri ?" Kuno persisted ; "I've no- 
ticed that Charlotte hasn't been inviting you to ride 
with her every day, or to lunch, and you were not at 
her musicale last night." 

"Well, what of it? Can I not stay at home if I 
choose ?'' 

"Were you invited ?" 

"No," he admitted with a surly jerk at the buckle. 
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"What has happened ? We must lose no time ; news 
comes to-day that the tsarevitch will positively reach 
here on Tuesday — ^that's only four days off — " 

D'Aubant snapped the buckle on his legging and 
dashed it aside. 

"The tsarevitch may repose in hell for all I care." 

"What's gone wrong?'* 

"I do not know, and what's worse I can not find 
out/' 

Kuno sat down very complacently; the Swede had 
charged him to inquire, and he could not afford to be 
beaten by D'Aubant's petulance. 

"With whom do you ride to-day?" he asked agiain, 
quite as a matter of fact. 

"With the Princess Louise ; here's her note in which 
she asks me to ride with them to consult some old for- 
tune-teller up in the mountains. What fools women 
are about such things !" 

"And Charlotte?" 

"Goes with that dapper little tailor's model, Leo — 
what on earth a woman means by having such a gib- 
bering monkey dangling around her, I can not under- 
stand." D'Aubant stamped about in utter disgust. 
"Here, Terry, bring me my whip — ^be quick." 

"It does seem to me, D'Aubant," Kuno continued 
blandly, "that you have done everything possible, and 
for the first two weeks she listened to you, very will- 
ingly-" 

D'Aubant wheeled quickly, the whip in his hand, 
with a gesture very like a threat. He opened his lips, 
stopped himself, and turned toward the fire. 

"I was thinking, too," observed Kuno, "that you 
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played the lover to perfection, especially as you 
warmed up to the part ; a neat piece of acting — it made 
me wonder for a while if you were really becoming in- 
terested in our Arctic princess." 

"Hell's fire, Kuno— do you take me for a raving fool 
— ^you — " 

Kuno smiled as if he felt quite sure of something 
now, and walked out. The door slammed on his vis- 
itor, and D'Aubant stopped in the middle of the floor. 

"Yes, the fellow's right ; I am a raving fool. Strange 
I can never learn anything by being burned." 

He stalked down the stair to the street, and mounted 
Saladin so sluggishly that even his dogs knew some- 
thing was amiss. They sat on the door-step with their 
serious brown eyes begging for an invitation. 

"No, not to-day — I don't want you." 

Stuart and Kenneth crawled back into the house. 
D'Aubant jerked Saladin's head round in the direction 
of the castle, and after some ten minutes crossed the 
bridge into the castle courtyard. 

At the door strutted a tiny bantam of a man in most 
gorgeous uniform, the Prince Leo von Starenfels. 
With one hand he spread his coat-tails ; the other held 
his open watch. 

"What use can a woman have for such a perfumed 
manikin as that?" D'Aubant grumbled; "and his sis- 
ter Louisa is really a fine woman. Are the ladies ready, 
your Highness?" 

"No. They're. late; never saw a woman in my life 
that could keep an engagement. They think a man 
has nothing to do but await their pleasiu-e." D'Aubant 
very amusedly watched him parading to and fro. 
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'*Ah, Here they come at last," Leo said, as Charlotte 
and Louisa whirled up in a jaunty little cart. "Late 
again as usual," he called to them before they stopped. 

"It was not my fault, Leo, this time," his sister apol- 
ogized. 

"No, Leo, really I kept her ; I drove out to Mamma 
Minna's to take something for Gulda's wedding. She's 
my foster-sister, you know." 

Qiarlotte sprang lightly out of the cart, giving the 
tips of her fingers to her dazzling cousin. Toward 
D'Aubant she scarcely glanced. He engrossed himself 
with Louisa, yet the eyes in the back of his head saw 
that Qiarlotte no longer wore his coin. The jealous 
midget noticed it too, and he had little enough dis- 
cretion to ask : 

"Charlotte, where is the coin you won from Mon- 
sieur d'Aubant?" 

"Is it gone? So it is. I must have lost it some- 
where." 

Leo smiled benignantly upon the man whose keep- 
sake was so little valued, and the girls disappeared to 
don their riding-garbs. 

"A pair of gloves to the one that is back the quick- 
est," Leo called after them. 

It was scarcely fifteen minutes before Charlotte re- 
appeared, racing down the hallway in the trimmest of 
habits, with tall stiff collar and shining hat. She was 
drawing on her gauntlets. 

"I win the gloves," she laughed, quite out of breath. 

Leo rode ahead with Charlotte, leaving his sister to 
D'Aubant. 

Louisa laughed buoyantly and often, for the wit of 
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D'Aubant gave her frequent opportunities to display 
her really beautiful teeth. A fool may tell a woman 
she has pretty teeth, but the wise man makes her laugh 
and show them. Louisa lagged her horse, falling 
farther and farther to the rear, while D'Aubant as 
steadily sought to keep nearer Charlotte. The couple 
ahead waited for them. 

"This is the road, is it not, Louisa?" 

"Yes, the house is somewhere up that way," Louisa 
pointed upward through the forest. 

The road was nothing more than the merest bridle- 
path, leading directly into the heart of the mountains 
through the rocks and gloomy firs that trailed their 
branches to the ground — z region of eternal twilight. 

They climbed on and on until Louisa halted her 
horse and called to Oiarlotte. 

"See that big black rock with the cave in it — ^no, look 
this way. Now look where that rock almost touches 
the next one. See, it is filled in between with stones ; 
that must be Marta's hut, just as Helmuth said we 
should find it." 

It was a queer abode for any human creature ; half 
cave, half hut of stone, wedged in between two giant 
boulders. Its front was formed of slabs laid solidly to- 
gether, great door-posts of rough-hewn timbers, and 
a stout oaken door — all so near the color of the motm- 
tain side that it would have escaped a careless eye. 

Charlotte looked curiously at the place. 

"Yes, that must be it; but how can we reach it?" 

"I wouldn't go at all," objected Leo ; "you will ruin 
your clothes." 
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Charlotte did not hear him ; she turned to D'Aubant 
for guidance. 

"I fear, my Lady, you must take it afoot — or go 
back ; the path is too steep for horses." 

The gray girl was not of the stuff that turns back 
for obstacles. 

"We will go afoot," she decided. 

Leo grumbled, and remained with the horses. 
D'Aubant half hoped that Louisa too might give up 
the climb. But no, she came on, disgusted with her 
brother, for this arrangement forced a division of her 
cavalier. 

It was a steep path, threading among the rocks and 
trees, but D'Aubant managed to help them both up 
the rougher places. 

Once, going up a short precipitous cliff, he stood 
some few steps above them, holding by a tree; in 
reaching back to Charlotte he cast a long look into her 
eyes. She met his glance as if she did not see him, as 
a woman that moves under the spell of some powerful 
drug. 

D'Aubant had been disposed to laugh at the whole 
affair, and only went because it threw him into com- 
pany with Charlotte. He had seen witches in plenty, 
fakirs in droves, and multitudes of so-called "holy 
men" during his wanderings in Egypt. 

When they had reached the level but were yet some 
distance away, the door of the hut opened and a 
woman stood in its shadowy recess. Her large black 
eyes, which age had left undimmed, fastened gravely 
on each in turn, even D'Aubant feeling that a 
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Strong light was laying bare his inmost Heart's de- 
sire. It quieted Louisa with the shallow silence of a 
frozen brook. Qiarlotte met the woman's gaze with 
fearless frankness. 

"Come, my children," Marta spoke, her voice was 
low but unmistakably commanding, "I have long ex- 
pected you; but one of your number has remained 
behind. Tis quite as well, he tends the horses and 
plumes his fine feathers." 

Louisa flushed at this inconsequential dismissal of 
Leo. 

"You saw us coming, good mother?" Charlotte 
asked. 

"Aye, my daughter, even from the castle gates and 
beyond; for many months I have known that you 
would come to me at last. And my daughter comes 
to-day with the blessing of a good deed on her head." 

The two girls looked quickly at each other. How 
could the woman know that Charlotte had that very 
morning given a beautiful bridal dress to her foster- 
sister? Marta dropped her eyes to Charlotte's belt; a 
smile crossed her wrinkled face. 

"My daughter has changed the heathen silver from 
her girdle to her heart." 

Charlotte flushed scarlet; she glanced furtively at 
D'Aubant and wondered if he understood. 

Louisa drank in a great fear of the place and of 
the woman; she cowered close to D'Aubant, who 
heeded her only as he would a terrified child. Char- 
lotte stood undaunted. 

Louisa struggled to speak lightly, and Her voice 
jangled as flippant laughter in a sanctuary. 
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"Mother, we have come to have our fortunes told ; 
will you — '* 

There came a placid smile to the old woman's face — 
a smile so immeasurably superior, it checked Louisa's 
question into a mere dribble. Marta looked past and 
through this girl, far across the swishing trees as if 
she listened to their voices. Then she turned to Char- 
lotte and her face lighted. 

"I am glad you are come at last, my daughter; 
there is much to tell you — ^much. Let me touch your 
hand." 

Marta looked long into the eyes that did not falter, 
and then far out across the mountain-tops. Her face 
cast off its human limitations, the mask of mortality 
faded, her tottering age she laid aside as a useless 
garment. Marta's right hand rose slowly to a level 
with her eyes, almost as if she pointed the others to 
what she saw. Involuntarily they followed her own 
breathless study of the distance, involuntarily they 
shuddered. The hand Charlotte clasped grew cold, the 
lips quivered. 

"Yes, my daughter, there is no fear in your heart; 
you are a true Guelph ; I will tell you." Marta pressed 
her left hand tightly across her eyes; with the other 
she pointed to the flaming western clouds. 

Slow and low came her words, hesitating, disjointed, 
uncertain until she gathered clearness of vision. 

"There are two lives for you, two paths, two des- 
tinies. They divide almost where they begin ; a choice 
must be made ; there can be no shrinking, no evasion. 
Your heart points you to one path ; all else points you 
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to another. Along this pathway of the heart I see a 
fleeting happiness builded upon the graves of thou- 
sands ; I see the burnishmg of arms, hear the roll of 
war-drums, the fierce screams of the fife. The wild 
Cossack shakes the earth with charging horses, and 
pallid faces are upturned to the northern sky. Then 
comes remorse to you, my daughter, for 'tis your 
doing. 

"Along this path your blood of life flows swift and 
hot ; delirious happiness, and blasting sorrow. 

"Then there is the other way — the way of the 
dead soul, the way of outer splendor, of inner desola- 
tion ; the crown on the brow, the tomb on the heart. 
In your own breast shall be the raging of war, my 
daughter, but there shall be peace among men, peace 
among your people." 

Her inspired voice rose to a startling distinctness. 
The hand dropped from her eyes ; she pointed eagerly 
to the clouds again. D'Aubant saw that the woman's 
eyes were closed. 

"But there is more, much more. The serpent dies, 
the tomb shall be broken, the naked soul be clad. I see 
waters, measureless waters, savage lands and strange 
red people, but peace and love and true contentment — 
all beyond the tomb. The crown, the tomb, the wilder- 
ness. The crown, the tomb, the wilderness." 

Her voice ceased so gradually that it seemed ab- 
sorbed into the hush of mountain silence. Rigid as 
the rocks about them stood Louisa, Charlotte, and 
D'Aubant. When Louisa turned her eyes again, 
dreading to feel those of Marta piercing her through 
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and through, she saw that they were alone upon the 
ledge. The woman had gone. Charlotte still gazed 
into the clouds, catching upon her broad brave brow 
the last flickering of light. 

"Come, come, Charlotte, let us go; let us go; it is 
very late." Louisa tugged at the other's gown. 

"Come— come — " 

"Are you not to hear your fortune, Louisa?" Char- 
lotte questioned slowly. 

"Not for a diadem — she's gone. Come, come, let 
us go;" and she dragged Charlotte down the steep 
path. 

They picked their way back to the horses, when 
Leo's querulous tones jarred on their silence. 

"You stayed forever — " he began, but a look into 
Charlotte's face cut the sentence short. 

They mounted and rode, Leo chattering vapidly at 
Charlotte's elbow. It irritated the girl, and she pro- 
posed a race — anything to be rid of her garrulous 
cousin. They started like an avalanche, Leo in the 
lead, Charlotte's big black close behind him. Down, 
down they thundered, hurling the loose stones behind 
them like the shower from a comet's tail. As Char- 
lotte passed D'Aubant he could see that she was not 
watching the road, not thinking where she went — she 
rode as if some demon were in pursuit. 

It frightened the man, for the road ran steep and he 
saw the danger of it. He spurred his own horse and 
followed, the clatter of his steed exciting Charlotte's 
black to greater effort. Louisa called to him frantic- 
ally that she could not keep up. He knew this girl 
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was safe, so he feigned not to hear, and kept in reach 
of Charlotte. 

For some distance now the road ran level, then it 
dropped again, and rounded a sharp curve, with a deep 
ravine to the right, the rock cliff to the left. Down in 
the ravine tall trees grew, their tops peering above the 
road. 

Leo had swept round the curve, hugging the cliff; 
Charlotte dashed on. D'Aubant shouted after her — 
her horse's clatter drowned his voice. The high- 
strung black seemed to pass beyond her control. She 
failed to hold him close in to the cliff and his im- 
petus swung him far to the right and the ravine. 
D'Aubant shouted again, and the girl saw her danger. 
She threw her beast almost to his haunches. He 
veered like a bird on the wing, slipped, scrambled, 
making frantic efforts to regain his footing, and both 
hind legs passed over the edge. D'Aubant hurled him- 
self from his horse and grasped the quivering black 
by the rein. But the horse had overbalanced himself 
too far, and even the strong hand at his bit could not 
drag him back. D'Aubant strained backward with one 
arm round a slender fir, and the horse struggled, but 
they steadily lost ground in the loose stones on the 
edge. 

Charlotte sat her horse dazed and helpless, her di- 
lated eyes fixed on D'Aubant. 

"My Lady," he gasped ; "I can not hold him ; take 
your foot from the stirrup, jump as far as possible so 
he will not fall on you — to the left — ^there. It is your 
best chance." 

Charlotte took the chance. Obedient as a child. 
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she threw herself from the saddle, falling in a heap 
amongst the thick underbrush and trees below. The 
girl rolled some distance, and lodged against the foot 
of a great fir, where she lay perfectly still. 

D'Aubant swung the struggling horse far as he 
could in the other direction, then loosed him; he 
reared backwards and fell, turning over and over until 
his body splashed into the brook beneath. Louisa 
dashed up; she screamed aloud. D'Aubant only 
paused long enough to see that the animal did not fall 
near Charlotte; then he plunged down the slope. 

"Oh, she's killed! She's killed!" screamed Louisa; 
and Leo, who had galloped back, only helped her shout 
excited questions to the Frenchman. 

D'Aubant did not reply ; he ran to where Charlotte 
lay. She had not moved. Only once he turned his 
head. 

"Go for help," he commanded Leo, and the prince 
sped away toward the castle. 

Then D'Aubant stood over Charlotte. She had 
fallen among a number of young trees, which broke 
the force of her fall, rolled down the slope and 
lodged against a tall fir. Now she rested on her side, 
face down, one arm under her head. She moved and 
moaned. 

D'Aubant knelt close beside her. 

"She is unconscious," he called back to Louisa. 

"There's some water down there," Louisa shouted, 
pointing to the bottom of the ravine ; "get some and 
throw it in her face." 

D'Aubant bore the limp figure in his arms to a more 
level place. He fancied she opened her eyes in semi- 
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consciousness, recognized him, and nestled closer in 
his arms. 

D*Aubant stretched her out beside the stream, and 
stood helplessly looking at her. He knew precisely 
what to do for a man, but shrank from giving her the 
aid she needed. 

Louisa called out: "Loosen her collar so she can 
breathe." D'Aubant hesitated. "Quick. Then throw 
water in her face. Be quick." 

D'Aubant, with the guilty feeling of one who in- 
vades the sanctity of innocence, tore the collar from 
her throat and turned back the heavy folds of her dress. 
As he did this, something fell out — a chain with a 
locket of some kind — he did not stop to see. He thrust 
it into his pocket while he dashed the water in her face. 
She gasped at the shock. After a few moments she 
opened her eyes, met his, and smiled bravely. 

"Are you hurt ? Are you hurt ?" 

"No — I think not — ^but" — she moved and groaned 
again — "yes — Oh !" She clenched her teeth, and grew 
paler. "Where is Louisa?" 

"Up there." He pointed. 

"Can she come to me?" 

"I fear she can not — ^not at once." 

Qiarlotte moved again and writhed. 

"Then I must ask you to remove my boot ; the left 
one — I fear — ^the foot — is broken." 

Delicately and firmly he unlaced the boot and drew 
it off. Then he stood aside that she might examine 
her foot. 

"Is it broken?" 

"I can not tell ; it pains me very much." 
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"Have you any other hurt?" 

"Nothing but bruises — I hope." 

"Thank God! It was a terrible fall. Prince Leo 
has gone for help, and will be back presently." 

All this time the long northern twilight was fading, 
and deep in the woods it grew steadily darker. 

"Go and fetch Louisa if you can," Charlotte begged 
him ; "I am not afraid to stay here alone ; I grow faint 
again; how — stupid — of me." 

It was nearly an hour before they heard flying 
wheels, and kind old Doctor Hartmann came with 
several men-servants. The carriage waited on the 
road-way while the gray-haired man swung himself 
down from tree to tree with the agility of a boy. Char- 
lotte was reclining with her head in Louisa's lap. 

"I am not dead, Doctor, really I am not." 

"Now, now — tumbling off your horse again ? How 
many times do you expect me to mend your bones? 
Some day you will break your neck, and I can not put 
that together again." 

The old man bent over her anxiously as a scolding 
hen above her chick. The others waited silently for 
the result of his examination. 

"There," he said, rising from his knees ; "there's no 
serious hurt — ^thank God. Come, help me with her to 
the carriage." He looked about him and selected 
D'Aubant. "Pick her up, man, pick her up — she will 
riot break." 

Together they bore her slowly step by step toward 
the road. At the last stage D'Aubant took her en- 
tirely to himself. With two stout serving men behind 
him, he struggled to the level, and disposed his charge 
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Upon a cushion. The door closed, and the carriage 
rolled steadily down the slope. 

A whirlwind of conflict raged in D'Aubant's mind 
when he reached his lodgings after following Charlotte 
to the castle. For her safety he had no further fears ; 
it was not that — ^Doctor Hartmann assured him there 
was no danger. But he had held her in his arms, he 
had unlaced her boot; he had served her truly, and 
this it was that raised the storm. He sat by the fire 
for a long time and tried to think. And then he stirred 
— and something rattled in his pocket. He had quite 
forgotten — ^the chain that had fallen from Charlotte's 
throat. He drew it out and laid it in his palm, a deli- 
cately wrought chain with a golden locket of unusual 
size. Both were new and little worn. The man turned 
it over and over, then wondered whether it contained a 
picture, and whose. The D'Aubant of other days 
would scarcely have wondered once before he had ex- 
amined twice. Now he wondered many times, and 
did not look at all. 

In order to put temptation out of his way he laid 
the locket upon the mantel-shelf. There was the keep- 
sake that Charlotte prized sufficiently to wear next 
her heart. He felt jealous of the thing. It held per- 
haps her secret, if she had one. Had she ? Verily he 
did not know. But if she had he wished to know it. He 
stretched out his hand and took the locket again. But 
he halted; it seemed rankly dishonorable to pry into 
what a helpless woman kept concealed. 

"All's fair in war — especially a woman's war," he 
said, with a touch of his old-time careless air, and he 
sprung the catch. The locket flew open. He gasped 
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and looked closer. There was no face inside, no minia- 
ture, only a tiny piece of irregular silver — ^his own 
piece of Egyptian money that she had won. 

D'Aubant took it out to make sure, turned it over 
and over in his hand. 

"She— said— she had— lost— it." 

She had told him, she had told everybody that she 
had lost it. What did this mean ? He passed his hand 
across his eyes ; what else could it mean except — . No, 
he shook his head. It could not be that. And yet, 
why should she wear his keepsake in her bosom ? Why 
such concealment ? 

Then he drew a long, long breath, and his heart 
throbbed with wild exultation; he fondled the silver 
and stroked the chain. He looked at it again, incredu- 
lous, then shivered in fear as if the bounding hope 
had been born before its time. 

"And my daughter has changed the heathen silver 
from her girdle to her heart." D'Aubant suddenly re- 
called what the mountain woman had said; he recol- 
lected, too, how Charlotte had blushed and glanced at 
him. Now he knew what the woman meant, and the 
cause of the gray girl's blushes. D'Aubant's head 
whirled, his heart beat riotously. Piece by piece he 
put it all together — ^and there rested the tell-tale silver 
in his hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
gretchen's boy 

THE injury to Charlotte's ankle proved slight, yet 
it kept her confined to her room for two ir- 
ritable days ; even Aunt Frederica could not boast that 
she made a tractable invalid. She missed her locket, 
and that worried her most of all. 

On the third morning, she declared that, doctor or 
no doctor, she was going out. 

"It is Gulda's wedding-day/' she asserted peevishly 
to Doctor Hartmann. 

"A strained tendon, your Highness, might be much 
worse than a fracture, and — ". 

"And a sparrow might be more savage than a hawk, 
but it is not See, I can use my foot very well." She 
thrust out a distractingly supple ankle, turning and 
twisting it in every direction. "So I am going to 
Gulda's wedding — now" And that was the end of the 
argument. 

Doctor Hartmann looked to Aunt Frederica for sup- 
port. That shrewd woman went on calmly with her 
knitting. "Oh, well, dear," the old doctor finally 
laughed, "have your way, but be careful." He patted 
Charlotte on the head ; they always quarreled, yet they 
were on excellent terms, these two. 

94 
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"Louisa, please help me to dress, for" — Qiarlotte 
spoke in lower tones — "my ankle does hurt a trifle, but 
I can not miss Gulda's wedding." 

Charlotte was speedily attired in a perfectly plain, 
light-colored summer dress, with a loose, open jacket, 
and under it a full chemisette, held in place by her 
well-worn belt with its steel nail-heads. A simple 
straw hat completed such a costume as any other girl 
might have worn. 

"Now, Louisa, will you please order Hans to bring 
round my little phaeton, the oldest one? Hans shall 
drive me out, and you can call for me at one o'clock." 

Louisa nodded and whispered something in the 
other girl's ear. 

"Yes, I think I can ride very well," Charlotte whis- 
pered in return, "it's the other foot that hurts." 
♦ ♦♦♦♦*♦ 

Half a league from the castle of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, beside the broad white road, there huddled to- 
gether three or four cottages of the better peasant 
class. In front of one, a cottage of goodlier dimen- 
sions than the others, grew a huge horse-chestnut tree, 
dropping its leaves on the red-tiled roof, and spreading 
a grateful shadow across the wide stretch of road. 
This was the home of "Mamma Minna," as every loyal 
Brunswicker called the white-haired woman who had 
nursed three generations of Guelph princes. 

Since her last and dearest charge, the Princess Char- 
lotte, no longer needed a nurse's care, Minna moved 
back to her cottage with her own daughter Gulda, to 
the simple cares of a simpler family. 

Every neighbor bustled in and out of ^linna's cot- 
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tage on Gulda's wedding-day. Great, clumsy, fair- 
headed Michael, the good-natured giant whom no child 
in the parish feared — Michael waited with downcast 
eyes and face of shame for the nervous moment when 
he should lead Gulda to the altar. 

A throng of villagers came, dressed in all their gala 
best, the men to jest and taunt Michael, the girls to 
exclaim over the wonderful things Gulda would take 
into her new home. 

Charlotte nodded her good-comradeship to the peo- 
ple, and ran straight to Gulda's room. 

"Was that our princess?" inquired one of the peas- 
ant girls outside. 

"No, no," a man replied, "who ever saw a princess 
run like that into the house of plain folk?" 

"Well, / have seen it with my own eyes — ^these two 
very eyes — ^and that was the Princess Charlotte." 

When Charlotte entered, the bride stood in the cen- 
ter of her room, partly dressed and wholly confused; 
Gulda seemed greatly fluttered and excited, her eyes 
tear-wet and happy. Charlotte kissed her tenderly as 
an own dear sister. 

"Oh, Gulda, you are so pretty, so very pretty — " 

"Wait, Charlotte, until you see her in all her fine 
clothes," Minna paused long enough to say. 

"But she's ever so much prettier as she is, in half of 
them" — ^and Gulda blushed violently. 

"There, there, Gulda." Charlotte patted a plump 
shoulder affectionately, and set about arranging her 
bridal finery. 

Gretchen, the older sister, came in from the kitchen 
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with Ker sleeves rolled up; she leaned over tKe bed 
and listened to the breathing of her babe. 

"Is that your baby, Gretchen ?*' Charlotte asked, lift- 
ing the folds of flannel to peep at a tiny face. 

"Yes, your Highness." 

"May I kiss her?" 

"Kiss him — he's a boy," the mother corrected proud- 
ly, "and rU tell him of it when he comes a man." 

Charlotte bent down and kissed the tender cheek, 
then returned to Gulda, who watched her and smiled. 

"Never mind, Gulda, never mind," put in Mamma 
Minna, "do not be jealous; all in good time, all in 
good time." 

Charlotte put garment after garment upon her fos- 
ter-sister, until Gulda's dressing was complete. A 
fresh and modest girl, with a glorious coil of yellow 
hair — as sweet a lowly flower as ever lifted its head 
from the stolid German soil. 

"There, Charlotte, it is done," applauded the 
mother, "and is she not a fair young bride ? A thou- 
sand times too good, say I, for that lumbering lout, 
Michael. The saints defend us ! I have forgotten her 
veil that's been all these years making — wait, FU 
fetch it." 

She bustled out and up a narrow stair to the garret 
chest, leaving Gulda and Charlotte alone. Charlotte 
had gone to the window and now stood looking out 
upon the garden walks, which were so familiar to her 
baby feet. She turned and beckoned. 

"Gulda, come here." 

The peasant girl obediently took a place beside her. 
Charlotte was a trifle taller, slenderer and darker, ex- 
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cept for the eyes, which were of a peculiar liquid gray, 
infinitely deep. She drew Gulda into the full glare 
of the sunlight streaming through the open window. 
Gulda for the first time in her life felt a queer con- 
straint of this foster-sister ; there was something tense 
and suffering in Charlotte's face, which she had never 
seen before. 

"Gulda—" 

"Yes, your Highness." 

"Gulda — are you happy?" 

"Yes, my Lady, of course Fm happy," Gulda an- 
swered, and her blue eyes dropped. 

"Are you very sure, Gulda?" 

"Yes, my Lady; Michael is good, and he loves 
me. He loves me," Gulda repeated, as if that 
were all there could be of life and happiness to a 
woman. 

"He — ^loves you. Do you love him too, Gulda?" 

"Yes, your Highness." 

"Then you love each other," Charlotte persisted as 
a child might reiterate some strange happening be- 
yond its comprehension. 

"Look at me, Gulda." Charlotte held her face to 
face. "Tell me how you feel — ^about to marry the one 
you love." 

Gulda only smiled her unquestioning happiness. 

"Are you afraid?" Charlotte spoke with a rush- 
ing directness, "Do you not tremble when he comes 
near? Do you not wish to fly, but can not? Do you 
stand like a rock which can not move, while your 
heart beats fiercely as if it would burst itself ? Do you 
not soDjetimes wonder if it can all be true ?" 
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Gulda flushed and hung her head. She would have 
laughed nervously, but for the terrible earnestness in 
the other woman's tone. There was no smile on Char- 
lotte's lips; her eyes grew wider and her brow more 
white. 

"Do you sometimes fear you may wake and find you 
had dreamed it all?" Gulda strove to turn her face 
away. 

"Do you not wonder, Gulda, if it can be true ?" 

"Yes, my Lady, I wonder and fear — but do you not 
know? Do you not understand?" Gulda persisted 
sweetly. 

The princess shook her head. 

"No, Gulda, I do not know — that is — I — I have no 
right to know." 

"And you, my Lady — Charlotte," — Gulda changed 
her voice to a confiding tenderness. " Tis said amongst 
the people that you have a lover, that you are to wed, 
and it is a pure love match. You love a prince, and I 
love my poor Michael — ^he milks his cows and loves 
me — ^but it is enough." Gulda entirely forgot her 
bridal array to bury her head upon Charlotte's shoul- 
der, laughing and weeping by turns. 

Charlotte turned slowly around ; she was trembling, 
her lip quivered. 

"Yes, it is a dazzling fortune, Gulda. I have only 
seen him once, but I felt I must run away when he 
looked at me; the touch of his fingers would scorch 
me like a red-hot brand." 

"There, there, Charlotte," Mamma Minna scolded 
from the door; "you shall not be mussing Gulda's 
wedding-frock. She's not going away; Michael has 
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rented the house and garden next to this. The duke's 
factor let it to him for five years at a cheap rental." 

Charlotte knew very much more of this transaction 
than did Minna, but it was not yet time to tell. 

Gulda's maids were called in to give her the finish- 
ing touches, as was their right, and Charlotte stood 
at the window gazing again into the little garden. One 
by one, with jest and chatter, the girls went out. 

Minna led the bride away. At the threshold Gulda 
hung back. Her eyes glanced reluctantly around the 
little room that sheltered all her girlhood's dreams, 
and knew her harmless secrets. Beyond that threshold 
lay the new life of realization, or of disillusion, and 
almost the girl clung to the old sweet paths of hope 
rather than dare the broader ways of knowledge. 

But her face lighted with the supreme trust of 
womanhood; she stepped firmly across the Rubicon, 
then turning her eyes once more, she met the gaze of 
Charlotte. 

Gulda snatched her hand from Minna and ran back 
into the room, kissing Charlotte again and again, as 
an overhappy child, then was gone to where her bride- 
groom waited. 

The long procession filed off toward the church, 
and Charlotte watched them through the panes. 

"I will go to the church in a moment," she answered 
to Mamma Minna. 

When all had gone, the silence waked Gretchen's 
baby ; it kicked manfully in its bundle, and cried aloud, 
for the little lungs were lusty. Charlotte ran to the 
bed, and took the red-faced clamorer to her heart. She 
glanced about to be sure that no one saw her, and 
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quickly drew a chair beside the hearth. There she sat 
and soothed the little one, for a delicious intuition 
taught her how to mother and to cuddle it. 

Gretchen came hurriedly to the door, and stopped. 
"Oh, you are still there, your Highness ? Did the baby 
cry?" 

"Yes, Gretchen. He's a dear little mite. I'll quiet 
him. Go back to your work." 

The mother hesitated, but Charlotte's face wore such 
a smile as made Gretchen quite forget the royal 
Guelph ; she was but a gentle woman, proud to serve, 
proud to bear another woman's most sacred burden. 
Gretchen softly closed the door. Charlotte rocked to 
and fro, humming to the child. The baby crowed and 
laughed, and held up its little hands. 

Perhaps, like every other woman, she dreamed of 
her own home and quiet happiness — a. baby at her 
breast and stalwart love to guard the door. But such 
dreams were not for her, and the princess dropped a 
tear on the peasant child. 

Soon the little one ceased its cooing and eased itself 
to sleep. Charlotte hugged it closer to her heart. 

Wheels stopped at the door ; she did not hear them. 
Two or three times Louisa's impatient voice called, 
"Charlotte, Charlotte," before she became conscious 
that she heard. 

Charlotte sprang up, laid the child on the bed, 
covered it carefully, ran to the basin and bathed her 
face. She stopped hastily before the mirror to arrange 
her rumpled hair. 

"He is asleep," she whispered to the mother as she 
passed out of the room. 
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Beneath the big horse-chestnut tree stood her own 
smart trap, with Louisa perched high upon the driver's 
seat. 

Louisa spoke petulantly : 

"Well, are you quite ready ?" 

"Yes, Louisa. I am sorry to have kept you waiting ; 
I remained behind the others to — " Charlotte could 
not lie, so she did not complete the sentence. 

"I should say you did keep me waiting." 

Charlotte climbed to the seat. 

"We shall be too late to ride," Louisa grumbled. 
"Leo and D'Aubant are waiting." 

"No, I must go to the church." 

"Go to the church?" 

"Yes." Charlotte replied sweetly but positively. 

Louisa gave vent to an exclamation of disgust. 
"You will miss your ride and disappoint the gentle- 
men." 

"I had rather disappoint them than Gulda. Gulda 
would remember it all her life if I did not go to 
her wedding. Let me out here; I can walk, and 
you three ride without me. Send Hans to the church 
for me." 

But this arrangement did not suit Louisa ; it meant 
that there would be an extra man along, her own 
brother, which would make it very stupid. So Louisa, 
in a most disagreeable temper, viciously pulled the 
pony's head toward the church. On their way Char- 
lotte held up the pony at a house a short distance down 
the road from Minna's cottage. A man leaned over 
the gate, evidently watching for her. He bowed low. 
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"Ready now, Heinrich ; take ever3rthing to the house 
at once before they come out of the church." 

The man bowed again, and the ladies drove on. 

When the solemn ceremony was done, Charlotte 
came out of the church, stopping to speak with many 
of the people. The Princess Louisa did not leave her 
cart at all. She looked on with curiosity for a while, 
then commenced staring across the fields. 

"Come on, Charlotte. We are late." 

Charlotte clambered in, and Louisa whipped up the 
pony. 

"No, the other way." Charlotte pulled the rein. "I 
must go back to Minna's house a moment." 

"But Charlotte, — " Louisa angrily protested. 

"It will only take a moment, Louisa; then we can 
have our ride." 

They reached Michael's cottage in time to see the 
bride come to the threshold. Fearful lest she stumble 
and bring ill luck to their home, Michael lifted her 
bodily across, and gave her a sounding kiss before he 
put her down again. There was a great laughing and 
struggling among the men and girls ; the men all imi- 
tated Michael, and the girls made great pretense of re- 
sistance. 

Louisa curled her aristocratic lip. 

"How inexpressibly vulgar 1" 

"No, Louisa, theirs is a simple happiness which 
neither of us can ever know." 

"My! How sentimental you have become all of a 
sudden. But hurry, and do not keep me waiting here 
all day." 

In spite of Charlotte's unassuming entrance, the 
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menymakers ceased their chatting. She went straight 
up to Gulda, kissed her, and shook hands with Michael, 
who fumbled his cap. 

Charlotte took out a formidable looking document 
bearing the ducal seal, and handed it to Michael, who 
seemed afraid to touch it. 

"Michael, you are now the head of a family. You 
should have a home of your own. This house, and all 
there is' in it, is yours — a free gift from the duke. Be 
kind to Gulda and try to deserve her." 

Michael stared at the paper which made him, what 
he had never hoped to be, a free landholder ; he could 
not find a tongue to express his thanks. Gulda had 
nothing but her own glad tears. Charlotte was gone 
before they knew it, and had climbed into her cart and 
sped away. The whole throng shouted through the 
door, "God bless the Princess Charlotte ; God save the 
dear princess !" 

Michael, the clumsy fellow, had nothing to say; he 
simply stood and occasionally let out a yell which com- 
pletely drowned the others' voices. 

"They make a great deal of noise," remarked Louisa. 
She kept the pony up to the speed of her own im- 
patience. They were spinning along the smooth de- 
scending road, when Charlotte asked : 

"With whom did you say we are to ride ?" 

'*You with Leo, and I have chosen D'Aubant for the 
honor of being my cavalier." 

Insensibly there came a swift look of inquiry into 
Charlotte's eyes, at which Louisa explained: 

"I like him; he's bold, and has a piquant way of 
making love which refreshes a woman who has lis- 
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tened to these stupid Germans all her life." Charlotte 
looked at her very queerly, but said nothing. 

"Yes, yes," Louisa continued, "I know the impudent 
fellow does not mean a single word he says — in fact 
he's laughing at me all the while, but — well, I like to 
hear it, that's all. It's a novelty, you know." 

Charlotte had no remark to make, and Louisa went 
on. 

"Why have you dropped D'Aubant so completely 
of late ? Everybody has noticed it." 

"Oh, have I dropped him ?" 

"Yes, you have, and it does not look right, espe- 
cially after your accident." 

"Oh well, I suppose I must invite him very soon, to 
satisfy you." 

"May I ask him to luncheon to-morrow ?" 

"No, I do not want him to-morrow." 

"Do as you choose," Louisa retorted. "There are 
the gentlemen now — ^been waiting for half an hour." 
The two men were sitting their horses outside the 
drawbridge, and talking. 

"I do not care to ride this afternoon," Charlotte an- 
swered listlessly. 

Louisa looked at her as if she did not understand. 
"Not ride? You do not mean it, Charlotte? It's a 
shame. Here I've waited and waited and waited for 
you — ^and now — " 

Charlotte did not open her lips. 

Louisa, full of indignation, began to rein in the pony. 

"No," Charlotte commanded, "drive on past them; 
I will not stop here." 

"But you—" 
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"If you will not drive, let me — ." Charlotte caught 
the reins viciously, and whipped the pony through 
the gate. She barely nodded to the men. 

Had Charlotte known that her tell-tale locket rested 
at that moment in D'Aubant's breast, she might not 
have driven past him with her head so defiantly in the 
air. And if D'Aubant had not had the locket so safe, 
her behavior might have troubled him. As it was 
he only smiled. Leo in a furious rage galloped away. 
D*Aubant thought a moment, then rode slowly through 
the gate following the ladies. 

Inside the courtyard Louisa stjll sat in the little cart, 
with a very perceptible indecision on her face. Char- 
lotte had vanished. D'Aubant lifted his cap. 

"I take it we are to have no ride this afternoon ?" 

*'Oh, I*m so sorry, so sorry! Indeed I am," she 
apologized sincerely. "I wanted very much to go." 

"Can we not take old Willibald and go — you and I ?" 

"Yes, yes. I did not think of that," she agreed in 
great delight. "Will you wait ?" 

Charlotte marched sturdily to her own room, and 
sat for a few minutes with hands folded in her lap. 
She listened for Louisa and grew restless, but would 
not admit that she wished she had gone riding. 

She glanced from the window. There were Louisa 
and D'Aubant riding gaily along with a groom some 
twenty paces behind. 

"Fm glad I did not go," she snapped, then watched 
until they had passed from sight. 

Charlotte did not realize that when *a woman goes 
so far out of her way to use a man badly, it is but the 
first step toward leaving her old ways forever to treat 
him best of all. 
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THE LIE AND THE LOCKET 

THE following afternoon D'Aubant did precisely 
what he had done every afternoon since the acci- 
dent — ^took his fowling-piece, and strolled off alone, 
by the same path, to the spot where Charlotte had 
fallen. 

He knew that sooner or later she would come to 
search for her locket, and probably come alone. So 
every afternoon he stretched himself beside the little 
brook to watch the sky, and dream this new sweet 
dream of his. 

Verily the wisdom of a witless fool exceeds the 
good sense of a lover. Though D'Aubant knew the 
utter folly of such a love, yet he clasped it closer to 
him for the very folly's sake. On this particular after- 
noon he lay more quietly than usual, uqtil he heard a 
horse come galloping along the highway and stop. 
No qualms of conscience prevented D'Aubant from 
eavesdropping. 

He took his position where he could see Charlotte on 
the side of the slope, peering cautiously up and down. 
She seemed very anxious to escape observation. The 
girl found the place where she had fallen, and began 
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a slow descent. She poked into the bushes, stirred up 
the leaves, and searched among the rocks, even into 
the overhanging shrubbery. D'Aubant held the locket 
tightly in his hand, and laughed to himself. 

Charlotte came step by step down the slope, with 
her eyes bent steadily on the ground, to the spot 
where Doctor Hartmann had found her. 

"It must have been very near here," she muttered. 
The place was easy to recognize. The girl stamped 
her foot, and looked as if she would have sworn had 
she been a man. Being a woman, she more nearly 
wept. 

*T must have lost it somewhere else. Some one 
may have found it already. I hate to inquire. Anyway 
I deserved to lose it for being so silly." 

D'Aubant thought it time to appear; he drew back 
a few paces, set up a low whistling, then, with a 
trampling of the brush, came into the clearing. Char- 
lotte started, and made a quick movement to hide; 
but it was too late. D'Aubant*s well-simulated sur- 
prise deceived her completely. 

"Good afternoon. Chevalier ; it is a fine day." 

D'Aubant raised his hat, "Yes. I am delighted to 
see you out again. You have quite recovered from 
your hurt ?" 

"Yes, thanks to your coolness, it was no worse." 

Charlotte had not formally thanked him for his 
timely aid, as she would have thanked a stranger. 

"And you are quite yourself again, I trust ?" D'Au- 
bant began to fence for an opening. With the chain 
and coin in his pocket he held the whip-hand of her, 
and meant to use it. Charlotte tried to appear at ease, 
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but her anxious eyes wandered constantly from him 
to the rocks and bushes. 

"Oh, you are looking for something?" he inquired 
blandly. "What is it? Shall I help you?" He began 
stirring the dead leaves with his foot. 

"Oh no, you can not find it — I have not lost any- 
thing — indeed I have not. I was just looking to see 
where I had fallen." 

"Oh, is that it ?" — ^with a maddening disbelief in his 
tone. "I saw you searching the ground so carefully, 
I thought you must have lost something." 

"You had no right to be spying upon me," she flared. 
"When I want you with me, I shall ask you to come — " 

"It would be very hard to find anything down here," 
he continued, paying not the slightest attention to her 
anger. 

"Why do you not go away ?" 

"I do not think you could ever find a small article 
dropped amongst all this trash." There was some- 
thing superior and irritating in the fellow's smile, and 
the girl understood there would be no getting rid of 
him. 

"You came to look at the place again ?" he asked. 

"Yes," she admitted sulkily. 

"I come here every afternoon.*' 

Charlotte did not know how to reply, so she merely 
remarked : 

"It does not seem a very high fall after all. But 
how did I come to be down here ?" 

"I brought you here to the water. You were un- 
conscious." 

A faint suspicion of crimson flushed into her cheek, 
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and she looked so tempting that D'Aubant almost 
spoiled his plan. 

He had the chain rolled closely in his hand, and be- 
gan to gaze at a clump of brush as if something there 
attracted his eye. Then without saying a word, he 
walked over, thrust his hand into the brush, pulled out 
a handful of dead leaves and the chain, dragging the 
locket behind it. 

"Hey! What is this?" 

*'Oh ! It is — " and she stopped. He came back to 
her holding up his prize. 

"Treasure trove!" he cried. "What a queer place 
to find a golden chain and locket !" 

D'Aubant aflfected not to see the delighted expres- 
sion with which she held out her hand for it. 

"It seems to be a beautifully wrought locket." He 
turned it over and over in his hand with tantalizing 
deliberation. "Very beautiful." Then he handed it to 
her for an examination which did not seem either as 
careful or sincere as his own. 

When her eyes finally ceased their restless scrutiny 
and returned to D'Aubant's face, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that he restrained a smile. The girl was evi- 
dently planning how she could get possession of the 
locket without a confession. He held out his hand, 
and she grudgingly gave the locket back. 

"I wonder whose it is" — ^he looked at her guilelessly. 
Charlotte dropped her eyes and shook her head. 

"What do you suppose is in it ? Let us open it." 

She quickly laid her hand on his arm and stopped 
him. 

"Oh, there is nothing in it — ^that is — I suppose not." 
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"Perhaps there is a miniature — some man^s sweet- 
heart. No, it looks more like a woman's chain. Let 
us look — ^possibly there is a name or something that 
will identify it." D'Aubant made an awkward feint 
to open the locket. Charlotte's confusion flowed from 
her cheeks into her tangled tongue ; she said nothing — 
she only put out her hands and covered both of his. 

"Then how am I to find the owner?" he persisted 
mercilessly. "Surely it must belong to a lady of good 
taste, and one who loves some sentiment connected 
with it, or she would not wear it next to her very 
heart." 

Charlotte grew scarlet. 

"I think possibly / might find the owner," she ven- 
tured in desperation. 

"Shall I turn it over to you ?" he baited her with the 
suggestion. 

"Oh yes, yes." 

Her hands did not let go of his, nor of the locket ; 
they clutched the chain in an even tighter grasp. 
D'Aubant drew her nearer; he could almost feel the 
troubled flutter of her bosom. Then with cruel de- 
liberation he asked her, "Are you very sure it is not 
your own?'' 

"No — ^no — " she stuck by her denial. 

Before she could stop him, D'Aubant had sprung 
the catch and taken out the coin. She looked once at it, 
once at him, and understood that he had trapped her. 
She stormed at him indignantly, but D'Aubant only 
smiled and maddened her. He held both her hands; 
his breath came quick to look into those dim gray eyes 
and see the trouble he was making. 
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"Charlotte, this is your chain, your locket, and the 
luck-piece I wore for years. You told me you had 
lost it ; told everybody you had lost it ; now you wear 
it in your bosom. Why have you deceived me?" 

Charlotte did not reply. The color deepened on her 
cheek. She shrank slowly from him, partly in shame 
at having told a falsehood, and partly from a woman's 
cause of causes. The man relinquished her hand, 
leaving her free. She moved a pace away and leaned 
her forehead against a ledge of rock, with her back 
toward him. 

D'Aubant had often considered what he might one 
day say to her. He came very close behind her now, 
but his lips were dumb, for the soft wind blew her hair 
into his face — and he forgot. With less of art and 
more of nature he began to speak. She trembled — 
every word went straight to her heart. 

"Three weeks ago you won a wager of me, a coin I 
had worn through the Egyptian wars. Eight days 
ago — see how jealously I count the days — I first missed 
It from your girdle, but asked no questions. On the 
afternoon of the accident Leo asked you what had be- 
come of the coin. I heard your careless reply that 
you had lost it. It cut me to the quick that you should 
value it so lightly. I heard the old witch woman on 
the mountain say that you had changed the heathen 
silver from your girdle to your heart. You glanced at 
me and blushed, but I did not understand it — ^then. 
That fearful afternoon when I picked you up and bore 
you to this very spot, you lay here as still as death. 
The Princess Louisa called to me to open your collar, 
to dash some water in your face. You can never 
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understand how my fingers trembled and my heart 
beat. I tore off your collar and touched your throat. 
This chain and locket fell out. I did not look at it — 
thrust it into my pocket — ** 

The g^rl raised a glance of supplication to him. 
"Then you had it in your pocket all the time — ^and — 
knew?" 

"Yes, I knew it all the time. When I was alone in 
my room that night I took this from my pocket and 
looked at it. Instead of having lost my coin, you were 
even then^ wearing it like a sacred thing close to your 
heart." 

Charlotte buried her head deeper in her arms. 
D'Aubant laid a hand lightly on her shoulder; she 
flinched, but did not shake him off. 

"Now tell me, Charlotte, what does this mean?" 

He waited, and she answered not a word. 

D'Aubant had gradually drawn even closer to her 
imtil now he passed his hands completely round her 
and rested them against the rock at either side. Soft- 
ly, imperceptibly he dropped his arms to her waist. 

"Shall I tell you what it means, Charlotte? It can 
only mean the one thing, that you love me." She 
shivered, and shook her head vigorously. 

"No, it is too late now for denial. Too late." There 
came a swell of exultation into his voice. "Else why 
do you suffer me to use your own sweet name with- 
out reproof? Why are your eyes filled with tears? 
Why do you hide your face and tremble at my touch ? 
Why do you permit me to stand with my arms so 
close about you, to hold you— ^" 

The girl, as if for the first time conscious of her 
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position, Sprang away from him witK both hands be- 
fore her flaming face. D'Aubant dragged them piti- 
lessly from her cheeks. 

"Now listen to me, Charlotte/' he persisted, for he 
meant to tell it all. "Since I saw you that day on the 
road playing with my dog, I have loved you, though I 
did not know it then. It was only when you were in 
danger, when you fell, when I picked you up like a 
child, lying in my arms limp and lifeless — it was only 
then that I realized how dear you are to me. I have 
returned to this place every afternoon, believing that 
you would come to search for your locket. Many 
nights I slept in that hut up there." He pointed to 
a tiny hovel half hidden on the mountain side. 

The g^rl swayed to and fro as a young fir caught 
in the grasp of a storm, and leaned her head against 
the rock. 

"Charlotte, tell me— tell me it is true?" 

For the first time Charlotte spoke, so low, so trem- 
blingly, the man could scarcely hear. 

"And do you want me — to tell you — ^in so many 
words ?" 

"Yes — ^yes — ^in so many words — over and over 
again." 

She shook herself free, and stood dauntlessly erect, 
face to face with him. There was no evasion in her 
eye, no flush on her cheek. 

"Why should I be ashamed of what would be an- 
other woman's glory? Yes, D'Aubant, it is true; I 
do love you; I do love you, with all that may mean 
for good or ill from such a woman as I." 

The man started toward her, his arms outstretched. 
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"No, no*' — she put out both her hands to ward him 
off. "I beseech you, not here, not now; I beg you, 
beg you, D'Aubant, for God's sake g^ve me time, time 
to think—" 

The man stood back. 

"Oh, D'Aubant, D'Aubant, why did you come to 
teach me what I never should have known? But for 
this I might have married the Russian and been none 
the wiser." 

The man leaned forward to take her in his arms, 
but the prayer in her eyes held him at bay. She 
pleaded softly as with a new-found master whose serv- 
ice was her greatest pride. 

"Go, now, D'Aubant; go as you came. Think of 
the gossip if I should be seen here with you. Go — 
I beg you to go." 

He wavered unsteadily, and reached out to touch 
her hand. 

"Are you not content with the trouble you have 
brought me in one short half-hour? Go now, will you 
not— dear ?" She turned her misty eyes to him at the 
last sweet word. 

He knelt before her, kissed her hand, shouldered 
his fowling-piece and strode away. He had not gone 
half a dozen steps before she called: 

"And you really sleep up there sometimes?" She 
nodded toward the tiny hut that overlooked their 
little valley. D'Aubant thought she had not listened 
when he pointed it out to her at first. 

"Yes," he answered, "the wood-chopper did not ap- 
preciate the view so I bought it of him." 
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"Bought the view?" she asked, looking at him in- 
credulously. 
"Yes, that was the real consideration." 

After she had gone, D'Aubant came back and leaned 
against the rock where Charlotte had stood. 

"Sweden, you have been well served." He cursed 
himself bitterly. 
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CHAPTER X 

SWEDEN INTERVENES 

SURE, and it's a long time you're sleeping." Terry 
waked his master with that broad, good-humored 
brogue which he used at times for D'Aubant's amuse- 
ment. "And it's myself as would have waited till 
night to wake you, but it's the Count von Sorr as 
doesn't know whether to say good morning or good 
evening to yer Riverence." 

"Hey, D'Aubant, you're very fashionable this morn- 
ing," laughed Kuno. "It's eleven o'clock. I waited 
an hour for you to wake, then thought I'd call in for 
another glance at the sleeping beauty." 

"Well, you need not trouble yourself to rouse me 
in the traditional way." D'Aubant sat upon the side 
of his bed and gave one more mighty yawn. "There 
now, that ought to fetch me wide awake." 

"D'Aubant," Kuno said, lounging comfortably into 
one of the big chairs, "Von Lindau sends me to re- 
quest your attendance to-night. You have not re- 
ported for more than a week, and he says he must see 
you." 

"What does he want of me?" 

"Alexis will arrive to-morrow, and Von Lindau has 
some plan to bring matters to an immediate climax." 

Kuno kept his observant eyes upon the other's face. 
117 
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"Do you know the nature of Von Lindau's plan?" 
D'Aubant asked deliberately. 

"No, but it concerns the princess — " 

D'Aubant interrupted the speaker by a gesture of 
determination. 

"Kuno, you may think it very strange of me/' he 
began slowly, "but I might as well tell you the truth. 
I refuse to be connected any further with this miser- 
able intrigue — it has become utterly abhorrent to me. 
I lose all respect for. myself when I think of D'Au- 
bant, the soldier, trifler, roue — ^whatever I may be — 
engaged in such cowardly ambush of a woman. 
There, there, you need not flare up— I criticize only 
myself — every man must be his own judge in matters 
of that sort; but as for me, I wash my hands of it, 
now and forever." 

"Then you propose" — Kuno let his words come 
singly, one by one. "Then — ^you — ^propose — to — leave 
her to Alexis?" 

"God only knows, Kuno, what will happen." 

"What does this mean, D'Aubant — at the last mo- 
ment to — " 

"Yea, even later than the last moment. I have been 
wrong. Twas an infamous scheme, and Fm ashamed 
of my share in it — ^that's all." D'Aubant spoke with- 
out heat or passion, in the deliberate tone of a man 
whose course is decided. 

"Then you leave Brunswick at once?" Kuno asked, 
alert for the blond-haired man's reply. 

"Leave Brunswick?" — ^he had not thought of that. 
"Leave Brunswick? Oh no, I shall probably remain 
a few days longer — these rooms and all — ^you know." 
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"What reason shall you give Von Lindau for desert- 
ing us? The old man has his heart set on this little 
coup de finesse for to-morrow, and — " 

"I shall give him no reason — ^there is none I can 
give. You may say to Von Lindau I shall meet him 
to-night." 

Kuno very cautiously avoided pressing D'Aubant 
into a corner, and took his departure at the first op- 
portunity. Once out on the streets he gave vent to 
his extreme irritation. The thought that this adven- 
turer had made the cold-hearted princess love him and 
then had fallen in love himself maddened Kuno past 
all endurance. If only that infernal fool could have 
kept his head ! 

While this continued as a piece of mere play-acting 
Kuno was delighted at the prospect of seeing a tum- 
ble to Charlotte's pride, for he thought that D'Aubant 
would sigh to her and lie to her, then ride away at the 
proper time. But the lie had become a truth, and the 
liar stayed to prove it. 

Kimo sat down quietly by himself to reason the 
whole matter out. Of course, it would be easy enough 
to ruin the insolent fellow by letting Charlotte know 
that he first came to Brunswick as a hireling; but 
Kimo thought of what D'Aubant might do to the man 
that told it, and cast about him for another rope. 
The easier thing would be to force D'Aubant away 
from Wolfenbiittel, and this Kuno believed the re- 
resourceful Swede could accomplish. Kuno there- 
upon went at once to Von Lindau and insinuated the 
idea that the Russians had overbidden them for D'Au- 
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bant's services. And he knew full well that D'Aubant 
would not open his lips to correct it. 

When Kuno had told his little story to the resident 
and departed, Von Lindau frowned until his bushy 
brows covered his eyes completely. He loaned over 
and struck the bell. 

"Gustav, send for Otto Schwartz — fetch him here 
at once." 

"D*Aubant knows entirely too much," muttered Von 
Lindau to himself. "I had best take charge of him 
to-night." 

It was not long until a burly black-bearded fellow 
came and stood respectfully before the resident. 

"I shall require you to-night, Otto — the four of you. 
I have an appointment in the Himmelstrasse at ten, 
and it may be necessary for me to detain the gentle- 
man." It took very little explanation to make Otto 
understand, as he had been employed on delicate mat- 
ters before, and the pay was certain. 

In a few moments Otto had gone with the most 
business-like promptness to make everything ready. 
Von Lindau knew the work would be done, and done 
well, so he did not trouble himself about it any fur- 
ther. 

"The infernal fellow," he meditated, "can cause us 

a world of annoyance by changing masters." • 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Meanwhile D'Aubant idled in his rooms for some 
time after Kuno had left him. He dreaded the inter- 
view with Von Lindau that night, for he knew the 
Swede would ask a thousand awkward questions con- 
cerning Charlotte. And the more he thought of it 
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the more nervous he became. When he had eaten 
breakfast he strolled out on the street, partly to think, 
and partly from a consuming restlessness. 

The castle folk were already astir, swarming like 
bees at their lavish preparations to receive the Russian. 
It exasperated D'Aubant to hear these clownish work- 
men talk so freely of the approaching marriage, and 
tell miraculous stories of the barbarian prince. 

He gritted his teeth, and determined he would do 
something — first of all, be free. 

D'Aubant did not notice Stuart until he heard him 
barking frantically in a shop out of which he had been 
beaten some days before. 

D'Aubant stepped in the door. The dog had caught 
his man alone and had backed him into a corner where 
he defended himself with a yardstick. 

"Quiet, Stuart, quiet." D'Aubant barely raised 
his voice, but the dog came straightway behind him. 
"Well, what's the trouble here ?" 

"You have a very dangerous dog, my Lord," the 
man replied deferentially. "He chased my cat one 
day, and I beat him out — ^now he" must come and fight 
me every day." 

"Yes, he's a good Scotchman, a good hater and 
good friend. Now let us make friends." 

After much persuasion D'Aubant induced the man 
to put down his yardstick and come from behind the 
counter. 

"There, Stuart — friends, friends." 

The dog looked dubious and surly, for he found it 
difficult to forgive. But D'Aubant insisted upon a 
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reconciliation, which the shopkeeper received suspi- 
ciously. 

"Now he will trouble you no more, but Stuart never 
forgets," D'Aubant laughed, and took his dog away. 

When D'Aubant left the shop a sudden idea struck 
him. 

"Yes, ril go immediately and get it oflF my mind" 
— without more consideration he took his way straight 
to the house of the resident. 

It had come to mid-afternoon when D'Aubant 
rapped loudly on the Swede's door. Before this all 
their conferences had been held by night, with the 
strictest secrecy, in the Himmelstrasse house. For the 
first time the Frenchman came boldly in the broad 
glare of day to his former ally's house. 

"Tell your master," he said to Gustav, "that the 
Chevalier d'Aubant desires to see him." 

D'Aubant followed the old soldier up the stair ; the 
resident met him at the door of his working-room. 

"What has happened, what has happened. Monsieur 
d'Aubant?" 

"Nothing whatever, your Excellency — I merely de- 
sire to speak with you on a matter of importance." 

The Swede courteously pointed to a chair while he 
resumed his seat beside the table. Stuart followed his 
master, and lay composedly near the door. 

"It is very indiscreet for you to come here by day- 
light," grumbled the resident. "You will certainly be 
observed, and there are many who might be shrewd 
enough to suspect you of being in the service of Swe- 
den." 

"That IS precisely why I am here." D'Aubant came 
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directly to the marrow of his business. "I am no 
longer in the service of Sweden." 

"No longer in the service of Sweden? I thought 
you were progressing admirably." 

D'Aubant did not reply. The shame of his position 
struck keenly home, and he flushed scarlet. 

"What is the reason for this sudden determination, 
Monsieur d'Aubant?" 

"My reasons are my own — I mean no offense, your 
Excellency, for you have the clear right to inquire." 

"Can you not see how it will embarrass us at this 
juncture ?" 

"I regret it exceedingly, your Excellency, but the 
effect upon your affairs must be considered by your- 
self," D'Aubant observed, not curtly but finally. 

"Of course you leave Brunswick, as there is noth- 
ing further for you to do ?" 

"I beg your pardon, but that is also for my own 
counsel." 

The resident was shrewd. Since employing D'Au- 
bant he had taken pains to learn the man's full his- 
tory. His affair with the notorious Barbara Klikoff 
was too recent to be overlooked, and this Russian con- 
nection cast a suspicion on him. Now the very day 
before Alexis arrives, D'Aubant suddenly deserts the 
Swedish cause, and the resident hurriedly determined 
— as Kuno had delicately suggested — that Russia must 
be a better paymaster. Why D'Aubant should be so 
frank as to warn him, the resident could not under- 
stand. Von Lindau thought very rapidly. His plan 
to capture D'Aubant that night in the Himmelstrasse 
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had manifestly failed, but there are more ways than 
one. 

While they talked, the resident picked up a pen and 
scribbled at a letter. 

"Let me add a few words to this letter for the post — 
then we can discuss our affairs at leisure." He wrote 
only a couple of lines, directed the note, and rang for 
Gustav. Gustav entered with soldierly silence, a burly 
fellow who had escaped the slaughter at Pultowa. 

"Send this promptly." 

Gustav glanced at the superscription, but did not 
change countenance. It was addressed to himself. 

Outside the door he tore it open, and read : 

"Send with all haste for Otto Schwartz and his men. 
Our man is here ; I will detain him until they arrive. 
Have them wait at the door." 

"And now, my dear D'Aubant," the resident contin- 
ued affably when Gustav disappeared, "we have 
worked together harmoniously for more than a month, 
and you must appreciate how deeply I regret this. 
Can you not give me some reason?" 

D'Aubant shook his head. 

"As I said before, your Excellency, it is purely a 
personal matter. I came to give you warning, and to 
return the money that has been advanced me by your 
people." 

His quixotic behavior staggered the resident. Swe- 
den had paid the fellow well, and so far he had suc- 
ceeded beyond all hope. 

The two men talked on for perhaps the quarter of 
an hour. Von Lindau began to listen for a rap on 
the door which would let him know that Otto Schwartz 
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had come. He talked on genially and interestingly, 
talking against time. 

"I repeat, Monsieur d'Aubant, I regret this sudden 
determination of yours, but let us part good friends — " 
Gustav entered and handed his master a note. 

"Pardon me, Monsieur d'Aubant," the resident 
opened the note. It read : 

"They will be here in five minutes." Von Lindau 
crumpled the paper in his hands. 

"Here, Gustav, fetch us some wine. Monsieur 
d'Aubant, you will join me ?'* 

Gustav speedily placed the wine on the table. Von 
Lindau filled two glasses, and lifted his own. 

"I drink to your very good health, Monsieur d'Au- 
bant." 

"And I to yours, your Excellency." D'Aubant 
placed the glass to his lips and paused. 

First he heard the shuffle of feet in the hallway. 
They seemed to halt. Stuart sprang up and listened 
at the crack of the door, then lay down with his nose 
close to the threshold. 

D'Aubant glanced from Stuart to the resident ; the 
Swede's sharp eyes sparkled excitedly beneath his 
heavy brows. The resident halted, perfectly rigid, 
holding his glass away from his lips as if testing the 
flavor of the wine, yet D'Aubant could see that he was 
listening. Both men stood absolutely silent for a sin- 
gle instant, when the door clicked audibly and began 
to open. Something fell to the floor in the hallway, 
and D'Aubant heard a muffled curse ; the door closed. 
Stuart growled. The resident frowned viciously at 
the dog, and with an effort composed himself to his 
wine again. But even the cunning old Swede could 
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not restrain a nervous twitching at his lips as he ex- 
tended his glass. 

"I drink to your very good health, Chevalier." 

Something in the steadiness of D'Aubant's observa- 
tion disconcerted him. His words seemed those of a 
man who sought to divert a child. 

D'Aubant looked him so squarely in the eye, and 
with such searching inquiry that the resident began to 
show uneasiness. His glance wavered from D'Aubant 
to the door, the dog, and then to the mantel-shelf. 
D'Aubant's eyes followed his, and rested on a pair 
of magnificent pistols. Again D'Aubant looked at the 
resident, who still tried to smile. D'Aubant made a 
movement, and the resident took alarm. He dropped 
his glass to the floor, stepped hurriedly to the mantel, 
and had his hand on one of the shining weapons 
when D'Aubant suddenly sprang upon him. The 
younger man wrenched the pistol away, and bore him 
down into a chair. 

"Sit here," he whispered, then stood above him with 
a pistol in each hand. The resident furtively glanced 
toward the door; D'Aubant, noiseless as a panther, 
bounded across the floor, and without once taking his 
eyes from the Swede, listened intently to what went on 
in the hall. Possibly he might be mistaken, but he 
felt quite sure he could hear, or feel, the presence of 
men outside. Stuart stood alert and ready, watching 
the crack beneath the door. D'Aubant turned the key 
in the lock and became convinced, for immediately 
there was a hurried conference. Some one tried the 
door, then knocked on it. 

D'Aubant glanced at his pistols; they were loaded, 
and in perfect order. 
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"What does this mean, your Excellency ?" He came 
over and stood above the resident. The Swede 
crouched in his chair, and kept his eyes on the two 
pistols which D'Aubant handled so recklessly. The 
whole thing came about so swiftly that D'Aubant had 
to ask again, "What does this mean, your Excellency ?" 

"What IS the matter, Chevalier? Upon my soul, 
you have frightened me." 

"What was that noise at the door?" 

"You know as much as I — I will inquire;" and the 
resident moved in the direction of the door, but he was 
too anxious. 

D'Aubant stood in his way. "What are those men 
doing at the door ?" 

"I do not know — ^are there men at the door?" 

"I fancied I heard several." 

"I will see." 

"Do not touch that door." The two men faced each 
other, both perfectly quiet, both perfectly calm. The 
resident was himself again and more than a match for 
the other man in cunning. But the other had the 
pistols. 

"To be frank," D'Aubant spoke again, "I imagined 
that your Excellency had some idea of detaining me in 
this house. I crave your Excellency's forgiveness, but 
I also imagine there are a number of men at this mo- 
ment outside that door," The Swede raised his hand 
in protest, 

"Now, merely to humor my freak, I desire you to 
call your man, Gustav— call him through this door — " 
From the resident's expression D'Aubant felt sure of 
his ground. "Tell him you have changed your mind, 
and order him to take the men away." 
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"I have no men there, and it is childish to do as 
you say — " In spite of Von Lindau's protests, the 
Frenchman's two long-barreled arguments gave him 
much the better of the discussion. 

"Speak out — call Gustav." 

"Gustav." 

"Louder." 

"Gustavr 

"Here, your Excellency," came the prompt answer 
through the door. 

"Tell him," whispered D'Aubant, laughing at the 
old man's comical expression, "that you have no need 
for the men, and to send them away." 

The resident repeated the order, and immediately 
the steady tramp of probably half a dozen men passed 
through the hall, down the stair, and out into the 
street. D'Aubant ran to the window and saw five men 
leaving the house. Then he turned with a smile to 
the resident. 

"What a curious thing is the imagination, your Ex- 
cellency 1 Do you know that just at that moment I 
imagined I heard steps outside?" 

"The Chevalier d'Aubant has keen ears." 

"Very useful at times." D'Aubant unlocked the 
door and peered out cautiously. There was no one in 
the hall. 

"Now, your Excellency, will you be so kind as to 
accompany me to the street door? It may become 
necessary to give Gustav further orders." 

At the door he took the caps from the pistols and 
returned them. 

"Good morning, your Excellency. Come, Stuart." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DOGS OF SCOTLAND 

D'AUBANT had scarcely reached the corner when 
Von Lindau pounded on the bell, and sent for 
Otto Schwartz again. Within half an hour Schwartz 
reappeared before the scowling Swede and was up- 
braided roundly. Then they came to business. 

"You have reported to me many times that this fel- 
low D'Aubant walks through the town every night?" 

"Every night." 

"That he always takes precisely the same route?" 

"I could follow him blindfold." 

"Then you would have no difficulty in capturing 
him?" 

"None." 

"Well, let it be done to-night; convey him to the 
house in Ritterstrasse and keep him safe. Report to 
me instantly when it is done." 

A few words about the price, and Schwartz was 
gone. 

D'Aubant left the house of Sweden in high good 
humor. He walked along carelessly, musing on what 
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had occurred ; but all roads lead to Rome, and every 
line of thought brought him finally to Charlotte. In- 
sensibly his feet carried him to where he might hope 
to see her on the promenade. 

It was not the hour when fashion went abroad, yet 
D'Aubant watched the flutter of every skirt, first with 
a glimmer of expectation, then with the keenest dis- 
appointment. He trifled away the entire afternoon 
without being conscious of it, for he had become that 
unreasoning kind of fool which men are so ashamed 
to be before the world, and so proud to be before the 
woman. 

Keeping his head turned behind him half the time, 
he straggled home and went through the form of eat- 
ing supper. Then he tormented his violin a while, 
stared into the fire for an hour or so, called his dogs 
and started out to walk. 

Otto Schwartz had told Von Lindau the truth; on 
these walks D'Aubant always swung round in pre- 
cisely the same orbit. With head bent down he pur- 
sued his accustomed path along the* promenade of 
glaring shops, and drew a distinct breath of relief 
when he turned into his favorite side street with close- 
built houses of the ancient days. 

The man walked on slowly, listening to the monoto- 
nous echoes of his tread. A few paces farther and 
he would come to another narrow little street along 
which he knew every stone by night and every door 
by day. A dismal and uncertain cavern, yet D*Aubant 
had grown so familiar with the way that to him it held 
out a peculiar restfulness. 

Stuart and Kenneth crept along close behind him 
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without molesting the seductive cats on the door- 
steps. 

D'Aubant passed the comer and plunged into a 
chasm of darkness which seemed to shut in upon him. 
Kenneth and Stuart sprang ahead and growled, as 
their master thought at some vagrant cur. 

"Quiet, quiet," he spoke mechanically to the dogs 
who stopped, alert and bristling at something in the 
shadows. D'Aubant felt in no humor for play, so he 
brushed past them, bearing involuntarily toward the 
far side of the alley where there stretched a streak of 
lighter gray. 

A hand touched his shoulder ; he shook it off ; then 
Schwartz and his men closed in on him silently as the 
tentacles of a devil-fish. Strong arms seized him from 
every side; a muffler was thrown about his head. 
D'Aubant wrenched his right arm violently loose and 
tore the muffler off. In that short breathing space he 
heard a questioning yelp from one of his dogs. 

**Kenneth, Stuart ! At them ; at—" he shouted be- 
fore the men could smother his voice again. 

Then all went down together, five men and two dogs 
in a struggling heap on the stones — D'Aubant at the 
bottom, the dogs on top. 

They rolled him close against the house; a heavy 
knee pressed against his chest and two hands gripped 
his neck. 

"Quick, the gag and cords," he heard the man above 
him whisper. Then the fellow screamed, his fingers 
dug into D'Aubant's throat and 'suddenly relaxed. 

"Tausend Sacrament! I'm bitten, I'm bitten; he's 
tearing my leg." The fellow kicked and fought, then 
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writhed off on the damp stones like a wounded serpent, 
grappling with the dog. D'Aubant felt the fierce 
scuffle going on at his side. 

Then he heard a second yell of agony and another 
man let go his arm. Two men screamed and tumbled 
and fought in the blackness and the terror of the night 
— fought with bristling fiends that uttered not the 
slightest sound. They bit and tore, and darted out of 
reach; their eyes blazed, their breath came hot, their 
hair stood on end, but they made no noise. 

Two of the miscreants who had pinioned D'Aubant's 
arms had already let him go, and rolled to the middle 
of the alley, desperately bent on defending their own 
throats. 

"God's blood, it's a very devil from hell." 

"Go kill the dogs, Carl," Otto commanded the fel- 
low that was helping him to hold D'Aubant; "I can 
take care of the man." This left only Otto, lying flat 
on the ground with his arms locked around the 
Frenchman — and he in mortal terror of the dogs. ^ 
D'Aubant might easily have escaped but for the cloak 
that was so tightly wound about him. 

"Be quiet, Carl," Otto cautioned the man as he got 
up. 

"Shoot, shoot, do anything," the other frantic man 
shouted. "To hell with orders. I'm being eaten 
alive." 

Carl let go of D'Aubant's legs and groped his way 
along the alley, holding a knife in front of him. He 
saw black shadows whirling on the ground, and went 
cautiously toward them. Then he stumbled blindly 
over another man, and another dog. This man, Wil- 
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helm, had no time to shout, for Stuart crunched his 
left hand while he clutched the animal's throat trying 
to choke him. Carl bent down and managed to seize 
tl|e dog's leg. 

r "Let go, Wilhelm, let go. I can pull him off." The 
man on the ground shrieked piercingly. Carl jerked 
the dog loose by main force, and the sharp teeth tore 
through Wilhelm's hand. Carl stood upright, swung 
the dog round his head and dashed him violently 
against the wall. Stuart fell in a huddle and lay per- 
fectly still. 

"That's one." 

This could not have taken a minute. August, a few 
paces on, begged constantly for help. 

Wilhelm, the man who had been rescued from 
Stuart, sprang up gripping his wrist. Heedless of 
Carl's protest, he ran away, leaving a spatter of blood 
behind him. 

Carl turned instantly to the other raving brute. 
Kenneth fought furiously, wholly intent upon tearing 
the man's throat. He did not hear the man behind 
him at all. 

Carl stood helplessly over the writhing man and the 
great gray dog. They tumbled and twisted so be- 
wilderingly that he could not see which was the man 
and which the dog. 

"Shoot, fool, shoot — ^for God's sake, do something." 
Kenneth steadily dragged his prey farther down the 
alley, away from his master. Carl stooped and felt 
about in the dark with the point of his knife; he 
touched something hairy and attempted to cut ; but the 
knife only scratched. 
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It distracted Kenneth's attention from his prostrate 
enemy to the upright one — and for a moment Carl lost 
sight of the gray shape in the shadow. During that 
awful moment the man's blood curdled as he faced 
quickly this way and that, expecting the huge dog to 
leap upon him. But no, the animal paused, looked 
up, and a swift gray streak flashed past both the men to 
where his master lay. 

The thoroughly maddened beast, with blood and 
froth dripping from his jowls, hurled himself like a 
panther upon Otto's back. And Otto's terrified shriek 
for Carl reverberated through the alley. Then D'Au- 
bant, utterly surprised, found himself unguarded. 

Over and over, round and round. Otto and the dog 
wrestled in the dark, first the dog then the man on top, 
and Carl circling about them, straining his eyes to 
find a place to strike. D'Aubant rose to his feet 
striving to unwind the muffler. 

But it was only an instant. Carl closed in, and 
ripped the dog wide open. Blood gushed like a 
deluge over Otto's breast, and Kenneth died without a 
groan. 

"God's pity, but I'm torn to pieces." Otto rose and 
gave Kenneth a savage kick. "Damnation to the 
beast. Come, we must get out of this. We'll have 
the town about our ears." 

The two men between them hurried D'Aubant off 
through deserted alleys to an open area door where 
Otto and the prisoner rested whilst Carl fetched their 
carriage. 

The Frenchman carried too cool a head to exhaust 
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himself in fruitless resistance. When the carriage 
came he entered it without protest. 

He could not be certain whither they went, but 
it seemed somewhat in the direction of the road by 
which he had entered Wolfenbiittel. 
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THE BREAKING OF A DOOR 



IT HAD been a long sweet night to Charlotte, a 
night to lie awake and brood, a night perhaps to 
dream a little, to recall every word and look of D'Au- 
bant's — a long sweet night of new-bom wondering. 
There comes but 'one such night to any woman, and 
'tis not a night to waste in sleep. 

With her recovered locket resting on her breast, 
she laughed and pouted by turns at the impudence of 
her lover. So passed the hours of darkness until day 
came filtering through her curtains. She loved the 
night and hated the day, for the night was D'Aubant's 
-—day would bring the Russian. 

Charlotte arose shimmering in white and purity; 
she -walked to the window, parted the curtains, and 
looked out. She thought of everything that had hap- 
pened, and many things which might happen. Louisa 
burst noisily into the room. 

"Oh, Charlotte, aren't you nervous? I should be 
wild with curiosity if my future husband were coming 
in a few hours." 

"Now, Louisa, let us not talk of that ; you know it 
is not a subject for jest." 
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I 

"Oh, well, if I had known you were taking it so like 
a porcupine, I should have held my tongue." 

Charlotte stood with her back to the other, arrang- 
ing her hair, when Aunt Frederica hurried through 
the door. The old lady's tongue trembled with anx- 
iety to tell something. 

"Charlotte, Louise, I have news that will distress 
you; our friend, the Chevalier d'Aubant disappeared 
last night, and his servant fears that he has been 
murdered. It is a — . Charlotte! Charlotte!" The 
girl tottered like a broken reed; her mirror dropped 
and shattered at her feet. Then she steadied herself. 

"Oh, it is nothing — nothing — it is nothing." Char- 
lotte unconsciously repeated the words over and over. 
"It startled me — ^this is terrible — tell me." She 
clutched Aunt Frederica's hand. "Tell me of it, Aunt 
Frederica." 

"Very little is known ; it seems he has been in the 
habit of taking long walks at night with his dogs. 
Last night he went out as usual and did not return. 
About daylight his servant heard a whining at the 
door. He went down, and there lay one of the dogs 
on the door-step with a terrible cut across the head, 
and his fangs covered with blood. Terry went out im- 
mediately to search for his master. The dog led him 
to a place where there were signs of a terrible strug- 
gle, and he found the other dog lying there dead, killed 
by a knife. Monsieur d'Aubant's hat was there, but 
he can not be found." 

Aunt Frederica told it all without a pause for 
breath. 

"Is that all you know?" 
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"Yes, dear; the officers are searching ever3rwhere; 
Leo says he saw D'Aubant late last night walking 
slowly down the other side of this street, under this 
window. That is the last time he was seen alive." 

"Over there?" Charlotte asked mechanically, going 
to her window and pointing to the narrow way be- 
neath the wall. She leaned her head confusedly 
against the window frame. "Great God! Why will 
they not go away and leave me to myself ?" 

"Perhaps they have found him by this time," she 
said aloud. "We shall ride to his lodgings and in- 
quire." 

The others talked and talked. Qiarlotte heard only 
a bewildering confusion of words. 

"Louisa," she interrupted, "we shall ride at once. 
Send for Von Falkenried and — some other man — 
hurry." 

Louisa hastily left the room. * Charlotte stole after 
her and locked the door. Aunt Frederica looked up in 
wonderment when the girl turned to her. Her lips 
trembled, she dropped on her knees, buried her face 
in the older woman's lap, and gave way. 

Until' that moment even her aunt had never seen 
the self-willed girl shed a tear. 

"I — ^loved him, aunty — I loved him." 

"You— loved the— Chevalier d'Aubant?" 

"Yes, yes, yes. Is it so very strange that I loved 
him, loved him, loved him? Do you understand? 
No, you must not pity me. I will not have it." Char- 
lotte sprang up clenching her hands. "I can suffer, I 
can hate, I can love — alone; no one shall pity me/' 
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She ran to the door and unlocked it. "Go! go!" she 
almost screamed, "Hurry — oh, why do you not go?" 
She shoved the other by main force into the hall, and 
slammed the door behind her. Then she fltmg herself 
across the bed. 

When a half-hour had expired, Celete, the maid, 
tapped gently on the door. 

"Breakfast, your Highness." 
Charlotte walked to the breakfast-room dressed for 
the saddle. Aunt Frederica glanced up quickly, then 
dropped her eyes to the plate again, 

"Louisa," Charlotte asked composedly, "are the gen- 
tlemen coming?" 

"They are already waiting; come, Charlotte, let us 
hurry — I am so anxious." 

The gentlemen below were discussing the meager 
details of D'Aubant's disappearance. 

"What is the latest news, Von Falkenried?" Char- 
lotte inquired, betraying nothing more than a woman's 
natural interest in a mystery. 

"Nothing definite, your Highness." Then both the 
men repeated what she had already heard, adding only 
the wildest conjectures of their own. 

Charlotte, Von Falkenried, Louise, and Count Hel- 
muth clattered down the street toward the burgomas- 
ter's. Before they reached D'Aubant's quarters Char- 
lotte stopped suddenly. 

"Here is an officer of the watch' ; let us inquire about 
— " She rode up to the officer, who stood bareheaded. 

"No, your Highness," he replied to her question, 
^*we know nothing as yet, but we shall search it all out 
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in good time ; we have a trail." The man looked wise 
and secretive. "This affair occurred a few paces round 
the corner, there ; would you care to see the place ?" 

"Yes, I will go." 

"Oh, no, Charlotte — it is too horrible," protested 
Louise. Charlotte merely ordered the officer to lead 
the way. 

A barrier of ropes inclosed a small area of the 
street, and officers kept the morbidly curious from de- 
stroying traces of the fight. The throng of people 
parted most respectfully, and doffed their hats. Char- 
lotte forced her horse directly up to the ropes. There 
lay the body of Kenneth, stark and terrible in death. 

"Here is where they must have hidden in the door- 
way," the officer pointed. "Monsieur d'Aubant prob- 
ably came from this direction — his two dogs were 
with him — one of them lies yonder, fearful beast." 

The stones were spotted and tracked with blood. 
Louisa sickened at the sight and turned her back. 
Charlotte listened steadily to the officer. 

"See how his claws have scratched the stones. And 
here is where one of the men fell, his hands all bloody ; 
see the print of a left hand — he might almost be iden- 
tified by that. Here is a bunch of dog's hair smeared 
with blood. Some one must have grappled the dog 
and torn off his hair." 

Charlotte had seen enough of blood ; she pulled her 
horse away and rode slowly down the street, dazed and 
dumb. Louisa followed. The gentlemen remained 
behind, talking with the officers. 

"Charlotte, let us go home," Louisa begged* "I am 
ill." 
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Charlotte shook her head ; she could not go to her 
room and hold her hands, waiting for news ; she must 
stay out in the open air. 

They had ridden some distance when the gentle- 
men overtook them. Charlotte kept her eyes ahead. 
Now she quickened her horse and remarked, "Here is 
Monsieur d*Aubant's servant; I shall ask him if he 
knows anything further." 

Terry was about fifty paces away, hurrying in their 
direction. Stuart slipped along behind him with ears 
laid back and tail drooping to the ground. 

"And there is one of Monsieur d'Aubant's dogs," 
added Von Falkenried. "I wonder if that is the one — " 

Charlotte reined in her horse at the comer of Ritter- 
strasse waiting for Terry to come up. Three doors 
away hung the weather-stained sign of a public house. 

Almost as Von Falkenried called attention to the 
dog, they all saw him dart from behind Terry, and 
sniff at the heels of a thin-visaged fellow who came 
out of the public house. This man wore a short cloak 
over his left shoulder, and carried a flagon in his hand. 
Stuart made sure; his hair bristled, and without the 
slightest warning he sprang full upon him. Wilhelm 
— for it was the man whose hand Stuart had mangled 
the night before — ^yelled and kicked off the dog; then 
he ran diagonally across the street toward a dingy old 
house whose windows were tightly closed. 

Half way up the step Stuart caught him. Wilhelm 
whirled round, dropped his flagon of beer, shook oflf 
the dog again, and fell up the steps. He took out a 
key and fumbled at the lock. Stuart came bounding 
up the steps; the man planted a foot squarely on his 
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breast and hurled him back, but it gained him little 
time; again and again the dog sprang at him. Wil- 
helm kicked desperately and flung the dog down the 
steps a dozen times. In his fright he dropped the key, 
and Stuart gave him no chance to pick it up. With 
a furious persistence the dog charged and charged 
and charged; the man fought frantically — ^hands and 
feet at once — ^to keep the maddened beast at bay. 
Terry came running. 

"Here, call off your infernal brute,'* the man shouted 
to Terry. 

"Stuart! Stuart! Here!"^ Terry commanded, but 
Stuart paid no attention. His eyes flamed with fury, 
and he snapped at Terry when he sought to catch him. 
Time after time he went springing and snapping up 
the steps, cowering out of reach of the fellow's foot 
until he found a chance to jump at his throat. Once 
he succeeded in catching so firm a hold of the man's 
cloak as to tear it from his shoulders. The man's left 
hand was wrapped in a bloody bandage. 

"Stuart knows him! Stuart knows him!" Terry 
shouted. "It is one of the men ! See, my Lady, see 
the bloody hand." 

"Yes — ^hold him here; I will fetch the officers." 
Charlotte wheeled her horse, and was gone before any 
one could stop her — ^Von Falkenried in full pursuit. 
Up the narrow street she flew like a whirlwind, and 
almost immediately came rushing back with the entire 
mob at her heels. 

The people gathered close as they dared about the 
door, but left a wide space for the dog. The terrified 
man on the door-step fought and kicked. The dog 
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did not snarl nor bark, he sprang and sprang, and 
sprang again, always striking at the throat. 

"There he is, officers — ^take him, take him," the 
princess commanded, flinging herself impetuously 
from the saddle and pushing through the crowd. 

The crowd gave a great shout and pressed forward ; 
Stuart seemed to comprehend. Terry succeeded in 
dragging the animal back so that the officers could 
bring their man safely down the steps. Now for the 
first time Stuart gave vent to one long, excited howl. 

Then, from somewhere about the house, apparent- 
ly from a window in the garret, there came a whistle, 
one sharp, shrill peal. Stuart broke loose from Terry, 
barked and ran around, jumping up with the most 
frantic activity. 

"Monsieur d'Aubant is there 1 Monsieur d'Aubant 
is there!" Terry shouted, even more excited than the 
dog. "Break down the door! Break it down," he 
appealed to the captain of the watch. 

"I can not break into a citizen's house without a 
warrant." 

"But he may be killed." 

"We must get our authority ; that is the law." 

"You will break it down if I command," Qiarlotte 
interposed. 

"I fear not, your Highness — ^you would not have us 
violate the law — " The captain's tone was too re- 
spectful to deserve such a deluge of wrath as Oiar- 
lotte poured upon him. 

The gray girl pushed her way to the front and 
started up the steps. 

"Will my people break down this door for me?" 
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**Aye, that we will, your Highness/' they answered 
with a mighty yell ; but so many rushed up the stair 
against the door that it felt the strength of none. One 
gigantic fellow, called Franz the Mighty, forced his 
way to Charlotte's elbow. 

"Will your Highness stand aside?" He squared 
his massive shoulders and tried the door. "It breaks 
if you give the word." 

"Go on — ^break it down. What are you waiting 
for?" 

The police vainly endeavored to restrain the people. 
Franz leaned over their heads and called for the 
strongest men among them. 

"Come here, Heinrich — ^you Carl, Hans, Fried- 
rich—" 

The five men attacked together, the door crashed in- 
ward and they fell sprawling across it into the hallway. 
A rush of people swarmed over the fallen men, Char- 
lotte among the first. She had lost her hat and whip 
in the melee, and her face was covered with flying dust. 

"Search the house— -every room," she called, making 
herself heard above the tumult. 

The house seemed utterly deserted. There was a 
back door leading through a garden ; it stood broadly 
open showing in which direction the occupants had 
fled. 

Clear and distinct above all the confusion came 
D'Aubant's voice from the garret: 

"This way, friends ; this way." 

Stuart shot up the stair like a hairy rocket. A dozen 
men bounded up behind him ; another door crashed in, 
and D'Aubant's fetters were unbound. Charlotte had 
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climbed breathlessly as far as the second floor ; she saw 
him at the head of the garret stair, and knew he was 
unhurt. A sudden revulsion overcame her and her 
limbs grew weak; then she slipped down the stairs, 
holding to the balustrade. Von Falkenried for the first 
time was able to gain her side. 

"Come, your Highness, it is very hot and dirty in 
here; there is no further danger now. You have let 
your sympathies overcome you." 

The two gentlemen forced a way for her to the open 
air. Von Falkenried raised her to the saddle again be- 
fore the crowd that surrounded D'Aubant permitted 
him to reach the street. 

D'Aubant emerged into the open street surrounded 
by his new friends. Half way down the steps he halted, 
astounded to see Charlotte on horseback among a great 
concourse of people. She beckoned to him— or he 
imagined it. Dusty as he was, bloody, tattered, and 
without hat or sword, he pushed through the crowd 
toward her. 

"We chanced this way in time to witness your de- 
liverance." She gave a nervous little laugh and ex- 
tended her hand. "Are you hurt?^ 

"No, only hungry and thirsty, and in need of a hat." 

He looked at her hard, trying to understand 
why she was there. She was much agitated — the peo- 
ple gathered round and gaped. 

"Well, Chevalier, I am delighted that it is no worse. 
You will come very soon and tell us of your adven- 
ture?" Charlotte invited him with a calm gracious- 
ness. Then she touched her horse. "Come, gentle- 
men, we will continue our ride," 
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When Charlotte had gone, the townsfollc, who stood 
greatly in awe of the impetuous princess, thronged 
about D'Aubant full of kindly questions. Each man 
strove to tell what had happened. Out of it all D'Au- 
bant could make little. 

"But the princess was with the people,'* asserted a 
loud voice. "Right amongst us ; I stood side by side 
with her going in the door." This fellow's boast 
caught D'Aubant's ear at once. 

"Yes, it is true, true, my Lord; you can ask Otto 
here and Heinrich. They all saw me right beside her, 
and she spoke to me, and took my hand when she 
begged me to break down the door; this is the hand, 
my Lord — it shall never be washed again." 

D'Aubant's manifest interest encouraged Franz the 
Mighty to tell him more. 

"You see, my Lord, when the captain of the watch 
wanted to wait for a warrant to break the door, the 
Princess Charlotte called upon the people — ach Gott, 
but the people are her friends — ^and she put her own 
shoulder to the work like any man — ^yes, true, my Lord 
— and she would only give way for me," boasted the 
brawny smith. 

The Frenchman asked him a delicate question or 
two, until he got the truth, and then he changed the 
subject most eflFectually. 

"Come, good people; weTl take our ale together." 
They crowded after him and filled the public house 
with thirsty throats and good humor. The people had 
had an experience, they had touched elbows with the 
great ones of the earth, and rushed shoulder to 
shoulder beside a princess. With deep mouths and 
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shallow brains they sped the story on its way, adding 
adornment, fripperies and tinsel, until its brilliant gar- 
niture completely hid the frame on which they hung it. 

It was not until D'Aubant reached his own door that 
his bosom comrade and heart's brother, Franz the 
Mighty, ceased to escort him. And behind them 
streamed a long procession, drinking ale and loudly 
proclaiming themselves the life-long friends of this 
noble stranger. They bade him good by on his 
threshold with Terry and Stuart, and the whole rabble 
surged back to the first public house to spend the noble 
stranger's coin. 

A bath, some fresh linen, and several hours' rest in 
his room did wonders for D'Aubant. Refreshed and 
revigorated, he sat at his window, thinking of all that 
had happened. 

"What is that crowd at the comer, Terry ?" he asked 
of his man who came in from the street. 

"The Russians are coming." 

"No, Terry, you must be mistaken, that can not be 
the prince ; he sent word he would not be here for two 
days yet." 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. 

"You know Monsieur le Prince." 

D'Aubant snatched a hat, ran out into the street and 
joined the throng that hurried to witness the arrival 
of the foreigners. 

The prince's carriage had stopped before a public 
house while a Cossack went in to order a bottle of 
tokay. D'Aubant took his position in the rear, for he 
did not wish to risk recognition by the uncle of Bar- 
bara Klikoff. The landlord came himself to serve the 
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prince, and stood there rubbing his hands on his 
apron. Alexis leaned out, cursed the man vilely for 
his sour wine, and hurled the bottle at him. The host 
dodged, and the missile struck a little girl, a waif of 
the streets, knocking her senseless into the ditch. None 
of the townsfolk dared pick up the child, for the 
dreaded Russian leaned out of his carriage and 
laughed. D'Aubant shouldered his way through the 
crowd and gathered her in hi§ arms, bearing her into 
the house. 

As he vanished through the door he looked behind 
him, and there in the dim light he saw Charlotte, alone, 
on horseback, looking at him over the heads of the 
crowd. The girl's eyes blazed with indignation, for 
she had witnessed the Russian's brutality. She turned, 
and immediately he heard the hoof-beats of a single 
horse flyinjg down the side street. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A FIRST INDISCRETION 

CHARLOTTE parted carelessly from D'Aubant in 
front of the house in which he had been im- 
prisoned, but upon the eager promise to herself that 
she should see him before many hours passed. 

Night now had come, and as there was but one way, 
she took that — and sent for him. 

Then she sat and brooded at her window. What 
must D'Aubant think of her for seeking him ? Would 
he think her unmaidenly? What would come of it? 
She shook her head vigorously ; she wanted him, and 
so the thing was done and she shut her eyes defiantly to 
where this first unconsidered step might lead. 

Yet after a while the girl walked in slowly to Aunt 
Frederica, and sat on a low stool, leaning against her 
knee, for some minutes. Then with her eyes turned 
steadily away she began. 

"Aunty, I am in trouble, and you must help me. I 
did not mean to tell you of it this morning — ^the truth 
slipped out before I thought; I had tried so hard to 
conceal it from myself — ^and from him. But I do love 
the Chevalier d'Aubant, and I have written him to 
come here this evening at eight. He is to come in 
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througK the garden, and no one will see him." She 
finished the sentence desperately, and dared not lift her 
face. 

"You wrote him to come here this evening?** 

CharJotte nodded. 

"What do you want with hin>?" 

"Oh, aunty, I do not know, only — only — I want to 
see him, that is all. When a woman is wretched and 
helpless, and ever)rthing is wrong, does it not seem 
natural that—" 

"Yes, dear, but a woman can not do what is natural 
— least of all a royal princess." 

Charlotte's anger always lay near the surface. She 
sprang erect. 

"I can act the royal princess when I wish; now I 
mean to do as any other woman would." 

"And what do you think any other woman would 
do?" 

The girl had no experience to guide her, only the 
pure, if contradictory, instincts of her heart. She hesi- 
tated. 

"I mean to — ^I mean to—" 

"Where did you ask the chevalier to come?" Aunt 
Frederica inquired. 

"Here, to this room, at eight. You must be here, 
will you? Will you? Oh, I never dreamed I could 
do such a thing, but it's done now, and I could not 
help it. To-morrow, the terrible Russian, and God 
knows what after that." 

"You shall never marry the Russian," Aunt Freder- 
ica burst out suddenly. **Your life shall never be sac- 
rificed as mine was. This man's father, the great tsar 
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they prate of, has imprisoned his young wife in a con- 
vent, to deck an unspeakable follower of the camps in 
the royal robes of Russia. And the son is worse, for 
he has more than his father's vices, and none of his 
rugged virtues/* 

Charlotte did not interrupt, so rarely did Aunt Fred- 
erica speak her mind upon matters of state. 

"Wait until you see this man, and if you are very 
sure you do not want to marry him, tell the duke flatly 
that you will not consent. He has no power to force 
you, and can not do worse than cut you oflf. Thank 
God, I've plenty for us both." 

"Bless you, bless you, aunty." The girl almost 
smothered the older woman with caresses. "Then you 
will stay here and let me see him this evening— only 
a little while?" 

"Yes, Charlotte, but it is indiscreet and dangerous 
for a young girl — " 

Charlotte was so afraid her permission might be re- 
tracted that she sprang up and ran away to dress. 

Precisely at eight — not a minute later — ^D'Aubant 
followed the impassive footman up the narrow stair to 
where Charlotte waited. Whence he came and how, 
only he and the footman knew. Celete, the vixenish 
little maid, closed the door behind D*Aubant, and im- 
mediately disappeared, according to orders. 

Charlotte had dressed herself in white, with pale 
blue ribbons at her waist and throat ; she looked as if 
she were an ungrown girl, but for the mature serious- 
ness of her eyes. 

There was nothing of the princess in her simple 
greeting. Her breath came quick, and her cheek 
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flusHed when D'Aubant enterecL Then she stepped 
forward and extended her hand. 

"You are punctual — aunty and I are perishing to 
hear your adventures." 

D'Aubant glanced around him. A little table set 
for three, with whitest napery and fragile tea-service, 
stood all ready. The kettle simmered over a tiny lamp, 
and the most delicate aroma filled the room. The 
womanliness of it all reminded him, with a shock, of 
Barbara. For Barbara at first had found a perfectly 
childish delight in the novelty of playing Hausfrau. 
He shook oflf the recollection in the happy little smile 
which Charlotte gave as she held out hei hand for him 
to kiss. 

Beyond a portiere. Aunt Frederica sat with her knit- 
ting, placid, as if such a visit were of daily occur- 
rence. D'Aubant passed through to speak with the 
kind old lady. 

"It is very good of you to come and visit two lonely 
souls ; we are both eager to hear your late adventure." 

She said this so earnestly that Oiarlotte smiled, and 
D'Aubant thought he must be very careful lest she 
suspect something. For wise as the wisest man may 
be, he is always a greater fool than the most foolish 
woman — provided that woman be not in love. 

"Yes, Monsieur d'Aubant, aunty and I feared that 
you had been killed. Now sit down and tell us all 
about it, for we can not wait another minute. Then 
we shall have our tea." 

The girl sat on a low settee, her hands clasped about 
her knees, absorbing every syllable he uttered. He 
watched her parted lips and steady eyes, the tightening 
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of her muscles, and he did not wonder that her sturdy 
race had maintained itself upon a throne for near a 
thousand years. Yet it was not her strength that 
drew him closest to her — 'twas the drooping of a lid, 
and a tiny tear when he told of Kenneth's death. 

As he narrated his adventure, swiftly, graphically, 
tersely, he kept wondering how he was to arrange a 
tete-d'tete. For the experienced D'Aubant sometimes 
forgot that the silliest woman is a better manager of 
such aflfairs than a city full of sages. 

D'Aubant trod on delicate ground; for he had no 
idea how much Charlotte had told as to her own con- 
nection with his rescue. The girl made no allusion to 
this, neither did he. Then she glanced toward the tea- 
table. 

"It's an exciting story, and we are sincerely de- 
lighted over your deliverance.. But our tea is drawn — 
do you think it quite ready, aunty ?" 

"Yes, dear ; you can bring me a cup in here. I hate 
to move." 

"What a dear old lady I" thought D'Aubant to him- 
self. 

"Come, Monsieur d'Aubant, we shall have a cozy 
tea, and you must wait on aunty — or I will call Celete." 

"No, no — I can wait on — ^anybody," he whispered 
the last word, and Charlotte looked at him so inno- 
cently that he laughed aloud. 

"This is your chair. Monsieur d'Aubant — ^you may 
slice the bread while I pour the tea." 

The girl with great foresight had placed her table 
where the portiere almost completely screened it even 
from Aunt Frederica. D'Aubant imagined it a piece 
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of luck — an ounce of woman's wit is worth a ton of 
luck. 

"Oh ! How hot the tea is I" laughed Charlotte nerv- 
ously. "Just look at you — ^you cut a loaf of bread in 
two, and call that slicing it. Give me the knife, and 
you take Aunt Frederica her tea. Be careful not to 
spill it ; now — wait, put some toast on the tray. One 
lump or two in yours?" she asked as she poised the 
sugar above his cup. 

"Two,'' he answered, afraid to turn his head. He 
carefully bore the tray and deposited it in Aunt Fred- 
erica's lap. Blind fortime smiled on D'Aubant, for he 
did not spill a drop. 

When he came back, she motioned him to the seat 
opposite herself. Despite her eflforts to appear per- 
fectly at ease, the girl felt constrained. Even as she 
chattered she knew that her cheeks were crimson ; 
but she did not know how deliciously enticing it made 
her look. 

D'Aubant watched her, and listened, and forgot a 
thousand things he meant to tell her. He made a 
stumbling remark about its being very sweet and 
homelike — ^and dropped his bread on the floor. Aunt 
Frederica knitted on — an ideal chaperone. He leaned 
over as close to Charlotte as he dared. 

"Now, tell me, Charlotte, why did you send for me? 
It must have been for something." 

"Let me pour you some more tea?" She held the 
kettle suspended. He covered his cup with a broad 
hand. 

"Not until you tell me — why did you send for me?" 
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*'You ought to — " In her confusion she tilted the 
kettle and poured the steaming tea over his hand. He 
jerked away ; she set the kettle down and finished the 
sentence — "You ought to know better than to ask such 
awkward questions. See, youVe got yourself burned 
for your curiosity." 

Charlotte tried to laugh, but she felt utterly dis- 
gusted at her own insipid chatter. Never had she 
wanted him so much — her whole soul uplifted itself in 
thankfulness that he had been spared. He was here — 
beside her — they were in a little world of their own. 
She could reach out her hand and lay it in his, yet only 
the most frivolous words came to her lips. 

D'Aubant was a most persevering man — ^about some 
things. 

"Tell me, Charlotte, why did you send for me ?" 

"I wanted to thank you for helping me when I fell, 
and to ask you about your adventure." 

Her hand rested on the table. He put out his and 
pressed it down. 

"Charlotte, the Russian came this afternoon." 

"I know it — I saw him." 

"What will come of it?" he asked. 

"I can not tell." 

"Is he here to ask for — for — " 

Charlotte nodded. 

"I fear so. Now will you tell me about him? No 
one ever tells me the truth." 

"Charlotte, it is not manly for me to speak of a 
rival—" 

"You have no rival." The words were out before 
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she cotild recall them. She flushed violently, then 
looked up and smiled. D'Aubant caught both her 
hands. 

"Yes, yes — ^I will, I will tell you an)rthing now — 
even about Alexis." The room grew very still. Be- 
fore she could prevent, he had thrown his arm about 
her, drawing her so near that even a whisper could not 
be lost. Charlotte rattled a cup. 

"Aunty, may I send you some tea?" 

"Yes, dear, you may send me another cup — ^we have 
such excellent service." 

D'Aubant served Aunt Frederica a second cup, and 
wished he had taken her a potful at first. When he 
returned, Qiarlotte had moved her chair, and said de- 
murely : 

"Now you can finish telling me about the Russian 
prince." 

D'Aubant looked at the space between their chairs, 
but had to be content with merely establishing a pre- 
cedent. He knew how gradually habitual usage must 
be built up from small beginnings. 

D'Aubant, lured on by the excited sparkle of her 
eyes, talked brilliantly. He told her stories of the Rus- 
sians, and Alexis — ^his passion for Moscow, his hatred 
for St. Petersburg and everything new in Russia, his 
religious enthusiasm, — shooting himself in the hand 
to evade a lesson — of the lady that had aspired to be 
tsarevna, and lost Alexis by using a lavender per- 
fume, which he detested — ^his dislike for military duty 
— ^the diflFerences between him and his father. Char- 
lotte only remembered two things — that Alexis abom- 
inated Martin Luther, and that the odor of lavender 
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made him ill. But D'Aubant had a soft voice — she re- 
membered that. 

"It matters little what sort of man he is — I shall 
refuse him." 

Before she could help it, he had folded her close to 
him and was whispering to her rapidly. The girl's 
heart fluttered, and the frightened gray eyes pleaded 
so hard that he let her go again. 

"You must go, you must go. Good night. Monsieur 
d'Aubant." She pushed him from her and spoke loud 
enough for her aunt to hear. 

"When may I come again?** The precedent had 
been set. 

"I do not know ; some time — ^perhaps." 

As D'Aubant passed through the broad hallway, 
he heard a most boisterous uproar coming from the 
apartments that had been assigned to Alexis. The 
songs were in Russian, the ribald curses were in every 
language. 
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RED BEARD COMES 



WHEN Alexis flung the bottle from his carriage 
and struck a child, it gratified him ; he always 
felt relieved after he had vented his temper. His 
companion, Prince Klikoff, remarked complacently, 
"These Germans are even more stupid than our Rus- 
sians." The weary-looking youth merely jerked his 
shoulders peevishly, then huddled himself into a mulish 
lump and fell to gazing from the window. 

Larion KlikofF towered half a head above Alexis ; a 
showering mass of red hair tumbled like a waterfall 
about his shoulders, giving the man a peculiar air of 
majesty which became him well. For Larion came of 
the princely line of Ruric, those fierce conquerors who 
drove the Tatar headlong out of Russia, and hurled 
the Mongolian tribes beyond Caucasus. 

He now sat stroking his long, red beard in silence. 
The man's sleepy eyes saw far into the future, and 
burned for the day when the proud blood of Ruric 
should mount again its ancient throne. With such a 
weakling as Alexis staggering beneath Peter's scepter 
it might be easy to displace him. 

Larion's tight-shut lips suggested steel and ice and 
sensual cruelty. But when Larion smiled — ah then, 
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the change, for after God had stamped his warning 
sign upon the man, Satan came and veiled it with 
such a glorious smile as made the peril most enticing. 

"I'm impatient to be at the end of it," Alexis mum- 
bled, drumming on the carriage pane; "begun soon, 
done soon." 

"No need for hurry, now that you have determined 
upon your course. It is proper for you to consider 
other claims than those of this Brunswick heretic. The 
world is full of women — ** 

"And beauties, too, eh, my Larion, especially at 
Dresden ?" The dissolute prince brightened at thought 
of Dresden. 

"But we have seen no woman yet that is fitted to 
mate with the heir of Russia." 

To this Alexis modestly agreed, and continued : "My 
father has other ideas for my wife than he has for liis 
own. For me a saint, for him a — " 

"Hush," cautioned the other in a whisper ; "he who 
would keep his words from the tsar must needs speak 
low." 

"I'm sick of prudence," snarled Alexia, growing 
overbold with hundreds of leagues between himself 
and his terrible father. Yet he glanced about him tim- 
idly, afraid of his own voice. 

"There may be news any day," insinuated Larion. 

Alexis drew a long, impatient breath ; he jerked his 
shoulders fretfully again ; his high brow grew rugged 
with frowns — ^he knew perfectly well what news it was 
that he and Larion hoped for. In the past twelve 
months there had been no fewer than twenty-six at- 
tempts to assassinate his father. And while Alexis had 
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not directly instigated them, yet the priests cleariy 
understood it to be for his elevation that they plotted. 
Among those religious fanatics who so fiercely hated 
Peter, some stronger hand or surer knife would one 
day win success. 

Alexis thought of this, and clenched his long, slim 
fingers. The huge, red barbarian shook back his rip- 
pling hair; jewels glittered on finger and cap, black 
fire sparkled from his eye. He held himself in leash 
like a slumbrous panther whose time had not yet come 
to strike. 

The two men rode on in silence, then the carriage 
stopped. Alphonse de la Mar, the same young man 
who had met D'Aubant on the bridge at Dresden, 
looked in the window and announced : 

"Here are messengers, your Highness, from the 
dute, bidding us come direct to the palace." 

"Then drive on, and do not irritate me." 

At the castle there stirred a great rushing of servants 
to make comfort for these long-expected guests who at 
last had come before their time. There were horses 
to stable, strange equipages to house, and a motley 
crew of barbarians for whom places must be found. 

The duke himself advanced to meet the Russian 
prince. Alexis barely replied to his courteous wel- 
come, but insisted that he be shown forthwith to his 
apartments. 

"His Imperial Highness is greatly fatigued," Larion 
apologized, and managed to get his peevish master 
away without any grosser outbreak. 

"Is there plenty of tokay in my apartment?" Alexis 
turned back and demanded of the duke. 
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"There shall be, instantly." 

Before the old duke could give an order, Heinrich, 
the chamberlain, scurried oflf to supply the imperial 
visitor's needs. 

Duke Anton Ulrich left them at their door. He 
paced slowly back through the hall, shaking his head. 
It would be even bitterer for Charlotte than he had 
feared. 

The prince and his immediate attendants were as- 
signed to the most luxurious portions of the castle. 
Here they made themselves at home after the fashion 
of swine in a lady's boudoir. They clamorously de- 
manded wine, more wine and better wine ; they spilled 
it on the tables and poured it on the floor. They ex- 
amined all things, breaking and destroying, ripped the 
chair cushions with their swords, and tore down such 
curtains as suited them to carry back to Russia. Alexis 
laughed at their jolly humors. 

The prince immedately dismissed the German serv- 
ants and summoned his own. 

"Come, my friends, the ride was long and dry ; the 
night shall be long and merry. Heretic wine is better 
than heretic wives. Here's down with both." It was 
the enthusiastic noise they made that D'Aubant heard 
as he was leaving Charlotte. 

Larion saw their debauch well under way, then he 
slipped oflf to confer with the Swedish resident. For 
these two men were allies; with vastly diflferent rea- 
sons behind them they had a common interest to serve 
in preventing Charlotte's marriage with Alexis. 

In the morning when Celete — Charlotte's black-eyed 
maid with the curly hair — was busy dressing her mis- 
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tress, she detailed the servants' gossip about what had 
happened the night before. Charlotte plied the g^rl 
with questions; no one else would tell her, and she 
wanted to know. 

"Old Heinrich says he is a perfect brute; the way 
he turned his back on the duke makes my blood boil. 
No one has dared to go to their apartments this morn- 
ing. They kept up that frightful noise all night, and 
drank more wine than our servants drink in a whole 
year. One of them was carried away to Doctor Hart- 
mann to have his head sewed up — it was cut wide open 
and he too drunk to know it. The prince cut him with 
a glass, so the servants say.'* 

Charlotte made no comment; she held her tongfue 
and her counsel while Celete gossiped. 'They were 
both very much startled when the duke himself called 
out from the door, "Charlotte, may I come in?" 

"Yes, grandfather." 

The duke entered, looking very shamefaced but try- 
ing to hide it under an assumed briskness of manner. 

"You will be presented to his Imperial Highness at 
four in the afternoon. He is a handsome youth, very 
quiet and — " the old man kept looking down into 
Charlotte's face and wondering how much she knew. 
Wisely enough he concluded to say little and escape all 
questions. He stood around aimlessly a few moments 
then went out again. 

"Remember, at four," he reminded her. Charlotte 
tossed her head, and bore it in mind. 

The little court of Brunswick had long been famous 
for the courtesy and high-breeding of its ladies. 
While not so lavish as its richer neighbors, there was 
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a quiet elegance and refinement about it whicH put 
every visitor instantly at ease. 

Despite all this, the group that assembled in one 
of the smaller drawing-rooms to receive the boorish 
prince of Russia, grew very restive as time went by 
and he failed to appear. 

Larion had laid great stress upon the prince's desire 
to have this first meeting exceedingly private. In 
deference to the wishes of his imperial guest, the duke 
altered every arrangement. 

Only four ladies were present, Charlotte, her 
mother, Louisa and Augusta. Aunt Frederica flatly 
refused to come. Besides these, there were the duke 
and two councillors of state. Doctor Hartmann had 
been bidden as a mark of special affection. 

Four o'clock, half-past four, five, and still Alexis did 
not come. The little group divided into twos and 
threes, trying to talk, and watching the door. 

Duke Anton Ulrich fidgeted about so impatiently 
that he nearly drove Charlotte mad with nervousness. 
He stood up. and sat down ; he crossed one leg over 
the other and crossed it back again, until the door 
opened and Prince Klikoff stood alone at the threshold. 

Larion paused. The duke sprang up and greeted 
him cordially. A few words passed between them, 
and the old man shook his head as if quite outdone. 

When Larion entered the room, Charlotte with the 
rest of the ladies turned her eyes upon him — the first 
of the Russians that they had seen. 

Strangely enough the g^rl experienced precisely the 
same sensation as when she first saw D'Aubant on the 
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Dresden road — a feeling that she had seen this man 
before; instantly, and for no reason, she connected 
him in her mind with D'Aubant. 

Prince Klikoff came forward beside the duke and 
was presented. He glanced full into Charlotte's in- 
quiring eyes and stopped — stopped with an open ges- 
ture of admiration. Then he frankly extended his 
hand to meet her own, and smiled — a smile as warm 
and bright as if the mellowing sun shone through the 
ruddiness of his hair. She looked at him again, more 
closely, and marveled how she could have dreaded 
this charming and distinguished man. Prince Klikoff 
carried himself easily, and spoke the fair round speech 
of cultured gentility. He explained to her most 
courteously that the prince was seriously indisposed 
and must send his excuses. 

Charlotte scarcely listened, for when the man 
smiled, or the light shimmered on his hair, she felt 
again the annoying certainty of having seen him 
somewhere. When or where she could not recollect. 
But in some peculiar way he became firmly linked in 
her memory with D'Aubant. He was presented in 
turn to the other guests, but returned straight to Char- 
lotte. 

She talked on with him gracefully. Her words 
were well chosen, and her manner totally without 
diffidence or restraint. Larion mentally compared her 
with the Russian women, kept forever shut in their 
ierems, utterly ignorant of the world and without 
social accomplishments. 

He had come especially to block this marriage nego- 
tiation if possible. But his hostility gradually melted, 
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and he found himself watching the movement of her 
lips, desiring to touch her hand again, listening in- 
tently when she spoke. He engaged her in closer con- 
versation for the pleasure of marking the swift play 
of emotion across her face. 

"Is that the famous Doctor Gottfried von Hartmann 
— ^the one who is going to St. Petersburg?" Prince 
Klikoff indicated the physician by a polite gesture. 

"Yes, he goes next week. It is a shame your tsar 
should send here and take the best we have." 

"Russia means to wear the very brightest jewel of 
Brunswick," Larion replied quickly. "The tsar 
greatly admires you Germans. He has lately decreed 
that none but Germans shall be apothecaries — the 
5tupid Russians would poison all his subjects. Now 
he sends for your Doctor Hartmann as a special honor 
to take charge of his new hospital. His brother, Cap- 
tain Friedrich Hartmann, a doughty sailor, already 
commands one of our ships." 

Larion Klikoflf fascinated Charlotte in a way, yet 
she could not overcome a vague dread of him. And 
he, without being conscious of any reason, gradually 
changed in every thought and purpose toward her. 
"Ah, your Highness," he suddenly recollected himself, 
"the prince commanded me to return immediately. I 
have long overstayed my time. We shall meet again." 
He apologized and bowed himself away. 

Prince Klikoif walked slowly toward the apart- 
ment of Alexis, every impulse in chaos, every current 
of life disturbed. A girl's deep gray eyes and dig- 
nified frankness had given him a distinctly new im- 
pression of women. He had never before seen such 
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a woman as this, and with her subtile influence strong 
upon him, he could not even remotely guess what he 
meant to do as he entered the chamber of his master. 

He looked at the yoimger Russian, sitting there 
nervously tugging at a tassel. The prince lifted his 
restless eyes. 

"Well, well, were they satisfied with your explana- 
tion?" 

"Yes," Larion assented, "but I fear I have been 
wrong and your Imperial Highness right. I quite 
agree with you now that your father would be better 
satisfied if you should at least see the lady — " Alexis 
shifted about uneasily. Larion watched the other's 
face as an alchemist watches the changes in his cru- 
cible. 

"As you so wisely insisted, my Prince, if we leave 
here without seeing her, your father may command 
you to marry forthwith, and himself select the bride." 

"I will not see her," Alexis retorted sulkily, throw- 
ing himself across the bed ; "I am very ill." 

"Then shall I tell them that it is your pleasure to 
meet the lady quietly?" 

"Yes, you know what I want; my father must be 
placated, that is all I care. After that we shall de- 
part instantly." 

"You are very sensible, my Prince. I go at once 
to arrange it as you desire." He wheeled and left the 
room before the vacillating Alexis had time to change 
his mind. 

"Depart instantly," Larion repeated to himself as he 
hurried back to the drawing-room again. "Oh, no, 
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not yet.'* He had no idea of departing witHout com- 
ing mucU closer to the g^rl that had grasped so tightly 
at his Cossack heart. 

The little group in the drawing-room was about to 
disperse. Larion reentered and went directly to where 
Charlotte sat beside the duke. 

"Your Highness, the prince is still severely indis- 
posed as the result of his long journey. He craves 
your indulgence, and a simpler interview with her 
Highness." 

Charlotte felt that his words were really addressed 
to herself. The duke turned to her inquiringly as he 
replied : "It might be arranged." 

"What hour would suit his Imperial Highness?" 
the g^rl herself asked. 

"I think about eight." 

"That is my hour for tea. If the prince honors me 
I shall be delighted. Whom shall I expect?" 

"Only the prince — and myself." Larion's eyes glit- 
tered with satisfaction, for he had more than carried 
his point. The tall red Russian hastened away to pre- 
pare Alexis, for the royal trifler grew balky at times, 
and it would take the shrewdest diplomacy to convince 
him that he had first suggested the very course that 
Larion had pursued. 

Her mother and the duke looked from Charlotte to 
each other, wondering even more at her ready acquies- . 
cence than at the imusual demand. 

"Fd see him burned first," whispered Louisa to 
Augusta. 

"My dear," the duke mildly remonstrated, "this is 
a very unusual arrangement." 
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"And these are very unusual people that you have 
brought to Brunswick." 

"Who will be with you, my daughter?" asked her 
mother anxiously. 

"I shall make no change in my tea-table." Char- 
lotte settled the matter at once. "Aunt Frederica and 
myself — we shall place two extra cups for them — that 
is all." 

The duke looked helpless, and the mother knew 
how useless it would be to protest. 

"Then we shall not see him at all?" grumbled both 
the girls. 

Charlotte ran . straight to her own room and told 
Aunt Frederica what she had done. The old woman 
expressed her disapproval after the German fashion, 
volubly, variously, violently, as only Aunt Frederica 
could express utter disgust. Charlotte clung to her 
arm, laughing hysterically, and tried to explain. 

"But, aunty, you do not let me finish." She swung 
to the red-faced woman and almost shouted, "I mean 
to dress myself so as to look a fright, wear my hair 
frowsy and do everything he hates; then he will go 
away." 

Aunt Frederica paused in her torrent of denuncia- 
tion. Charlotte hurried on breathlessly to outline her 
plan. 

"Lutheran Bible on the table, frowsy hair — lavender 
perfume makes him ill, so Monsieur d'Aubant says — " 
Aunt Frederica gradually understood. 

Charlotte's face was very white ; she showed neither 
the anger nor the mirth of her aunt. 

"But will you help—y^\\\ you help?" 
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"Help? Of course I will help! Of course I will !" 

'Then you must spread the tea when it is time, and 
leave me to myself." 

During the hours that intervened before the com- 
ing of Alexis, through her dressing and through her 
waiting, Charlotte thought first and most of D'Aubant. 
And some way, in some dim recess of her memory, she 
constantly saw him standing beside this red-haired 
Russian. The idea returned so persistently that it ex- 
asperated the girl, yet she could not banish it. When 
her dressing was done, Charlotte laughed in hyster- 
ical amusement at the slovenly disarrangement of her 
hair. A button left undone, a ribbon none too fresh, 
gave her the appearance of untidy awkwardness, and 
she blushed to think that any man should see her look- 
ing so. But then, there were men and men ; and there 
were ways and ways to gain or lose them. 

Aunt Frederica came to superintend the toilet. 

"In the name of heaven, Charlotte, what have you 
done to yourself? It looks like a masquerade." Then 
she dropped into a chair and laughed again. 

"But I can not stand this lavender perfume until the 
very last moment," Charlotte said, and ruefully con- 
templated the vial in her hand. 

Promptly at eight o'clock Larion brought his petu- 
lant prince to Charlotte's door. Old Heinrich guided 
them and stood aside that they might enter. Keenly 
as Heinrich desired to see within, he found it impos- 
sible, for no servants were ever present when the 
Princess Charlotte took her tea. 

The door closed on the great affairs of Russia, 
Sweden and Brunswick — closed on the excited fears 
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of Charlotte, the love of D'Aubant and the new-roused 
desires of Larion. And the tight-shut door told no 
tales of what went on behind it. 

It was scarcely half an hour before the door opened 
violently from within, and Alexis strode out, white to 
his very hair with passion. Larion held him by the 
arm and tried to reason with him. Charlotte stood 
beside the table, with her left hand stilling the tumult 
of her breast, while her eyes hungrily watched the 
madness of her guest. 

"The fiend take your damnable Luther," Alexis 
screamed back at her, and slammed the door in 
Larion's face. 

He swore and raved in Russian, heedless of the 
curious eyes about him. He swung his long arms to 
and fro, and stamped in a furious temper back to his 
apartments. 

In a very little while Charlotte's door again opened, 
and Larion stood with his hand on the knob. 

"It was a very unfortunate speech, your Highness 
— our dear prince is particularly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of his religion." 

"I regret exceedingly — " Charlotte's eyes danced 
brilliantly, and she struggled to bring her voice within 
conventional bounds — "I regret exceedingly to offend 
his Imperial Highness by my thoughtless remark." 

"He is very hotheaded and at times impatient." 

"Yes," Charlotte fought down her wild desire to 
laugh in his face ; "y^s, he did speak somewhat strong- 
ly — I might say he spoke vigorously — but it is no mat- 
ter." She held out one hand for Larion to kiss, and 
with the other she gently pushed him through the 
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door. "You shall be my apologist to our guest," she 
added, and Larion found himself sweetly but irre- 
sistibly dismissed. 

Soon as Larion was gone Charlotte trembled and 
wept hysterically. She stumbled back through the 
room and dropped herself in a heap at the feet of Aunt 
Frederica. 

"He's gone, aunty, gone — " 

She buried her face in the older woman's lap and 
sobbed for very excess of joy. 

"Charlotte, you must never tell me again that you 
can not control your temper. You took his tongue- 
lashing as meekly as if it were a box of bonbons." 

Charlotte sprang up angrily, laughing, with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

"It was awful, awful; but I made up my mind to 
take whatever he chose to say, if he would only go, 
go. Now let me run and fix my hair, change this 
dress and get rid of all this lavender odor; I can not 
endure it a single minute longer." 

She ran away, leaving Aunt Frederica to chuckle 
over the complete success of their stratagem. 

Before Charlotte returned there came a peremptory 
knocking at the door, and the duke entered, very red 
in the face and exceedingly wroth. 

"What is this I hear, that Charlotte has insulted the 
prince, and he is leaving instantly?" 

"She did no such thing," Aunt Frederica stoutly 
denied, "but is he leaving— ^re you sure he is leav- 
ing?" 

"Yes, he is leaving ; he will see nobody and listen to 
nothing," the old duke raged up and down the room. 
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"Look, you can see his carriages standing in tKe court- 
yard. What did Charlotte do?" 

"You had better ask what your savage prince did," 
the determined woman answered; "the beast abused 
her roundly as a scullion girl for some chance remark 
she made about Luther. I believe he would have 
struck her but for Prince KlikoflF. She shouldn't 
marry him now if every hair on his head were strung 
with Russian crowns." 

The old duke stared, and stopped, and sniffed the 
air. 

"What is this queer odor in here?" 

"Why, do you smell anything?" Aunt Frederica 
sniffed, and restrained a smile until her brother 
marched from the room mumbling to himself. 
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SIN RESURRECTED 

LARION found himself gently but effectually shut 
out from Charlotte's room. There was nothing 
for him to do but follow Alexis. 

Before he reached their apartments he heard 
screams and curses. Larion entered upon a scene of 
mad uproar. Servants rushed helter-skelter making 
ready for instant departure. In the center of the 
room Alexis cowered on Slonski's arm, transfixed 
with terror, as a man who has trafficked with a demon. 
The maniac priest, with glittering eyes and insidious 
voice, goaded him into a superstitious frenzy. 

"What! Your Highness!" Larion exclaimed. 

"Yes, I am going — going at once. Not another 
hour will I spend beneath a roof that once sheltered 
Luther, that arch-fiend of hell. God have pity — pity 
on my eternal soul. I can not breathe." Alexis tore 
open the collar at his throat in a paroxysm of terror. 

The cunning Slonski whispered something that 
made Alexis quiver like a terrified horse. He sprang 
up, snatched a whip from the table, and cut about him 
savagely. 

"Hurry, hurry! We shall all smother for lack of 
air." 

173 
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Slonski smiled triumphantly at Larion. 

Alexis stood quivering; his whip-lash flew, and it 
mattered not a whit whether he struck noble or serf. 

Larion withdrew into another room. His wild 
oriental nature rebelled at being dragged away from 
Charlotte just as he began to find some genuine in- 
terest in her. There was little time to consider. 
Plans he had none, except that he would not go. 

The red-beard walked quietly back to Alexis among 
the rushing servants and crash of furniture, within 
sweep of the flying whip. 

"My gentle Prince, it would be wiser for me to re- 
main here a day or two — ^your gracious father may — " 

"Curse my blasphemous father! Curse the enemy 
to our holy religion!" screamed Alexis in a fury be- 
yond all restraint. The tumult ceased. Each Rus- 
sian paused riveted where he stood, every face was 
blanched with fear. In the panic-stricken silence 
Alexis grew deathly pale ; his speech would surely be 
carried to the tsar. 

"Your gracious father," continued Larion com- 
posedly, "will not desire that these good people be 
needlessly affronted, so I shall remain." 

"It must be as my father would desire," assented 
Alexis, nervously looking from one to another of 
those around him. He dropped the whip and leaned 
against Larion for support. 

"I am in a fever, and scarcely know what I do or 
say. Put your hand here, my Larion, can you not 
feel the fever?" 

Alexis eagerly held Larion's hand to his brow. 

"Send for my physician — I fear I am growing de- 
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lirious." Alexis cowered upon the bed, Slonski and 
Larion sitting beside him. 

The servants completed their packing, and for dread 
of the tsar no man raised his voice above a whisper. 

3|e 3|E ♦ * * * ♦ 

Before it came to nine of the night, the last Russian 
carriage had creaked over the far hill and dipped into 
the valley beyond. They were all gone except the 
red-beard, who took up his quarters at the Castle Cel- 
lar under the care of good Herr Schmenkel. 

For that night Larion surrendered himself wholly 
to this fascination which had taken possession of him. 
Larion was not a man to search himself for reasons. 
Now his dominant impulse was to get this woman 
a>yay to Russia where he could be always near her. 
In the rigid atmosphere of Brunswick he knew she 
would remain forever unattainable. But in more len- 
ient Russia, with such a husband as Alexis — ^perhaps 
it might open a brilliant opportunity to Larion's love, 
and to Larion's ambition. 

If Larion sometimes decided blindly what he want- 
ed, he never proceeded blindly on the road to get it. 
He acted cautiously, and with the same cold judg- 
ment which had kept his head upon his shoulders when 
many others fell. 

That very night his fastest courier left for Thorn. 
The man carried a letter informing Peter of what had 
occurred, and proffering Larion's efforts to carry out 
the tsar's ideas. 

It would take five days at the very fastest for this 
courier to go and return; meanwhile Larion must 
wait. 
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All of the next day he lounged about, impatient 
for night to come. Immediately after dark he set 
out to meet the Swedish resident, but with a keener 
interest, for now his foot ran hot with his own affair. 

Von Lindau received him joyously. 

"What an Alexander of diplomacy you are! How 
did you manage it? Only twenty-four hours in Wol- 
fenbiittel and the prince already gone!" 

"Yes, it was very quickly done," Larion assented 
dryly. 

The two men sat down to the wines Von Lindau had 
provided. Larion rehearsed the incidents occurring at 
the castle during the prince's stay, coloring only what 
happened in the Princess Qiarlotte's room immediately 
before Alexis made his exit. 

Between the liquor and his exultation, Von Lindau 
genuinely effervesced with joy; then he limbered his 
tongue, and talked. Von Lindau drank and talked; 
Larion kept his head, and listened. 

After a while the resident mentioned D'Aubant; 
Larion pricked up his ears. 

"The fellow who ran away with Barbara," he 
thought. 

Scrap by scrap Larion gathered the whole story — 
for he had to listen attentively through many long di- 
gressions. 

"You can readily understand," continued the Swede, 
"that I became alarmed when the young fool re- 
nounced the service of Sweden, particularly so when 
he returned every thaler I had paid him. I tried to 
capture him, but failed. Then I set a close watch 
upon him, and what do you suppose it developed? 
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Nothing less astonishing than that he has fallen rabid- 
ly in love with the princess. Nay, you need not look 
so surprised, for that's the least of it — " Von Lin- 
dau smashed his fist upon the table until the bottles 
rattled. "He has actually made the princess fall in 
love with him! Here's good luck to him." 

Larion shoved his glass aside. 

"Good joke, good joke— eh, Klikoff? The young 
free lance works like a fiery devil, and we pay him 
nothing!" Von Lindau chuckled cunningly at get- 
ting something for nothing, but Larion's brow grew 
dark. 

"And how does this remarkable love aflfair pro- 
gress?" 

"Like fire in a marsh grass. He visits the girl in 
her apartments — 'i 

"Fiends of hell !" Larion ejaculated, the words com- 
ing like a shot. Then he forced a laugh : "Fiends of 
hell, but he's a headlong lover! I thought there was 
none of that in Germany." 

"Always in the presence of her aunt, who, by the 
way, is a bitter hater of your nation." 

"Oh !" But the matter was bad enough as it stood. 
The Russian poured wine into Von Lindau's mouth, 
and questions into his ear, and went home, overloaded 
with information as a bee returning to his hive. 

"Curse the fellow; we must get rid of him," was 
Larion's determination when he had digested it all. 

Larion took his time and considered everything. 
The more he thought of it, the surer did he become 
that he would need the help of some one familiar with 
the ins and outs of the tiny court. The Russian 
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pitched on Kuno von Sorr as a shifty and purchasable 
man. Von Lindau had spoken in such terms of Kuno 
as made Larion feel quite free to approach him if the 
coin were planted before his eyes. When Larion's 
mind was once made up, it never took him long to fol- 
low it with action. 

The following night Kuno von Sorr, by appoint- 
ment, visited Prince KHkoff in his rooms. The young 
German looked with anxious curiosity upon a man 
who was reputed the most versatile and brilliant in 
Russia — a man with full black eyes, and most gracious 
countenance. 

"This is the Count von Sorr?" He heard a voice 
soft and melodious, but with that whirring melody 
which hums from vibrating steel. 

"Kuno von Sorr." 

"Pray be seated." A nod dismissed the servant, 
and Larion drew his chair close to Kuno. 

It did not take two such experienced fencers long 
to measure each other's consciences — ^and purses. 
Larion found Kuno for sale. Kuno named the great- 
est price he thought the Russian would pay, and they 
struck a bargain. As soon as the earnest money was 
paid, Larion began to use his hireling. He drained 
Kuno dry of all he knew concerning D'Aubant; this 
tallied for the most part with information gained 
from the Swede. The Russian sat thoughtfully strok- 
ing his long red beard. Yes, his first impulse was 
correct; the relations between D'Aubant and Char- 
lotte must be broken. But he must take care not to 
invest her lover with the glamour of romance and con- 
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cealment, for that would be like throwing an armful 
of hay over a rat-trap. 

It was Kuno who proposed the first step — to send 
an 2Lnonymo\is letter warning the duke of their secret 
meetings. This was done. 

Then the two men talked long and seriously. Both 
were in earnest, for Larion held back a considerable 
sum, which was to be paid only in case of success. 
Kuno sharpened his wits upon the prospect of cash, 
and suggested many different expedients. 

These old campaigners, both deeply versed in the 
ways of women, agreed that they must devise some 
means by which Charlotte could be persuaded to dis- 
miss D'Aubant of her own volition. 

"Yes, yes," Larion assented, "that sounds very 
plausible, but how are we to do it? Two men are 
never a match for one woman — it takes a woman — oh, 
if Barbara—" 

He thought a moment, then he turned upon Kuno 
and began rapidly : 

"I know a woman who eloped from Russia with 
this same D'Aubant six months ago; they separated 
in Dresden just before he came here. Do you think 
she could help us?" 

"Is this woman clever?" 

"The shrewdest in Russia. And as this would please 
the tsar, she would enter into it heart and soul — ^per- 
haps you have heard of her — ^Barbara Klikoff ?" 

"The woman about whom the tsar and Menchikoff 
quarreled?" Kuno inquired. 

"Yes, the same woman — she is my niece, you know." 
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Kuno lcx)ked confused, for even his toughened sensi- 
bilities recoiled at the matter-of-fact tone in which 
Larion referred to this trifling escapade of his niece, 
and passed on to the important question. 

"Suppose she came here — could she help us?" 

Kuno instantly saw the possibilities. 

"Help us? If she came here and made a scene, it 
would ruin D'Aubant — utterly. These people are the 
strictest imaginable, and Charlotte herself perfectly 
implacable. Less than a month ago she refused to 
receive Prince Hohenfels because of his harmless af- 
fair with Mademoiselle Celeste of the opera. He had 
to go away. It's like living in a straight jacket, a fel- 
low has to be so damnably discreet." 

"Well, what do you think?" 

"It looks very promising," Kuno returned slowly. 
"Where is the— lady?" 

"In Dresden. She could be here in four or five 
days." 

When Kuno left the Prince Klikoff, he wore a smile 
of complacent satisfaction. Russian gold jingled be- 
side the Swedish in his pocket. Samuel Baumgartner 
should be paid to-morrow, and it would still leave a 
comfortable nest-egg. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A PIECE OF PLAY-ACTING 

TWO long days had passed since the Russian 
went — ^two days in which Charlotte fairly 
writhed with impatience to tell D'Aubant what had 
happened. 

It was that delightful hour of hours when 'tis 
neither night nor day. Charlotte sat in the window 
niche, her elbows on the ledge, her face resting in both 
hands, waiting for Celete to come with an answer 
from D'Aubant. Truly 'twas the hour of hours for 
dreams, and sweetly did she dream the dearest dream 
of all. In the warm, cozy room her tea-table glistened 
with silver and dainty china. The kettle puffed away 
with the important air of a newsmonger struggling to 
contain a delicious bit of gossip. There seemed no 
further need for pretense, so the table was set brazen- 
ly for two — Aunt Frederica always took her cup be- 
yond the portieres. 

A slight noise in the room behind her caused Char- 
lotte to hide her locket and glance expectantly toward 
the door. It was only Aunt Frederica who entered, 
took her favorite chair, picked up her busy needles, 
and dropped a ball of yarn to the floor. 

"Oh, it is you, aunty? Where have you been?" 
i8i 
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"Walking in the corridor, my dear; I grow stiff 
from sitting still so long." 

Charlotte looked out again on the gathering dark- 
ness. She arose, put her face close to the clock and 
listened intently — ^yes, it was still running. 

"Five o'clock — oh dear, what can have happened to 
Celete?" 

Soon there was a slight footfall outside, the knob 
turned softly, and Celete stepped into the room. Char- 
lotte started to meet her, then settled back with an air 
of indifference which she knew did not deceive the 
maid. But Charlotte's own affair prevented her from 
observing the constrained manner of Celete; Aunt 
Frederica, watching with sharper eyes, saw the maid's 
embarrassment. Celete drew a note from her bosom 
and handed it to Charlotte. 

"You have been gone two hours — what was the 
trouble, Celete?" 

"I could not help it, my Lady — indeed, indeed I 
could not." 

Aunt Frederica interrupted her excuses. 

"Celete, please fetch my scissors, the small ones 
with the sharp points ; they are in my work-basket." 

This sent Celete away. Aunt Frederica rose and 
walked swiftly to Charlotte before she had time to 
tear open the note. 

"Let me see that." Her niece, with an astonished 
and reluctant air, handed her the precious missive. 
Aunt Frederica held it close to the window, but there 
was not light sufficient for her critical examination. 
She heard Celete returning, and concealed it quickly 
in the folds of her dress. 
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"Madame, your scissors are not in the basket." 

"Well, look in the table drawer, and my escritoire." 

"I have already looked." The g^rl seemed scared 
and uneasy ; something was going on — she knew it. 

"Perhaps they are in my bag hanging at the mantel" 
— ^and Celete disappeared again. 

"Charlotte," the old woman whispered quickly, "you 
must send Celete away on some arrand that will keep 
her half an hour — I have something to tell you." 

Celete came back without the scissors, and was 
posted oflF with a package for the seamstress. 

"Charlotte, I do not know why I should be so sus- 
picious, but I happened to see Celete dart into the 
duke's study while she must have had this note in her 
pocket. The duke was walking up and down the 
white corridor, and seemed to be waiting for some one. 
Celete came, and they went into his study together. 
I fear she has told him something." 

"Oh, aunty I Celete is perfectly devoted to me — I 
can not believe it." 

"Yes, but examine that note carefully — it has been 
opened and re-sealed. Compare it closely with the 
first one, and you can easily see where the seals have 
been disturbed. The duke is bungling at such work. 
I surely saw Celete go into his study half an hour ago. 
Read the note, then we shall see what is to be done." 

"There's nothing whatever in it," she said, "except 
that he will come here at eight. If you are very, very 
sure something is wrong, I shall write him instantly 
not to come." 

"Perhaps there may be a better way. When Celete 
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comes back, try to make her tell you the truth. Then 
we shall see." 

Aunt Frederica pursued her knitting; the busy 
click, click of the needles helped her to think more 
clearly. Charlotte sat again by the window, and her 
dreams came back. 

Celete had discharged her errand and Charlotte 
called her into the little writing-room. She seated her- 
self and beckoned the maid to a low stool at her feet. 
Celete's coal black eyes shone nervously, her glance 
wandered, and she refused to meet the eye of her mis- 
tress. 

"What is the matter, Celete? You do not seem 
yourself to-day — are you ill ?" 

"Oh, no, my Lady — ^I am quite well." 

"Then you are unhappy ?" The maid did not reply. 

"Celete, tell me of it, for — I — know" 

The girl shrank back guiltily, for she was young in 
treachery. Charlotte held her face steadily in both 
hands. 

"Tell me of it, Celete. What worries you? What 
have you done that you should fear me?" 

The girl began to sob, and buried her face in Char- 
lotte's lap. Charlotte stroked her curly head and 
waited. Presently the girl raised her head. "Yes, I 
have been a very bad girl, but I could not help it — 
indeed, indeed, I could not. The duke forced me." 

"Forced what?" 

"Forced Monsieur d'Aubant's note from me. He 
caught me in the white corridor and took me to his 
little red room, where I had to give up the note. He 
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kept me there a long time while he opened the seals 
with hot water and sealed it safe again. Then he bade 
me bring it to you and say nothing. And I was afraid 
to tell you. See, he gave me this to buy my silence," 
and she held up a gold piece. "But I do not want it." 
The girl started as if to toss it from the window, till 
Charlotte bade her give it to the poor at church. 

Celete moved about restlessly a moment, then she 
looked her mistress straight in the eye and finished : 

"But that is not all; I am ordered to conceal the 
duke behind those portieres where he may witness 
your meeting with Monsieur d'Aubant. The duke 
commanded that I tell you nothing. Indeed, indeed, 
I meant to tell you freely, but I was afraid. Now 
I'm so glad, so glad." 

"Did the duke see the note which I sent to Monsieur 
d'Aubant?" 

"Oh, no, that went quite safely, indeed it did. Guido 
bore it, and he gave me this when he returned." 

"Did you tell him that the Chevalier d'Aubant had 
ever been here before?" 

"No, I vowed and vowed that I had never seen him. 
The duke growled, and said he would dismiss me if I 
lied to him — '* 

"That is all, Celete. Go bathe your face and dry 
your eyes. I shall tell you what to do when the time 
comes." 

"I am not to be sent away?" 

"No." 

Celete had laid the gold coin on the table, touching it 
as though it were one of the thirty pieces that paid for 
the Potter's Field. 
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When Celete had gone, Charlotte went to her aunt 
and told what had happened. 

"I thought something like that. The best thing to 
do is to let D'Aubant come at the appointed hour this 
evening. Tell Celete to conceal the duke so he will 
be witness to your interview — " 

"But, aunty — " Charlotte objected immediately 
and vigorously to this arrangement. 

"Wait until I have finished. I know you will not 
want the duke to see you with the Chevalier d'Aubant 
— ^nay, child, do not blush — ^you can not always help 
it when you try — " 

Charlotte held down her head, for the first time in 
her life too much abashed to look her aunt in the face. 

"When D'Aubant comes, you must chide him coldly 
for the presumption; tell him you think the surest 
way to cure him of his folly is to grant him the inter- 
view for which he has been besieging you. You can 
hand him back the locket with his coin, and exact his 
word of honor that he will worry you no more. Tell 
him, too, that the duke has arranged an alliance for 
you and you must obey his commands. We must 
trust to good fortune for the rest." 

Charlotte listened, the swift play of her features 
marking the conflict of her thoughts. For a moment 
she said nothing; Aunt Frederica suspended her knit- 
ting. 

"Aunty, is that right? Ought I to deceive my 
grandfather so?" 

But the objection she urged was not the foremost 
thought in her mind. 

"No, dear, it is not right, but it is better than to 
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wed where you do not love. I can help you with a 
clear conscience." 

Aunt Frederica knitted furiously lest Charlotte see 
the quivering of her lips. 

Charlotte sprang up and ran to fetch writing ma- 
terials. She scribbled away, then looked doubtfully 
at what she had written. 

"What's that?" Aunt Frederica demanded. 

"A few words to D'Aubant telling him what has 
happened, so he will understand." 

"You must not send it; give it to me." 

"But, aunty, think how it will disappoint him and 
make him suffer. And what will he think of me 
after—" 

"It is better; the deception will be complete. The 
more it deceives D'Aubant, the more his behavior will 
deceive the duke. And D'Aubant will never reproach 
you with anything you may have said to him. You 
may trust him to be silent." 

"But, aunty, D'Aubant is so clever; he could pre- 
tend all that." 

"No, he could not; he is a man. The cleverer a 
man is, the more certain he is to do something stupid 
and spoil it all." 

"But D'Aubant is different, aunty/' argued Char- 
lotte, "he could—" 

"No. All men are precisely alike except that the 
clever ones are greater fools than the silly ones." 

"Aunty, it will be so hard — I can not do it." 

"Oh, yes, you can ; I have not the slightest fear but 
that you will act your part perfectly." 
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The good old woman came over and put an arm 
about Charlotte. 

"Yes, dear, I know it will be hard, but it is best. 
And think what a merry jest you two will have when 
it all comes right. Give me that note." 

Charlotte was still reluctant, but obediently gave in. 
Aunt Frederica tore the note to bits. There was, how- 
ever, one thing that Charlotte resolved to do on her 
own account. It was very simple. The locket was 
to be returned. There was nothing to prevent her 
from slipping him a little note inside, which would 
make his troubles shorter. And Charlotte, loving him 
more because she found it necessary to give him pain, 
let her girlish tenderness run from her pen into this 
little note — ^brief and unstudied, it came straight from 
her heart. She folded it into the smallest possible com- 
pass, and tucked it away inside the locket, which she 
meant to give D'Aubant when he came. Then there 
was nothing to do but wait, the hardest task of all. 

D'Aubant, too, waited and watched for darkness, 
and for eight. He kept his appointment promptly 
with Celete, and that thrifty maiden appreciated that 
the broad piece he slipped into her hand need not be 
given to the poor. 

The duke was already behind his portiere when 
Celete ushered D'Aubant into the larger room, where 
Charlotte sat with Aunt Frederica knitting very near 
her. Before this Charlotte had received him in the 
little room, while her aunt chaperoned them from a 
distance. 

The young Frenchman entered with a smile of hap- 
piness on his face, but something in the attitude of 
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both women made him halt. There was no glad wel- 
come in Charlotte's eyes. His own greeting died awk- 
wardly. An accidental stumble of the duke behind 
the portiere caused Aunt Frederica to laugh. The 
steady click, click of her needles fixed his attention, 
and for the life of him he could not find anything to 
say. 

Charlotte, in spite of her trouble, laughed to think 
of the solemn duke watching from behind the arras. 
She was so afraid her lover might say something com- 
promising that she chilled him at the first. 

"I have allowed you to come. Chevalier d'Aubant, 
as a matter of kindness to yourself. We shall not 
quarrel about your past presumptions, but they must 
cease for the future — they annoy my grandfather, and 
they annoy me." 

D'Aubant flinched as from an unexpected blow. 

"I can not permit myself to be made the target for 
gossiping tongues, and — " 

"But," interjected D'Aubant, catching his breath — 
she had not even asked him to be seated. "But, my 
dear lady, surely I have done nothing to merit such re- 
proof ; my attitude has been most respectful. Surely 
there is naught in a gentleman's honorable love, how- 
ever unfortunate, to bring calumny upon a woman — " 

His words were so earnest, so sincere, they cut 
Charlotte to the quick. 

She laughed merrily. D'Aubant instantly imagined 
that she had been making a game of it, and his pride 
sustained him. 

"No, not calumny. Chevalier d'Aubant, but some- 
thing of ridicule. This waiting for me at churches. 
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posing beneath my windows, watching me when I ride, 
and followmg me along the streets : I have noticed it 
all. It is ridiculous — ^absurd. Should others see it, 
too, it would bring much malicious gossip down on 
me. Even now this visit may be misconstrued and 
distorted into harm. I must risk that once'* 

D'Aubant flushed with anger. 

"I have permitted you this one visit in order that 
all might cease, for unless the men of your nation have 
been too highly praised, I can not believe that the 
Chevalier d'Aubant would pursue an unwilling 
woman." 

The girl had, with infinite tact, struck precisely the 
proper chord to cut their meeting short. 

"This locket I could not immediately return — ^here 
it is." D'Aubant stepped forward wonderingly to re- 
ceive it, his manner as quiet as her own. Besides, 
there was Aunt Frederica — and she had laughed. 

"I trust I shall meet no further persecutions from 
the Chevalier d'Aubant." 

"Indeed, my lady, I shall give you no further cause 
for remembering me except in kindness." 

It was hard for D'Aubant to bow himself out with 
good grace and perfect self-possession. His manli- 
ness and consideration made Charlotte love him all 
the more. When he was gone, she arose with a sigh 
of relief and said for her grandfather's benefit : 

"Well, I'm glad it is over; that man's persistence 
has worried the life out of me. Did I treat him too 
harshly?" 

Aunt Frederica smiled indulgently. "No, child, 
you were kind enough, and dignified." 
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The old duke slipped out, chuckling to himself. 
"What a fool I was to heed an anonymous letter. But 
it might have been serious ; Charlotte can be very stub- 
born." 

Like D'Aubant, he was thoroughly deceived, for it 
is a discerning man whom three clever women can not 
lead astray. 

D'Aubant made a brave show of composure as he 
stumbled out of the castle and into the street. The 
suddenness of the blow stupefied him. His feet, of 
their own accord, took him slowly back to his lodg- 
ings, a vastly different man from the active, alert fel- 
low who had stepped out so briskly an hour before. 
Now he mounted the stair as if he cared little whether 
he ever reached the top. 

D'Aubant flung open his door, and noticed Kuno 
sitting there by the fire ; involuntarily he resented the 
man's presence. He did not want anybody ; he want- 
ed to be alone. 

Stuart rose languidly, sniffed at his master, and 
lay down again. 

Kuno glanced up, and knew something serious had 
happened. Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have openly inquired, but now, anxious as he was to 
know what had come of their warning to the duke, he 
merely nodded and resumed his pipe. 

D'Aubant took his accustomed seat and stared mood- 
ily into the fire. Stuart and Kuno both watched him 
silently. Over and over again there came to the man 
a thought of Barbara, and the pinnacle from which 
she had fallen, — verily it had been his fortune to see 
the breaking of many images. After all, perhaps he 
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admired a woman who could be frank, even if she 
were frankly bad. This other one — . Then his lips 
began to curl into somewhat of a sneer. He shifted 
about and without raising his eyes from the fire, re- 
marked : 

"Kuno, I am a fool — " 

"Any particular kind?" asked Kuno negligently. 
D'Aubant looked at him very hard, then ignored the 
flippancy of his. remark. 

"Here I have been believing in a woman for a 
month — " 

"A very long time; but you were always a fool 
about some woman or other — a month is a very long 
time." 

"Kuno, you do not know what you are talking 
about." 

"I never shall know, either, unless you tell me." 
Kuno fairly itched for the other man to talk. 

•D'Aubant stared more fixedly at the fire, and for a 
long time did not reply. When his lips opened, he 
did not seem conscious of having a listener. 

"I have been a raving fool to mislead myself — it 
was not her fault — I am much older in years, a life- 
time older in experience. I ought to have known bet- 
ter — that no happiness could come of such a love — ^but 
I rushed on and on, refusing to think of the future. 
To-night, Kuno, she sent me away, and gave me back 
— ^this." He had been fingering the locket for some 
minutes. Kuno glanced at the locket carelessly, but 
eager to get a sight. 

"Who sent you away?" 
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"The — she did." D'Aubant nodded in the direction 
of the castle. 

"Who? Surely you do not mean the Princess Char- 
lotte? I never imagined you were really in love with 
her." 

"I thought anybody could look at me and tell — it 
seemed so plain. I could do nothing that did not be- 
tray it." The man said this very gently, all the while 
holding the locket in his palm. 

"What's that?" asked Kuno aimlessly alert. 

"Nothing much — only a keepsake." D'Aubant did 
not mean to show it, but he touched a spring; the case 
flew open, and there, nestling close beside the silver 
coin was a tiny piece of paper with some writing on it. 
Just as he was in the act of handing Kuno the locket, 
D'Aubant caught sight of Charlotte's note. He prod- 
ded it doubtfully with his fingers — "Why, this is her 
writing !" 

At the first two words he sprang up and went closer 
to the light. He devoured the simple contents once, 
twice, three times. Then he held it broadly open in his 
hands, and stared stupidly at the fire. 

"Dated to-day — this very afternoon. Kuno, I've 
been a fool again, a damnable, thick-headed, suspicious 
fool." He seized his hat, made two leaps, and bounded 
out of the door. 

Kuno caught his arm as if he were a demented man. 
"What is the matter?" 

"I'm off! I'm off!" D'Aubant shouted, struggling 
to get loose. "Let me go — " 

"Anjrthing wrong?" 
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"No, everything's right — let me go — ^it is all straight 
now." He laughed excitedly as a boy. Stuart had 
bounded up, eager and ready. 

"Where are you going at this hour of the night ?" 

"Tell you when I come back." 

Kuno heard him rushing down the stairs as if pos- 
sessed of a frenzied devil ; Stuart gave one sharp yelp 
and darted after him. The front door swung with a 
bang that shook the house, then D'Aubant tore madly 
along the quiet street. 

"Wonder what's happened ?" Kuno muttered, grasp- 
ing his own hat ; he tossed his pipe aside, and ran into 
the hallway intending to follow. But before he could 
reach the street, D'Aubant had disappeared. 

Kuno turned slowly back to D'Aubant's room again. 
He sat down before the fire, and waited for perhaps an 
hour, when a perfect riot of triumphant whistling re- 
verberated through the hall. The sheer delight of the 
lover irritated Kuno, and he listened with a scowl to 
D'Aubant jumping up the stair. 

Three steps at a time, a stumble and a blunder at 
the door, and Stuart and D'Aubant threw themselves 
into the room, out of breath, hilarious, and full of the 
joy of living. 

The dog barked, the man rushed over, slapped Kuno 
on the shoulder, and cried: 

"I told you I was a fool — I repeat it." 

"Yes, but what kind of a fool?" 

"All kinds, every kind, to doubt so easily. You 
see," and his words crowded through his lips in a 
rush for precedence, "you see when she dismissed me 
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to-night, I marveled that she could change her mind 
so quickly ; but her note set it right again." 

"What note?" 

"The note in the locket — oh, you did not see that ?" 

"No; you careered off like a runaway horse with 
the bit in his teeth." 

D'Aubant laughed boyishly. 

"You see," he explained, too full for discretion, "the 
duke had learned of my visits, and was hidden behind 
a portiere listening, so she had to deceive him; but 
she put a note in the locket so I should understand. 
And I behaved childishly, did I, Kuno? Well, well, I 
could not help it." Forgetting his caution, D'Aubant 
rattled on, telling Kuno pretty nearly the whole inci- 
dent. When he had finished, Kuno inquired : 

"Where did you go from here?" 

"To Frau Zeiter's, two doors the other side of the 
'Golden Eagle.' " 

"At this hour of the night?" 

"She said she would send a letter there to-morrow," 
he explained, "and I merely wanted to get the house 
located, so I could find it early in the morning." 

"You see better at night, do you?" Kuno asked 
quizzically, but with somewhat of malice in his tone. 

"There, Kuno, don't gibe at me now — it's too seri- 
ous." 

Kuno posted out to report the happening to Larion, 
leaving D'Aubant sitting by the fire utterly forgetful 
of whether he came or went. 
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SPREADING THE SNARE 

THE Corn Sheaf public house stands half a league 
to the south of Wolfenbuttel, on an eminence 
somewhat withdrawn from the Dresden Road. 

For two hundred years the wood-and-plaster gable 
peered above two great horse-chestnut trees. A cool, 
wide door held itself forever open to the highway, and 
sent out its timid little path as an invitation for every 
weary traveler. 

This was the place selected by Prince Klikoff for 
Barbara to meet him. The woman arrived at daylight 
Monday, and found Larion already waiting for her. 
For two hours the red Russian held earnest con- 
sultation with his niece in the gable room. They fin- 
ished their conference and he took up whip and gaunt- 
let. 

"I will do my best, Uncle Larion, but if D'Aubant 
imagines he loves this new flame of his, that makes it 
awkward.'* A passionate resentment glittered in her 
eyes — the malice of a woman who is forgotten for an- 
other ; the wolf-teeth showed — ^as in the portrait after 
D'Aubant had altered it. 

Barbara rose to her feet tossing that superbly burn- 
ished hair of hers, singularly red and like the man's. 

196 
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Its soft coils, dark and light, woven together like 
twisted copper, glistened with their ever-changing 
colors. 

''Your best, Barbara, means success — ^it has always 
meant success." Klikoff gazed upon the perfectly pro- 
portioned creature. "I do not see how you could fail. 
But that is precisely the same trick by which you 
fooled him out of Russia." 

She laughed merrily. As the smile crossed her face, 
uncle and niece seemed almost counterparts of each 
other. 

"What a simpleton you are, Uncle Larion, for one 
who has had so many affairs of his own. Haven't you 
learned yet that a man never recognizes it for the 
same old trick if the woman only knows how to put a 
new smile on it?" 

"Which you can do to perfection," he answered con- 
fidently. "I shall return this afternoon at three with 
Count von Sorr; I left him this morning arranging 
for your apartments." 

"Be sure that they are very near to Monsieur d'Au- 
bant's." 

"Von Sorr thinks he can get you into the same 
house." 

"Excellent! Excellent! Good by until three. I 
must rest, or there will be shadows under my eyes — a 
woman with shadows under her eyes — ugh !" Barbara 
shrugged her perfect shoulders. 

Late that same afternoon Kuno von Sorr waited in 
a little copse of firs where the roads cross near the 
Corn Sheaf. Every few minutes he came forward and 
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glanced toward the city, then moved back again into 
his shelter. 

"Here he comes," he said to himself, drawing his 
horse from the brush into the main highway. 

"Well, Von Sorr?" asked Larion as soon as he came 
abreast of the other man, "could you arrange the 
lodgings ?" 

"Yes, fortunately, there were two rooms vacant. 
Burgomaster Seidel asked many questions concerning 
the lady, but I answered them to his satisfaction." 

"Or perhaps the double rent quieted his scruples?" 

"Undoubtedly, that is always a convicing argument 
with these thrifty Germans. The lodgings could not 
be more convenient. They are on the same floor as 
mine and D'Aubant's, and there is an entrance from 
the side street." 

"Good ! Barbara says she must see him quietly, and 
absolutely alone." 

"When does she want the rooms ?" 

"This very afternoon — immediately; we have not a 
single hour to spare." 

Larion did not mention it, but he had only that 
morning received a characteristic note from the tsar, 
stating that Alexis would return to Brunswick imme- 
diately, with positive orders to ask for the hand of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

Kuno too had news. "I have just learned," he in- 
formed Red Larion, "that D'Aubant and the princess 
meet no longer in the castle. She drives with her aunt 
to the old woman's country place, Hirschfels; the 
Frenchman goes there every afternoon." 
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The Russian's face grew a trifle paler, and he 
spurred his horse. 

After a while he turned in his saddle and asked: 
"Can you smuggle Barbara into the house without his 
knowing it?" 

"Yes, if she returns with us promptly. But women 
are very slow." 

"You do not know Barbara." 

The men talked in snatches and only where the road 
ran level, for they journeyed rapidly. Now they 
turned from the highway, and climbed the slope on top 
of which the Corn Sheaf Inn was perched. 

The host came out expectantly, bowing low to 
Larion. 

"Honored to see you again, my Lord. Come, I show 
you the same room." He led them to the gable room 
on the second floor, in which Larion had held that 
morning's consultation with his niece. 

"It has been kept up all day, my Lord," said the 
host, pointing to a blazing fire on the hearth. "These 
evenings are so chill." 

"Call the lady," Larion directed him briefly, laying 
gloves and whip on the table, and turning his back 
to the blaze. 

The Russian could not veil his contempt for Kuno, 
nor the distrust which he felt for him and all other 
purchasable cattle. So the two men did not talk unless 
they had business. Soon there came the heavy tread of 
mine host in the hall; Barbara's lighter footfalls be- 
hind him scarcely made a sound. The door opened. 

"In here, my Lady," and the host discreetly closed 
the door again. 
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Kuno Sprang up ; a quick gasp of surprise and ad- 
miration escaped him — ^surprise at the lady's extreme 
youth, and admiration for her brilliant beauty. He 
stood dumb and motionless for an instant, incredulous 
that this radiant young thing should be the famous 
Barbara Klikoff, who for a month had furnished gos- 
sip to all of Europe. Barbara smiled her appreciation 
of the compliment, and Kuno looked from her to La- 
rion, astounded by the marvelous resemblance. 

"Barbara, allow me to present the Count von Sorr — 
the gentleman of whom we spoke this morning." 

"The gentleman who is to be my escort into the an- 
cient city of Wolfenbiittel ? I am quite sure we shall 
be very good friends." 

"As good friends as you permit," Kuno stammered. 
He scarcely heard what he said, for when she smiled 
and spoke, he instantly recognized the original of that 
half-destroyed portrait that had disappeared from 
D'Aubant's room. The same woman in feature, form, 
and coloring, yet so entirely different in expression; 
for this fresh young creature was some one other than 
the wolfish woman on D'Aubant's canvas. 

"The Count von Sorr came with me, Barbara," ex- 
plained Larion, "to arrange definitely for your apart- 
ments. He has hired two very comfortable rooms in 
the house where D'Aubant lodges." 

"Where D'Aubant lodges? Excellent! And when 
do we take possession?'* 

"The sooner the better. Monsieur d'Aubant will be 
away this afternoon. If you go with us now, you can 
take possession without being seen." 
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"I am ready. Nothing has been taken from my 
chests." 

"Then," suggested Kimo quickly, "we had best leave 
here at once. I shall ride ahead and have a driver that 
knows the house meet you on the road. Prince Klikoff 
can accompany you and provide — " 

"No," Larion dissented. "Barbara and I must not 
be seen together." 

"Then let her come in her own carriage. The side 
door to the burgomaster's house will be opened, and 
my lady installed without being seen." 

Kuno could scarcely make his meaning clear for 
admiration of the woman. Barbara rose abruptly. 

"Very well. Uncle Larion, have the carriage made 
ready. You, Count von Sorr, ride ahead at once. We 
will talk our matters over at leisure in my new quar- 
ters." Without an unnecessary syllable the woman 
disappeared, leaving the two men to separate upon 
their different missions. 

Kuno mounted and rode. Everything went 
smoothly. The driver provided by Kuno drew up at 
the proper side door. Kuno opened it, came out to the 
carriage, then Barbara and her maid disappeared with 
him behind the quaint old barrier of oak and twisted 
iron. 

"Now I shall go to the Castle Cellar and fetch Prince 
Klikoff. By that time you will be quite at home." 

"I am quite at home already," smiled the adaptable 
young woman, taking off her gloves and stretching a 
pair of jeweled hands to the grateful fire. Kuno stood 
watching her, loath to leave. Had he been worth her 
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while she might, by the quiver of a lash — but no, the 
woman concluded that such quarry was far too insig- 
nificant. 

"You said you were going for my uncle?" she sug- 
gested when the man kept his dazzled eyes on her 
for several moments. Kuno started guiltily. "Yes, 
oh yes — I shall be back in half an hour." He posted 
off hastily to the Castle Cellar. 

"I warrant he's back in less time than that if the 
distance be not over-great." Barbara sank languidly 
into a chair and laughed. "It is quite an amusing 
game after all." 

Kuno and Larion hastened to the burgomaster's 
house by different routes, Kuno arriving first. 

"Your uncle will be here presently." He stood 
above her and scarcely glanced at the ravishing house- 
dress that she wore, for from wrist to shoulder a sleeve 
had fallen open — all his eyes were there. She looked 
up at him, understood, and smiled; then with half a 
nod she motioned him to a seat. 

"I ani glad you have returned so quickly; it feels 
more comfortable to have an old friend about when 
one is in a strange place. Listen, there is a knocking." 

Kuno had not heard the knock — nor anything ex- 
cept her voice. He hurried out most reluctantly to 
admit Prince KlikoflF. 

"What an excellent manager you are. Von Sorr," 
complimented Larion; "you house a lady most com- 
fortably and secretly." 

"That's more from experience than intuition, I 
wager," smiled the woman knowingly. 
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"Now, Barbara, you must tell us how you desire us 
to help." Larion at once assigned Barbara to her 
natural leadership — ^they were to help, to be the Hands, 
while Barbara furnished the brains. "Von Sorr knows 
the city and people thoroughly. I fear I shall be a 
very useless ally." 

"The first thing I want to know. Uncle Larion, is 
about this house — ^the situation of the rooms and their 
occupants." 

"I can show you," Kuno promptly volunteered. 
"Wait a moment — " he went out and saw that no one 
was stirring, then he led Barbara and Larion through 
the halls. 

"The only lodgers on this floor are D'Aubant, you, 
and I. Here is the stair leading to the side entrance — 
that other stair descends to the front door. Turn to 
the left of these two steps — ^this is the main hall, and 
these" — ^he laid his hand on a knob — ^''these are 
D'Aubant's rooms. This one he uses for a sitting- 
room, the next is his bed-room, and behind that Terry 
sleeps." 

"Is Terry here ?" Barbara asked. 

"Yes." 

"That is unfortunate." 

Barbara went through the halls a second time with 
Kuno, inquiring about each door. She carefully fixed 
the place in her mind. 

"Now let us go back to my room." 

They all settled down by the fire again; Barbara 
seated herself beside a little table. She picked up a 
pen, and with the air of a general who plans a battle, 
she asked : 
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"Count von Sorr, do you know at what time Mon- 
sieur D'Aubant will return ?** 

"Almost any moment between now and ten o'clock." 

"Shall you see him when he comes ?" 

"I will make sure to see him if you desire it." 

"Then you must go in and sit with him for a while. 
Get Terry away if possible. When you and he are 
alone, come and tell me at once. Then go back, hold 
him there for half an hour, and leave. I must talk 
with him absolutely alone." 

The woman spoke in most business-like fashion, so 
clearly and concisely that a child could understand. 

"Uncle Larion, you can do nothing further. Good 
night." 

Larion prepared to depart. It had now grown dark, 
and Kuno rejoiced at the prospect of a tete-d-tete with 
Barbara. Larion had drawn on his coat and gloves. 

"Good night. Uncle Larion, and good night, Von 
Sorr, until you bring me news that D'Aubant is alone." 

Before the disappointed fellow could catch his 
breath, the door had shut him out and he was on his 
way to D'Aubant's room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AN INCH OF EDEN 

THE sun shone bright on D'Aubant's primrose 
path of dalliance. No shadow of Larion nor of 
Barbara flung itself across his way. Even the fear of 
Alexis had lost itself among forgotten things. The 
duke having once had suspicions, it was thought un- 
wise for him to visit the castle, so Aunt Frederica had 
arranged that the girl should meet him at Hirschfels 
two leagues away. Here he was allowed one blissful 
hour every afternoon. 

"One hour, Charlotte ; mind you, one hour." Aunt 
Frederica cautioned repeatedly, and the girl honestly 
did her best not to exceed it. 

In a gardener's cottage back of the park at Hirsch- 
fels, D'Aubant kept a suit of the Brunswick livery. 
Arrayed as a servant of the family he kept tryst with 
Charlotte, and not even the household of Aunt Fred- 
erica suspected Francois, the new footman, who waited 
upon the ladies. 

About the hour on Monday afternoon when Barbara 
alighted at the side door of the burgomaster's house, 
D'Aubant emerged from the gardener's cottage. 
Whistling blithely as any lackey should when out of 
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his master's hearing, he marched straight across the 
fields, passed through the pretty little park, and en- 
tered the house. In a few moments he had rapped on 
the door of Aunt Frederica's living-room, and stood 
stiffly awaiting her orders. These orders were always 
the same : 

''Come in, Frangois, I am not yet ready; you must 
wait." Then, when the door was closed, he spoke 
most respectfully to the older woman, and sprang 
lightly over to a deep window-recess where Charlotte 
relieved the tedium of his waiting, and kept the time 
from being over-long. 

Their brief hour stole away in subtile sweetness, 
he sitting at the feet of Charlotte and singing to her 
the dainty little airs of his sun-impassioned South. 

"What is that, Henri?" 

"A vintage song of the Proven9al peasantry." 

''Well, I do not understand a word of it, but I know 
it must be a love-song." 

''And some day, dear heart, will you hear them for 
yourself? Will you? Will you?" 

"May God permit." She turned her face away and 
strove to answer quietly, but her heart bounded at the 
thought and she must needs press her hands against 
it to still the beating. 

"God does not do all things for us ; we must some- 
times do for ourselves," he whispered. "Soon the Rus- 
sian comes again, and then — " The girl shuddered. 

"Oh, Henri, Henri. Do not speak of him. We are 
so happy — ^you must not spoil it." 

"But we should not be cowards. It is said every- 
where that Alexis will return, that he will have no 
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choice except to force himself upon you — ^an unwilling 
husband upon an unwilling wife. Think of it, Char- 
lotte — ^the horror of that." The girl closed her eyes 
as if blindness would shut out the thought. 

"Another week, Charlotte, and it will be too late. 
Let me take you away — let me save you from this — 
Charlotte, Charlotte, be my own wife, my wife in spite 
of everything. I can take you away so easily. Send 
Terry one day ahead for prompt relays. We reach the 
Netherlands in one day and night. Beyond the borders 
of Germany my wife will be safe. Think of it, think 
of it, Charlotte; the wife of a French seigneur, then 
no power on earth could take you from me. Not even 
our king could give you up to Russia. Or we might 
fly to far away America, and there I know you would 
be safe." 

Charlotte listened, clutching at his hand, then 
blushed and let it go. She clasped her hands about 
her knees and looked out across the park. D'Aubant's 
eyes hung eagerly on her face, waiting for some reply. 
He had never before urged her so directly to fly with 
him, and he feared for the way in which she might 
take it. The quiet sadness of her smile told him how 
purely her thoughts rested upon the life he pictured 
in Provence. Her lips parted, yet no words came. 

"Charlotte, I feel myself a worthless dog — ^when 
you may one day become the empress — " 

"Hush! Hush! It is monstrous to speak of a 
woman wearing one man's image in her heart, and an- 
other's crown upon her head. Henri, Henri !" the girl 
burst out impetulously, "you are my king, my lord, my 
love, my life, my deity — " Then she bounded away 
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from him with her hands held tightly across her face. 
Her lips quivered, the deep eyes filled; she dashed 
away the tears, and struggled bravely to hold her head 
erect. D'Aubant sat dazed and motionless. Before 
he could stretch out his arms she had got beyond 
his reach. He had never dreamed that such depth and 
strength of love lay behind those cold gray eyes of hers. 

D'Aubant moved toward her; she smiled faintly and 
stepped backward through the portiere into the full 
sight of Aunt Frederica. 

The man had to own himself beaten when she 
adopted these tactics. Now he could only stand with 
both arms uplifted, and beg her to come back. She 
shook her head and pointed to the little stool. He 
shook his head in turn, and insisted upon receiving 
her. as he stood. Charlotte shrugged her shoulders 
as if to say, "Oh, well, I do not care particularly about 
coming back at all," and pointed again to the stool. 
D'Aubant glanced at her and then at the livery he 
wore. He pressed his hands rigidly to his side in the 
attitude of a lackey obeying orders, and sat down stif- 
fly as if he were a jointed automaton. 

"Why could you not be good at first?" Then she 
came and took her place demurely, at some distance 
for safety's sake. 

"You certainly are droll when you do that," Char- 
lotte smiled. "The livery hangs so strangely on you." 

"Do you know," observed D'Aubant very thought- 
fully, "this livery seems to me the appropriate thing. 
Am I not a willing servant to at least one of the fam- 
ily ? Besides, your dear livery is graven so deeply on 
my heart that my body should not shame to wear it." 
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"You must have studied up that out of a book." 

"Yes, I have thought of it before," D'Aubant con- 
fessed, and looked foolish. 

"I am glad you admit it," she said, "for I believe 
that when one can say such clever things they come 
more from the tongue than from the heart. You know 
— ^you know there are many times when you hardly find 
a word to say, and I believe it is then you love me 
most." 

Charlotte smiled through her blushes ; with a sudden 
earnestness, she turned her face to his, and asked : 

"Henri, are you superstitious?" 

"Yes, dear — every soldier and gambler is more or 
less of a fatalist." 

"Now do not laugh at me, Henri, but I can not help 
being troubled over what the old witch-woman told 
us." 

While D'Aubant would not admit it, he often caught 
himself thinking it over, and striving to rid his mind 
of a certain vague uneasiness which the foolish inci- 
dent had caused. 

"She said, 'the crown, the tomb, the wilderness,' " 
Charlotte continued. "What do you suppose that could 
mean ?" 

D'Aubant shook his head. Charlotte had gradually 
moved closer, and now she looked so like a frightened 
child that the man's arm rested naturally about her 
waist. 

"But what troubles me most is what she said about 
my making a choice. I believe she meant I must 
choose between you and Alexis. If I should choose 
the way of my heart — that's what she called it — ^there 
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would be war in my country, and my people would 
perish. If I should choose Alexis — but I can not think 
of that — " The girl shuddered, and half to herself 
she wondered : "It was very strange she should know 
that I wore your coin next to my heart — no one knew 
that — it made me believe the rest. Henri, is there not 
a religion somewhere that teaches us that two souls, 
created for each other, pass through a number of dif- 
ferent lives, or worlds, together, imtil they finally come 
to a perfect happiness ?" 

"A fable from the East," he answered. 

"It must have been in a dream — perhaps in some 
other life, but I have a distinct impression of seeing 
you somewhere, sometime — at first I thought you were 
standing beside a woman with great rolling waves of 
reddish hair; but when I saw the Prince Klikoflf I 
knew it was he ; he has the same hair, the same smile. 
Is it not queer that I should have such a persistent 
fancy? Did you ever know Prince Klikoff ?" 

The question disconcerted D'Aubant ; he rallied him- 
self to evade it. 

"I heard that Prince Klikoflf was in Wolfenbiittel, 
but have not seen him yet. What does he look like ?" 

"Tall, broad, magnificent head, dark red hair, and a 
wonderful smile — ** D'Aubant tried hard to look puz- 
zled. "But you would be sure to remember him," 

Charlotte rose unsatisfied and walked over to the 
window. D'Aubant followed. There came a warning 
cough from Aunt Frederica. 

"Oh dear," sighed Charlotte, "I did not think it was 
so late— come, Henri, it is time for you to go. See, 
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the shadow has already reached the fountain yonder, 
and the birds rest silent in the eaves." 

"No, no. I have hardly been here half an hour, and 
must have at least fifteen minutes of grace." 

"But it takes so long for you to say good by that 
Aunt Frederica tries to get you started ahead of time." 

They stood at the casement together, standing as 
has been the way of lovers forever and a day. 

"Verily, little dear heart," he whispered, "you have 
a most winning way to speed your parting guest, a 
way which makes it harder yet to go." 

"Hold still, Henri. There's a thread of my silk 
hanging to your shoulder." It was not really a thread 
of silk at all, but whatever it was, she plucked it off 
with that dainty gesture — ^half timidity, half owner- 
ship — which a man gains from but one woman in a 
life-time. 

"Now, Henri dear, you must hurry — ^Aimt Frederica 
may grow tired and not come with me any more." 

"How can you expect me to hurry while you stand 
with tears in your eyes, looking — at me — like — that — " 

The good old woman in the other room, absorbed in 
her knitting, saw nothing — nothing — ^and nothing yet 
again. 

Charlotte drew away from him. 

"Oh, Henri, we must wait, wait. Everything will 
come right in the end ; it must — ^it shall — there's noth- 
ing else in life for me. There, have I said too much ?" 
And, so doubtfully she lifted her eyes to his, that he 
calmed her fears again. Aunt Frederica pursued her 
knitting, generously blind. 
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D'Aubant had drawn her gently toward the window, 
and leaving her standing, settled himself down on the 
stool. 

"Listen a moment, Charlotte. All through the days, 
all through the night, I dream of the time when you 
will come to me, come of your own free will, kneel 
beside me, and lay your cheek to mine. Yes, dear," 
he interrupted before the girl could speak, "I know 
how frankly affectionate you always are. But come to 
me only this once yourself, willing and free.'* 

"But is that maidenly? You do not doubt, you do 
not fear — " 

"Yes, doubt all ; fear all — it is the way of love." 

"Henri" — she hesitated — "you do not know what it 
is you ask, what courage a maid must have — " 

"Courage? Charlotte, have you fear of me?" 

"No, not that, but — I can hardly explain it to you 
so you will understand — I scarcely understand it all 
myself." She halted and grew more confused. 
D'Aubant laughed softly at her indecision. 

"Do you think I would ask of you what you ought 
not to do?" 

"And if I should do it, Henri — will you go at once, 
and not look at me, nor smile, nor hold me — ^too 
tightly?" 

D'Aubant rashly promised these impossible things. 

"And will you loose me when I say, and not keep 
me ever so long?" 

She timorously bent her knee, then catching the glint 
in his upraised eye, flushed and held back again. 

"Qose your eyes, Henri ; close them tight — ^perhaps 
it may be easier." 
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Then D'Aubant closed his eyes and waited blind as 
the archer-god himself. As if to make doubly sure, 
she laid one trembling hand across his eyes, the other 
stole ever so softly about his neck, and she knelt beside 
him. She touched his lips. 

Then in rankest treason he broke every promise he 
had made, and Charlotte hated neither the treason nor 
the traitor — she loved the lie, and forgave the liar. 

Ah, what if the world doth mock at such ; what if 
those to whom such peace cometh not, what if they do 
sneer as imps deride the purest joys of Paradise? 
Heed them not, O Children of Eros — ^heed them not. 
Be happy for the scant day a God of mercy gives you 
— ^yea, foolishly happy in that one untainted inch of 
Eden yet left to human lives. 

If thy rapture be but a brilliant mirage, indulge it 
ere it fade. If it be but a beautiful fable, believe it — 
oh, blindly believe it — for therein lieth the one pure 
pool which the serpent hath no power to pollute. 

Charlotte extricated herself and sprang erect, her 
hot red face buried in her hands. D'Aubant arose, too, 
and taking both her hands, held them wide apart, but 
still she turned her eyes away. 

"Charlotte, why are you so confused? Does it bring 
you shame?" 

"No, Henri — ^I am proud, and yet I fear to show you 
all the truth for very shame of maidenhood. That was 
— the very — first," she whispered. 

In another moment she raised her face defiantly, 
planted a swift kiss upon his lips, and darted through 
an inner door. "Tell Aunt Frederica good by — it may 
not take so long." 
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"It requires only a minute to bid me good by/' 
Aunt Frederica called out good-naturedly, for she had 
heard Charlotte's last sentence, "and we shall dispense 
with that, as you have long over-stayed your allow- 
ance." 

Charlotte ran to a window from which she could see 
the gardener's cottage and catch a glimpse of D'Aubant 
striding along the patlu 
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CHAPTER XIX 

.THE WEAKNESS OF MEN 

WELL, here we are, good boy," D'Aubant re- 
marked to Stuart, as he lifted the latch of his 
sitting-room door. 

Stuart stretched himself full length on his own 
particular rug before the fire, for it had come to the 
middle of September and the nights grew cold. 

With the deliberation of a man who has plenty of 
idle time before him, D'Aubant leisurely exchanged 
his riding garb for a well-worn dressing gown. He 
fetched out his inevitable pipe and began to fill the 
bowl. Then he stuck a wisp of paper into the fire 
and held it up. Stuart, lying there on the rug, watched 
all of these preliminaries with mild approval, for this 
meant that he and his master were about to spend a 
long sociable evening together. 

"Stuart, it is a great shame you do not smoke," 
observed D'Aubant solemnly, and with deep regret. 
Stuart tucked his tail. "You really miss a great com- 
forter. I never trust a man's temper if he doesn't 
smoke ; he's apt to flare up and do silly things. But a 
smoker is more philosophic and steady — altogether 
more to be relied upon. There's something so reflective 
and soothing about pufling a pipe, it makes a fellow 
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ashamed of swearing at trifles or breaking his neigh- 
bor's head." 

Stuart agreed very placidly, waving his brush to 
and fro, while D'Aubant's smoke increased and his 
words lessened, until the man lapsed wholly into castle 
building. 

"Stuart, do you ever build castles in Spain?" Stuart 
looked as if he were not so very sure. "There is some- 
thing infinitely charming to me in that kind of archi- 
tecture. These worldly tenements in which we really 
live are framed by necessity and cemented by circum- 
stances, built of the commonplace materials at hand, 
and for the urgent needs of the hour. They are what 
we can have, not what we Tjuish. But those we rear in 
cloudland beyond the Pyrenees — oh, Stuart, Stuart, 
they are hewn of hopes rosy and realized, built of song 
and woven in with flowers. There, in those enchanted 
gardens, roses bloom without a thorn, Eden smiles 
without a serpent ; the most dazzling fantasies- of hope 
become realities before our eyes, and cold possession 
dulls not the edge of sweet desire. Ah, Stuart, — ^what 
should we be without our dreams?" 

"Hello, D'Aubant, talkmg to yourself again?" Kuno 
called, pushing open the door. "I thought you were 
talking with some one, and hesitated about coming in." 

"No. Stuart and I were discussing the virtues of a 
pipe. I was telling him what a pity it is that he doesn't 
smoke." 

Kuno 'hunted amongst the pipes, found one, and 
settled down to help D'Aubant say nothing. After a 
full quarter of an hour his friend looked over toward 
him and remarked ; "What a garrulous pair we are !" 
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"So I was thinking. Where were you all this after- 
noon ?" 

"Riding through the country." This was D'Aubant's 
conventional reply when he had been to see Charlotte 
— had he gone to any other place, or been with any 
other woman he would have told about it. 

"Where is Terry?" 

"Terry asked for leave to spend the evening with 
some friends of his — and I feel like being alone." 

"The devil take a new pipe, anyhow," sputtered 
Kuno. "Tastes like a burning rag— old friends and 
old pipes for me — there's a well-seasoned one in my 
room." Kuno strolled out carelessly. Then he sped 
away to Barbara's room and rapped on the door. 

"Come." 

Barbara sat near the fire in a loose gown of some 
clinging material, that wonderful red hair of hers 
streaming over her shoulders. Kuno straightway for- 
got his errand, staring at the woman whose smile grew 
and broadened. 

"Well," she asked, "what is it?" 

"He is there — Terry has gone — *' 

"Is he like to go out again ?" 

"No, I think not, but Terry may come. I feared to 
ask too many questions. Shall I go back ?" 

"Wait; I did not expect you for some time. Na- 
talie," she turned aside to her maid — ^"make me ready 
at once ; you know the dress." The maid disappeared 
into an inner room. "Now tell me. Von Sorr, what is 
his humor — all about it — while I dress." 

Kuno tried to talk intelligently, but the woman's 
sinuous movements were too distracting. 
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"So he IS quiet, meditative, gloomy; I know the 
humor well." Barbara botmd her hair until it clus- 
tered close to her head, and covered it with a cap like 
a turban, which allowed only a few strands to escape. 
Kuno's fingers itched to tuck them in. Then she fas- 
tened heavy rings of gold in her ears and wound three 
strings of beads closely round her throat. Natalie 
came back fetching a filmy bodice with full white 
sleeves, darker about the waist, and cut loose at the 
throat to show her perfect bosom. There were other 
mysteries, and Kuno regarded them curiously, 

"A costume of Little Russia," Barbara explained. 
"I wore a dress like this when he first saw me at 
Moscow. Now you had best go away and let me get 
into it — for Natalie is very proper. Talk to D'Aubant 
and keep him there. I shall come immediately. Go 
now." 

She began to dress, and Kuno reluctantly backed out 
of the room with his eyes fixed on her. 

"D'Aubant is a lost man," he muttered to himself. 
"Saint Anthony would have been lost with such a 
woman." 

When Kuno re-entered D'Aubant's room, the man 
before the fire had not moved. Kuno sat down and 
puflfed away, giving Barbara the time she needed. 
D'Aubant amused himself stroking Stuart with his 
slippered foot. Neither man spoke. After a while 
D'Aubant rose and walked over to the window. 

"Raining — ^bad night," he said, then came back and 
held out his hands to the fire. With an air of lazy 
satisfaction he composed himself for a comfortable 
hour of idleness. 
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"Think ni go," Kuno remarked. 

D'Aubant did not turn his head as Kuno left the 
room. 

Barbara met Kuno in the hallway — he nodded ; then 
she passed on noiselessly. Kuno turned in wonderment 
to gaze upon the maidenly figure, her skirt somewhat 
above her ankles, exhibiting a ravishing little foot, 
tripping down the hall to D'Aubant's door. 

"Ugh!" he chuckled to himself, "we should have 
thought of that before." 

Barbara glided on; she opened the door softly and 
closed it again, slipping a bolt into place almost with- 
out a sound. 

D'Aubant did not even glance around, thinking Kuno 
had returned. He sat in his well-remembered attitude 
before the fire, legs spread well apart, arms resting 
easily at his side, a long pipe between his teeth, and 
Stuart curled close against his feet. The woman 
paused and involuntarily pressed a hand against her 
breast. For that instant she forgot the game she 
played, forgot everything except the man, the peace 
and contentment about him. She searched with hun- 
gry eyes among the pictures on the wall — she knew 
them every one, and one was missing — ^her own. She 
took a step forward and looked into a comer — ^no, the 
portrait was not there. 

The movement attracted Stuart's attention; he got 
up indolently from the rug and came sniffing toward 
her; with a yelp of delight he rolled over and over, 
whining and licking at her feet. 

D'Aubant turned and sprang to his feet, erect. 

"Who is it ? For the love of God— Daria !" 
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The woman's heart bounded; he had called her 
Daria, not Barbara. He still thought of her as Daria, 
not as Barbara KlikofF. 

She stood facing him, her hands across her bosom, 
her eyes downcast and timid as any maiden's who came 
to man unsought. 

"You here, Daria?" he repeated uncertainly, his 
voice wavering. "What are you doing in Wolfen- 
buttel?" 

"I followed you," she answered simply, without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

"Oh, Henri, are you not glad? Is all my welcome 
to come from Stuart? I followed you so far, Henri. 
So — very — far." At each word she came a step closer. 
"I am sorry, I did not know my own heart when I went 
away ; let me lie at your feet as Stuart does — let me — " 

"Daria, Daria, this is madness — sheer madness — " 

"Yes, D'Aubant, yes, it is madness, the madness of a 
woman who has never known what it is to be con- 
trolled — ^you tried to curb me and I broke away from 
you like a wild horse of the steppes — ^and then I knew 
I loved the bit, the curb, the spur, yea, even loved the 
lash — if the lash were but yours. See, I have come 
back to you, to serve you, to wait on you with willing 
hands^-" She stretched out her arms to the rigid 
man. "Won't you take me back and forgive me? 
Stuart is glad; he loves me — ^he kisses my feet, and 
you — " She drew nearer and nearer. D'Aubant 
struggled to hold himself in check. She touched his 
hand, clasped it, covered it with kisses, then ran her 
hands caressingly along his arm, wound them tenderly 
about his neck, and crept like a penitent child into his 
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arms. As a man enchanted, whose brain is numb, he 
bent low and kissed her, a wild swift kiss like the first 
kiss in Moscow — ^and shuddered. 

"God in heaven, Daria! What have you done, to 
come and take me by storm like this ?" He sank down 
into his chair, his head in both his hands, while Daria 
took her place on a cushion close against his knee. 

"I was a very long time in finding you, Henri." Her 
voice sounded like some far-away song, of which he 
heard only the louder notes, but its melody floated upon 
marvelously tender winds. She leaned against him, 
put up her arms, unbound her hair, shook it out, 
and let it fall in a shimmering tumult across his knees. 
He had always loved to stroke her hair — Barbara for- 
got nothing. 

"I thought the world was quite enough for me." 
The woman spoke wearily as a sated traveler who has 
come home at last. "But there is no world without 
you, Henri; only restlessness and hollow, glittering 
sorrow." 

She strained her'feyes to see what effect her words 
were having, yet did not shift her head from its cud- 
dled resting place. 

D'Aubant rocked gently to and fro and gazed into 
the fire; mechanically he stroked the woman's hair, 
held it up and let it trickle through his fingers so that 
the soft light glittered on it. 

"Henri, I am ready to go with you now to America 
— ^back to the summer land you love so dearly ; to 
marry you, to be your slave, your queen, your any- 
thing. Oh, Henri! such a hideous lesson you have 
taught me these long months since you went away !" 
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"What did you do, Dana ?" he asked in a strangely 
subdued voice. She nestled closer. 

"You will not scold me if I tell you the truth?" 

"No, Daria." 

"I went back to Russia and saw MenchikofF — I hate 
him — I hate him — I hate him, I saw his good friend 
Peter — I hate him more — a great drunken brute that 
stamps like a bull until the earth shakes. I stayed in 
St. Petersburg only the two days. Then I ran away 
to find you again. Last week in Dresden I heard you 
had come to Wolfenbuttel ; I followed you." 

Barbara laughed brokenly as an over-happy child, 
then sighed her glad heart's sweet contentment. Out 
of the corners of her eyes she watched the man and 
wondered, for she felt by no means sure. 

Soon D'Aubant lifted his head and inquired, "How 
did you come here to-night ?" 

"My lodgings are here." 

"In this house?" 

She nodded and smiled. 

"How did that happen?" 

"I searched for you ; you were here ; I wanted to be 
near you." She answered him with a naive simplicity. 
"You would not have come to me, would you, Henri ?" 

"God alone knows." The man shuddered and bowed 
his head. Then he pushed her gently from him and 
rose to his feet. Barbara kept her place on the cushion. 
She watched him keenly as he went to the window 
and gazed out upon the shining street. A soft rain 
blurred the panes, but made no sound. Once or twice 
D'Aubant glanced toward her — she was looking into 
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the fire and pulling Stuart's ears. The man smiled, for 
It made a pretty picture, the woman and the dog — b, 
bright glow from the fire, warm, homelike and in- 
tangible — ^and D*Aubant was lonely. 

Again he looked upon the woman, upon the cold and 
murky night. Then his mouth grew firmer. He came 
over and laid a hand kindly on her shoulder. 

"Come, come, Daria,*' he said, "it is growing late. 
Terry may return at any moment — or the Count von 
Sorr. It is time to say good night." 

"Time to say good night?" Barbara looked up at 
him as if she did not comprehend. "Time to say good 
night ?" She clasped the hand which hung beside her. 

"Yes—" 

"Oh, Henri, Henri — ^you will not drive me away? 
Is there no tenderness, no forgiveness in your heart? 
What! You will not even look at me? No, you can 
not look at me ! You dare not look at me ! It must be 
true — ^and I, fool, fool, would not believe that you 
could love — " 

"Stop, Barbara," D'Aubant commanded quietly, his 
right hand uplifted high above his head, emphasizing 
the words. There was no threat in a gesture whose 
very dignity enforced obedience. 

And the woman at his feet heard him call her 
Barbara. An impassable gulf lay between Barbara 
KlikofF and this other woman, whose name had become 
too sacred for flippant mention. Barbara's keen per- 
ceptions caught it instantly, and in her wrath she for- 
got diplomacy. . 

"I feared it ; I feared it," she burst out, springing up 
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like a bristling she-wolf, "but I will see her — see her 
myself ; if it were not for her, you would love me yet. 
I Will go to her—" 

"You shall do nothing of the kind — " 

"Oh, Henri, do not look at me in anger — it is not 
like you." She would have dropped again to her 
knees, but he bore her firmly to the door. It was 
bolted. He looked at her. 

"I feared some one might come," the woman ad- 
mitted. 

"Are you afraid to go alone to your room ?" he asked 
when they both had reached the hall. 

"No ; I came alone, I can go alone." 

"Then go." He spoke gently enough, but there was 
no appeal ; the woman hesitated — and went. 

D'Aubant gazed after her vanishing figure; his 
shoulders trembled, his hand fingered the latch un- 
certainly — he forced himself back into the room, closed 
the door and locked it. 

"God Almighty ! Why are men so weak ?" 

Stuart whined and scratched at the bottom of the 
door. "And you want her back — Stuart, do you? I 
never thought you would play traitor to your master." 

Barbara raced madly down the halls and hurled her 
door wide open. 

"Here, Natalie ! Here — snatch off these cursed rags. 
Hurry, hurry — ^they scorch me — " And while Natalie 
fumbled at the fastenings, Barbara furiously tore the 
cloth to bits, stripping herself of the garments in which 
she had met such humiliating defeat. 

"Uncle Larion will smile — curse him; and that 
simpering fool Von Sorr will ask me about it — I must 
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tell them both that D'Aubant turned me out like a 
common woman of the streets — ^blood and damnation, 
but he shall suflfer for it — ". A rap came at the door. 
Natalie sped to answer it. 

"Your uncle and Count von Sorr." 

"Tell them to go away !" Barbara screamed. 

"But, Barbara — " came Prince Klikoflf's protesting 
voice. Barbara flung a glass at the maid and it shat- 
tered against the door. 

"Now will you go away? Do not dare open that 

door, Natalie !" 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"Barbara has failed," said Larion to Kuno, "but she 
will never tell us how or why." 
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CHARLOTTE REMEMBERS 

T^ *AUBANT spent the night in his chair, restless 
•*^ and weary, dreading to see the daylight come. 
For with Barbara KlikoflF enraged there was a certainty 
of trouble — Barbara who knew no reverence for God 
or man, Barbara who obeyed no law, human or divine. 

Early the next morning he rode abroad ; the cool air 
helped him to think. After a brisk gallop he stopped 
to breathe Saladin. A hasty rider climbed the hill 
toward him; when it was too late to avoid the man, 
D'Aubant recognized Alphonse de la Mar. The young 
fellow reined up and put out his hand. 

"Hey, D'Aubant," he called, cheery as the morning 
birds, "wherever I go I meet you. Are you here in 
Wolfenbiittel now ?" 

"Yes, for a few days." 

^'Where shall I find you ? Fm in a hurry now — " 

"Burgomaster Seidel's. What's your hurry?" 

"The tsar has ordered Alexis back to demand the 
hand of Princess Charlotte; he is coming to-morrow. 
Burgomaster Seidel's, you said? Good by." He 
spurred on, leaving D'Aubant sitting his horse like a 
piece of graven stone. 

''Alexis coming," he repeated to himself; then dis- 
226 
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missed it as a matter of no consequence, for the sudden 
reappearance of Barbara frightened him out of car- 
ing for lesser dangers. 

"I must get her away," he thought. Exactly how, he 
did not know. 

It was not Barbara's plan to leave the untangling 
of this knot entirely to D'Aubant. Besides, she was 
angry now in earnest and took a keener interest in her 
Uncle Larion*s aflfair. Deeper than this there was an- 
other reason — a woman's omnipresent reason. 

"I will not be beaten," she declared the following 
day to Larion. "He shall leave Wolfenbiittel, and 
leave it in disgrace." It rankled in Barbara's soul that 
D'Aubant, who once had loved her madly, now thought 
her too low to take the name of his newer love upon 
her lips. 

"Von Sorr," she questioned briefly, "you say he 
rides every afternoon to visit this woman in the coun- 
try?" 

"Yes, she—" 

"At what hour?" 

"About three o'clock the princess goes with her atmt 
in the carriage." 

"And D'Aubant?" 

"Rides by another route a trifle later." Prince 
KlikofF only stroked his beard and listened, with his 
eyes on Barbara — she had not yet called upon him for 
advice. 

"Von Sorr," Barbara issued her orders, "you will 
have a carriage ready and waiting ; when the princess 
drives out this afternoon, come immediately for me." 
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"What do you mean to do?" Kuno ventured. 

"Something that is easier done than talked about. 
Be so kind as to see to the carriage. You may go." 

Kuno departed instantly. 

"Now, Uncle Larion, listen to me very closely. I 
am going out to see this Princess Chariotte — " 

"What will you say to her?" 

"That is for me to determine," she snapped. Bar- 
bara gave him careful instructions for himself and 
Kuno to follow. 

"It seems very easy," assented Larion, with a low 
whistle at the simplicity of the scheme. 

A few minutes after three Kuno rapped hurriedly 
on Barbara's door. 

"They have gone by, the princess and her aunt; 
D'Aubant is starting." 

"Be ready to accompan> me in ten minutes," the 
woman ordered. Kuno would have protested had she 
allowed him time, for he feared to take part publicly 
in an aflfair that must cause a commotion. But Bar- 
bara shut the door between herself and his objec- 
tions, while she hastily donned the simple dress of a 
middle-class girl. 

"We can talk as we drive," she said coming out into 
the hall. "You must take me within easy walking dis- 
tance of the place, then I go on alone — ^you will come 
back." 

As they drove on toward Hirschfels she told the man 
just what was expected of him. Kuno, like Larion, 
listened without interruption ; this woman had a mas- 
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terful way about her which might well have dominated 
the aflfairs of an empire. 

"Turn oflF here," Kuno ordered the driver. "Now 
stop." 

They drew aside into the shelter of a disused road. 
Barbara alighted, and Kuno pointed out the main gate 
to Aunt Frederica's country house, beyond the turn 
of the road. The girl trudged on, and Kuno, despite 
his absorbing curiosity, had sufficient discretion to 
hurry home. 

A brisk walk brought Barbara to the gate at Hirsch- 
fels. The big, kind-faced porter assured her it was 
positively against orders, and she could not be ad- 
mitted. But the girl talked so prettily that he bade 
her wait while he hobbled off to ask the mistress. 

"Sometimes she receives her tenants at this hour; I 
will go and see." 

The old man returned, his face beaming. 

"The mistress is in high good temper; you may 
come in." 

Barbara followed the big fellow to Aunt Frederica's 
door. The keen Russian adventuress could not quite 
suppress a tremor of excitement when she caught Aunt 
Frederica's benignant eyes peering above her specta- 
cles. She knew there would be a scene — ^but they who 
dwelt in the over-charged atmosphere about the tsar 
grew accustomed to storms. Barbara paused on the 
threshold. 

"Come in, come in," Aunt Frederica called reassur- 
ingly; "I won't hurt you." Barbara glanced hurriedly 
about the room. D'Aubant had not yet arrived ; Char- 
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lotte lingered at her toilet; Aunt Frederica knitted 
alone. 

"Are you the Princess Charlotte?" Barbara asked, 
bowing awkwardly and with appealing timidity. 

"Oh, dear no," the old woman laughed good-hu- 
moredly. "I am only her aunt, who counts for very 
little." Barbara mantled her cheeks in a delicious con- 
fusion. 

"I have made a bad mistake," she began to apologize, 
staring nervously around as if quite unaccustomed to 
such surroundings. Aunt Frederica smiled again. 

"She will come in presently, and you can quite eas- 
ily tell the difference between us. You may wait if 
you like." 

Barbara walked demurely over to the chair which 
Aunt Frederica indicated, but after the fashion of 
humble folk, remained standing. The good old woman 
nodded kindly and gave her no other thought. 

Barbara shrewdly studied the woman's face — a 
calm, firm, and good-natured face, yet one that sug- 
gested inflexible resolution and volcanic temper, — a 
thorough German. 

They were quite alone, and Barbara thought this 
the best chance to tell her story — ^this woman would 
surely listen, and Charlotte might not. If she delayed 
there might come an interruption. Barbara made a 
hesitating step or two. 

"You are the aunt of the Princess Charlotte?" she 
inquired doubtfully. 

**Yes." The needles paused a moment. 

"She loves you, and will listen to you ?" 

"Sometimes." She smiled at Barbara's earnestness. 
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Then, as if with a sudden courage, Barbara flung her- 
self at the older woman's feet. 

"Oh, my Lady, my Lady ! You are good and noble 
— ^you will not be harsh to a poor girl — I fear to tell 
the princess herself. It is of Monsieur d'Aubant — " 

"What of him? What should a woman like you 
know of him?" 

Barbara raised her eyes. Aunt Frederica's stem 
face softened in spite of herself, for there was no bra- 
zenry of defiance in the shrinking figure before her. 
Barbara cowered on her knees, her hands in her lap, 
her head bent forward. 

"The Chevalier d*Aubant — what do you know of 
him?" Aunt Frederica repeated sharply. Without lift- 
ing her eyes, Barbara replied. 

"He took me away from my home at Moscow and 
brought me to Dresden. We were to be married at 
once. But since we came to Wolfenbiittel, he is 
greatly changed, and now folk say — " Barbara's head 
dropped lower upon her bosom, and she burst into con- 
^vulsive sobbing; " — and now folk say — " 

"Out with it — out with it." Aunt Frederica gripped 
her tightly by the shoulders. 

"Folk say he loves the Princess Charlotte and — oh, 
my dear Lady, she is a royal princess — she would not 
take him away from me." 

"He took you to Dresden?" the old woman ques- 
tioned bluntly. Barbara nodded. 

"When?" 

"About eight months ago." 

"You lived there with him?" 

"Yes," she almost whispered. 
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^'Wfiere do you live in Wolfenbuttel ?*' 

"In the house of Burgomaster Seidel." 

Aunt Frederica pushed the girl aside, and rose from 
her chair, walking to and fro, dragging the tangling 
ball of yarn behind her. 

"Infamous ! Infamous !" She turned upon Barbara, 
lifting her voice to its keenest pitch of anger. "And 
you dare — " 

"Who is that with you, aunty?" Charlotte called, 
appearing behind the portiere, her face beaming. 

"Nothing, dear — nothing — " 

"Yes, there is something," Charlotte insisted, her 
eyes falling upon Barbara who still crouched beside 
the chair. Aunt Frederica darted a silencing glance 
at Barbara, and replied : 

"Nothing whatever. It is only one of the tenants 
who is in trouble — " 

"Poor child," Charlotte sympathized, coming for- 
ward into the room. "Let me speak to her." 

Aunt Frederica stood squarely in her niece's way. 
"No; this is no affair for you — go back at once and 
finish your dressing." 

Barbara struggled to her feet, still covering her face. 

"But she is weeping, aunty. Can we not do some- 
thing for her? There, there," she said tenderly, lay- 
ing a soothing hand on Barbara's arm, "tell me what 
is your trouble — I will help you." 

Aunt Frederica took the Russian woman roughly 
by the shoulders and shoved her toward the door. 

"You — ^go out now — go away — " 

"Oh, aunty, how can you be so harsh? She is so 
young— and pretty — " 
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"Go, now, I say — go, go — I will tell her myself.*' 

"You will tell the princess of Monsieur d'Aubant?" 
sobbed Barbara. 

"Monsieur d'Aubant? What of Monsieur d'Au- 
bant?" Charlotte demanded, looking from Barbara to 
h*er aunt. "Tell me what? What is this? Tell me, I 
say." She took her position firmly at the door. "Now 
tell me, for I know it concerns me." 

Barbara lifted her face to Aunt Frederica as if for 
help, and Charlotte searched her keenly. She fastened 
her eyes upon the other woman — ^her forehead con- 
tracted with intense mental effort. She raised a finger 
and pointed to Barbara — "Who are youf" 

"Daria Lukin, my Lady." 

"Where have I seen you before?" Barbara shook 
her head; it was a fact that Barbara did not know. 
Charlotte stared at the woman, struggling to remem- 
ber. There was nothing familiar about the dress or 
attitude of the girl ; it was the face — ^no, no, it was the 
hair. The gray eyes lighted with a gleam of recollec- 
tion that died away again. Then she stamped her 
foot impatiently. 

"I remember — I remember — no, no. I can not re- 
member, but I have seen you." 

"My dear," interposed Aimt Frederica, "what this 
girl has told me I will examine into, I promise you; 
it is best for you — " 

"Best for me to hear it — now. Go on — go on, I say. 
Why do you stand there like a mummy? I command 
you to speak." 

But the expression of Aunt Frederica*s mouth, 
which closed like a steel trap, meant something. 
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"Charlotte, I will inquire into this, and if it be true 
you shall know it — " 

"I mean to hear it now." 

Aunt Frederica did not argue with her niece — phys- 
ical strength ended the discussion. 

"Come now" — she caught Barbara's arm and began 
to drag her from the room, at the same time holding 
Charlotte back and blocking any questions. 

The clock was striking five. 

Five, it was D'Aubant's hour, and his buoyant step 
came jaimtily down the corridor. He rapped lightly 
at the door — none of the women heard him; then he 
rattled the knob and paused to listen. He heard the 
scuffle within. 

"What a child she is, after all," he smiled to him- 
self, thinking of Charlotte's girlish freaks at Hirsch- 
fels. "I'll peep in and take her by surprise." 

He began softly to turn the knob, but it was 
wrenched violently 'from his hand, and Aunt Frederica 
flung the door wide open. Her indignant strength 
hurled Barbara almost into D'Aubant's arms. 

"Now go, you hussy ! Go when I tell you." Then 
they saw D'Aubant standing there, the wraith of a 
smile freezing on his lips. 

"My Qod — Dlria! Did I not forbid you to come 
here?" he burst out fiercely without considering what 
he said. 

Charlotte's limbs sank beneath her; a great lump 
came into her throat — ^D'Aubant had spoken to the 
creature — ^he had called her by name — he had forbid- 
den her to come — ^the earth reeled and the- heavens fell. 
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Barbara played the game on to the end ; she dropped 
her eyes and murmured : 

"Oh, Henri, I could not help it — I was so unhappy." 

D'Aubant*s hand fell ; he neither moved nor threat- 
ened ; nor did he dare look into Charlotte's face. Char- 
lotte drew her skirts about her with unspeakable con- 
tempt. She glanced once toward him, once toward 
the woman, — ^the two standing there side by side. And 
then — then — she looked hard at Barbara — at D'Au- 
bant ; the clear light of indignant knowledge broke into 
her eyes. Her finger rose and pointed quivering at 
D'Aubant and the woman. 

"I know now where I have seen you — both — 
the theater at Dresden," she said before Aunt Fred- 
erica could slam the door emphatically between them. 

'The Dresden theater," Qiarlotte repeated to her- 
self; "the Dresden theater," She pressed her hands 
tightly against her eyes, then threw back her head, 
and pale, cold, determined she walked on to her own 
room. 

Tears came to the older woman's eyes ; she sat down 
and furiously attacked her knitting. The angry snap- 
ping of the needles relieved her mind. 

Perhaps a half hour had gone by when Charlotte re- 
entered the room and stood before hell aunt. The girl's 
deep eyes were red with weeping, but tearless now. 
She spoke as quietly as if the question she asked gave 
her little concern : 

"Now, aunty, you may tell me — " 

And Aunt Frederica told her bluntly what Barbara 
had said. Charlotte wanted the plain truth; she was 
no shorn lamb to whom the wind must be tempered. 
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"I thought that must be the trouble. I saw them to- 
gether that night at the Dresden theater. I remem- 
ber it perfectly now." 

Charlotte walked quietly back to her own room, 
closing the door after her. The old woman remained 
behind as long as she could, then she followed. Char- 
lotte stood dull and stupefied beside a window, her 
slender body showing no sign of weakness or humilia- 
tion — or of life. She turned upon her aunt. 

"How dare you? How dare you interrupt me? 
What are you crying for? How dare you look as if 
you pitied me ? I want no pity — I want no sympathy 
— I want nothing but to be left alone. Call the car- 
riage and let us go home. What do you mean stand- 
ing there staring at me?" Charlotte whirled her 
roughly about. "Order the carriage. For God's sake 
don't irritate me — " 

Aunt Frederica hurried away, and when Charlotte 
came a few minutes later, she wore hat and gloves. 
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THE ELOPEMENT 

MIDNIGHT, heavy-handed and ominously still, 
spread her silent tents to guard the sleep of 
Wolfenbiittel. Nothing moved ; no foot disturbed the 
streets, no cloud shifted overhead; nothing stirred in 
earth or heaven. Darkness hung like a broidered cur- 
tain before the breathless couch of Night. 

In a doorway opposite the burgomaster's, a 
shrouded figure stood for hours watching Barbara 
Klikoff's window. 

At intervals the cautious step of Prince Klikoff came 
from the public house around the corner where he 
waited with his men. 

"No light yet, Stephan?" 

"None, my Prince," and Larion went back as softly 
as he came. 

In Barbara's room Kuno asked anxiously of the 
woman, "What if he does not come home to-night?" 

"Be quiet and wait." She uncoiled her languid 
limbs like a serpent in its lair. 

Terry, too, kept faithful vigil, peering into the night, 
and coming to turn a spitted duck so that it might be 
warm for his master's supper. His quick ear caught 
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the sound of hoofs. He ran down the stair, for the 
frantic thumping stopped at the burgomaster's door. 

D'Aubant flung himself from the saddle, and reeled 
as if he could scarcely keep his feet. Saladin spread 
his legs wide apart and stood hanging his head. 
He panted hard, and the smoke began to curl upward 
from his flanks. The noble horse, spattered with mire 
and bleeding profusely at the nostrils, wavered and 
trembled. 

"Terry! Terry!" D'Aubant shouted. The Irish- 
man was already at the door. 

"Here, take Saladin — do what you can for him, but 
I fear he's gone his last ride." 

D'Aubant patted the brave steed remorsefully, then 
walked across the sidewalk and stood with one foot 
on the door-step, watching Terry lead him away. He 
knew too much of horses not to see death in every 
labored movement. 

While Terry led Saladin off, Stuart came up with 
his long lope, breathing desperately. The stanch 
gray dog did not whimper, but his tongue lolled out 
dry and colorless as a wind-lashed rag, and his tail 
dragged the ground. Utterly spent, he dropped on the 
pavement when he reached his master's feet. 

Terry disappeared with Saladin, and D'Aubant 
glanced down at Stuart. A smile of affectionate re- 
gret flickered to his lips. He knelt and took the dog's 
head into his arms. 

"Poor laddie, poor laddie, you are tired out — ^no 
wonder — what a brute I am !" The great brown eyes 
looked up lovingly as if they imderstood, but the 
white-tipped brush lay still. 
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**You shall not walk another step." The master 
carried Stuart up the stair, and laid him tenderly down 
on his rug beside the fire. Then he fetched him water, 
and a full share of the spitted duck before thinking 
of his own necessities. 

D'Aubant had been for so many years a soldier on 
various fields that it had become a cardinal doctrine 
in his religion to provide a commissary. Men must 
feed well if they would fight well, and whatever the 
victory or disaster, soldiers must have their regular 
rations. So he phlegmatically set about getting his 
supper. His half of the duck smoked on the platter — 
Stuart had already demolished the other, and was 
crunching at the bones. A warm drink simmered, and 
the table looked fairly cozy when the man sat down to 
his solitary meal. 

His eating progressed slowly, with long intermis- 
sions, during which he simply gazed into vacancy. 
Then the knife t^rould clatter furiously again. 

"Hello, D'Aubant — where have you been all day?" 
Kuno asked carelessly, popping his head into D'Au- 
bant's door. 

"Riding." 

Kimo withdrew his head and stopped uncertainly 
outside. D'Aubant instantly regretted his brusque- 
ness. 

"Kuno— oh, Kuno, come back. Pardon this infernal 
temper of mine, but things have gone wrong with me, 
and I'm not quite myself." 

"Can I do anything?" 

"No — let me alone for to-night; to-morrow per- 
haps I may tell you something." 
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"Good night/' 

"Good night," D'Aubant responded without raising 
his head. Then he rested upon the table, and fell to 
gazing steadily into the fire. Kuno took counsel with 
himself in the hallway. 

"D'Aubant," he said, reappearing hesitantly, "I dis- 
like to bring bad tidings, but — '* 

"Well, what is it?" 

Kuno did not look him straight in the eye — ^he could 
not. 

"The streets are full of ugly gossip; something 
that is said to have taken place at Hirschfels this 
afternoon ; yourself, a lady in this house, and — " Kuno 
floundered a moment — "Prince Klikoff is making a 
great noise ; he is coming here to-night to kill you." 

Kuno saw that this produced but little effect, so he 
mended his statement. 

"But his anger seems to be specially directed against 
the woman who bears his name." 

D'Aubant shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

"I believe he intends to kill her, too," Kuno contin- 
ued desperately, trying to make some impression upon 
the indifferent man. "He has his men with him, and 
is now on his way to the house." 

"Well, what of it?" 

"I thought that I would warn you so that — ^so 
that—" 

"So that the gentleman might find such welcome as 
the manner of his coming warrants? Thank you, 
Kuno." 

Several times D'Aubant opened his lips as if he 
desired to ask othei questions, but he closed them 
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again. Kuno backed slowly away, leaving him to his 
rapt contemplation of the fire. 

He ran from his friend's room straight to Barbara's 
— ^"D'Aubant is alone," he told the woman. 

"Where is Terry?" 

**I did not see him ; D'Aubant is alone." 

"Good," she said, and placed a signal lamp in the 
center of her window. 

Almost immediately there came a loud clamoring at 
both the street doors. Barbara rushed down the hall, 
and darted into D'Aubant's room, falKng at his feet. 
The man still sat in the same thoughtful attitude, star- 
ing at the fire. 

"Henri!" she cried, grasping the hand that rested 
on his knee, "my uncle is at the door ; he will kill me." 

"Have you not caused me trouble enough for one 
day?" 

"Henri, Henri! Uncle Larion will kill me — kill 
me, do you understand? Listen, hear them at the 
door — ^they will break it down." 

She paused, trembling with fright, for the street 
door seemed like to fall beneath the Russian's ham- 
mering. 

"I am afraid — I am afraid to die. It is not yet time 
for me to die — I am too young. My God ! My God ! 
Why did I follow you? What a fool ! What a fool !" 

Barbara groveled on the floor, wringing her hands, 
the mass of ruddy hair streaming like a molten torrent 
about her shoulders. There came a louder clanging 
at the knocker. Barbara bounded erect and ran from 
window to window like a hunted creature that knew 
not where to hide. D'Aubant rose and walked calmly 
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to the window. Yes, there were several men below, 
and among them he could recognize the bulky form 
of Prince Klikoff. 

"Oh Henri, he threatened me once that he would 
kill me. Why did I not know that he was here?** She 
turned frantically and wound her arms about him dur- 
ing the instant that he stood imdecided watching the 
Russians pounding on the door. 

"Take me away — ^to Menchikoff — ^to the tsar — at 
Thorn they will not see me harmed — ^anywhere — " 

He pushed the woman savagely from him, and held 
her at arm's length. The steady glitter of his eyes 
frightened her now in good earnest, so her next appeal 
rang true. 

"Listen, listen — ^they're at the side door now. Oh 
God I it's too late — ^there's no way to escape." 

Terry came rushing breathless through the hall. 
"Master, master, both street doors are blocked — Prince 
Klikoff leads — I came in by the alley — " Terry 
stopped and recognized Barbara. "They seek her — 
and you — " 

Terry talked rapidly in great excitement, but his 
master's demeanor quieted him like a draft of strong 
coffee — ^he stood to one side awaiting orders, and kept 
his eyes fastened upon the restless Barbara. The 
woman crouched on a divan in the corner, watch- 
ing D'Aubanl between her fingers. D'Aubant walked 
over to the window again. 

"There are only three of them, Terry, at this door" 
— D'Aubant glanced toward a heavy table in the center 
of the room, two pairs of pistols above the mantel, and 
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a half dozen blades hanging about the walls. Then he 
began quickly and coolly to remove his coat and turn 
back his sleeves. He stripped himself swiftly, every 
step short and determined. D'Aubant flung the hall- 
door open. 

"Here, Terry, bear a hand." He swept everything 
from the table in a heap. The two men struggled with 
the table and placed it squarely across the doorway. 

"Lay out those pistols, Terry." D'Aubant critically 
balanced his swords, selecting a heavy weapon to his 
liking. He kicked the trash away from that part of 
the floor, and took position behind the table fronting 
the door. 

"Now, Terry, I am at home; you may invite the 
gentlemen in — ^the three at the front door first. Crawl 
under the table when you come back — ^these are yours" 
— pointing to a pair of pistols and a sword. D'Aubant 
knew the mettle of his Irish lad, and gave no further 
instructions. 

Barbara cowering on the divan, watched these prep- 
arations in helpless surprise. The affair was going 
wrong; she and her uncle would be laughed at now 
unless they fought it out. She sprang up hysterically 
and caught Terry before he could leave the room. 

"What in God's name do you mean, Henri ?" 

"Fight." 

"Fight?" she echoed. "But you forget me." 

"Forget you? Not soon, nor this day's work." 
Then he stopped still and the resolute expression be- 
gan to fade from his face. 

"Hold, Terry," he said quietly. Barbara quickly 
seized her opportimity. 
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"Oh, Henri, they will murder you — I can not bear 
to see it — " He shoved her off. 

"Hush." 

"And then what will become of me? God's pity 
that I should love you and follow you here — " 

"Yes. It is a God's pity." 

They heard loud voices in the hall — ^Kuno and the 
burgomaster. Kuno burst into the door, running full 
tilt against the table and bruising himself. He saw 
D'Aubant standing in the center of the room, a long 
sword in his hand, and Barbara pleading with him. 
Kuno vaulted over the table, while the portly burgo- 
master begged and protested from the other side : 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen — ^you must ^^^ fight in here ; 
some one may be hurt — it would ruin my house — " 

D'Aubant paid no heed to his red-faced wrath. 

"What folly is this, D'Aubant?" Kuno spoke in 
deadly earnest. "This is rank folly. Think of the 
noise it will make — " D'Aubant wavered and Kuno 
leaned closer to him. "Think of the humiliation it will 
be to — " D'Aubant faced him sternly — ^he did not 
open his lips — ^there was no need — his eyes shone 
coldly, and Kuno dared not mention Charlotte's name. 

The hammering grew more imperative at the door. 
Herr Seidel stormed, begged and thundered. D'Au- 
bant's eye rested on Barbara, and he tightened his 
grip on the hilt. Kuno laid a hand on his arm. 

"Come, Henri — ^you can not fight — no gentleman 
could fight in such a quarrel. Think of — some one. 
You can return to-morrow and fight if you like. It is 
best for all.'' 

D'Aubant's face changed quickly from resolution 
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to indecision. Kuno urged him, and Barbara remained 
discreetly silent. 

"Come, D'Aubant, come; that is the most sensible 
— ^to save some one. Think of the heartbreak such a 
brawl as this would cause — ^to her." 

D'Aubant flung his sword on the floor. 

"Damnation, Kuno, what cowards these women 
make of us ! Hurry, Barbara," he said fiercely to the 
woman, "get your cloak — I will take you away. 
Terry, how is Saladin?" 

"Dead." 

"Herr Seidel," D'Aubant commanded the voluble 

burgomaster, "go down to the door and parley with 

these men — ^gain me a brief time, and I shall be gone." 
******** 

In half an hour D'Aubant and Barbara had passed 
the gates of Wolfenbiittel, and quiet rested again on 
the burgomaster's house. 

The streets were very still when Kuno tmbarred the 
side door and admitted Larion Klikoff. 

"I told you Barbara was the cleverest woman in 
Russia," the prince laughed triumphantly. 

"But he will return," suggested Kuno. 

"Oh, no. I warrant she'll find a way to keep him 
from troubling us further." 

Then the two disappeared into the room that Bar- 
bara had vacated. 

"I wonder what that means," thought Terry, as he 
came out of a darkened door where he had hidden as 
the two went by. 
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THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH 

BY early morning the news of D'Aubant's flight 
with Barbara Klikoff threw little Wolfenbuttel 
into a ferment of gossip. 

"Sly dog," laughed the men in private. "Who 
would have thought it — ^three months, and no one to 
suspect. Ah, these French — these French !" 

And the court ladies — ^those who had never been 
tempted, and those who had never been caught — 
shredded the woman with unsparing tongue, for men 
accused her of being beautiful. Yet they wondered 
secretly how a woman must feel when so madly be- 
loved and, wearied with their own lack-spirit lovers, 
they pondered upon the Chevalier d'Aubant. 

Charlotte could not avoid hearing snatches of the 
discussion which constantly went on, as to what the 
driver said who spirited D'Aubant and his red-haired 
woman from the burgomaster's alley door — ^that the 
fleeing couple did not exchange a syllable when they 
shifted carriages at Eilsleben — that the woman was a 
glorious beauty. One thing Charlotte did not hear, a 
tale brought by a courier, that D'Aubant had been 
killed at Magdeburg — ^and the woman had fled alone 
to Russia. 

Three days of this constant tattle galled the gray 
246 
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girl to her very soul. She knew that every tongue 
babbled about the aflfair, she heard their whisperings 
in every comer. 

"Do not speak to me of it — ^I wish to hear no such 
gossip," Charlotte had silenced one who came to her. 
So when she approached the scandal-mongers, they 
talked listlessly of uninteresting things. 

Meanwhile every courier brought news that the 
tsarevitch and his sullen train drew nearer Wolfen- 
biittel. 

Charlotte scarcely heard what went on about her. 
Her bruised soul writhed beneath this tale-bearing of 
which she felt herself the target. But these outward 
annoyances were as nothing to the voiceless vacancy 
within. 

Her starved heart had feasted on the beauties of 
Paradise where Love walked glorified. She had lis- 
tened to his songs and smiled into his face, yea, had 
touched his very lips, and known the tender pressure 
of his arms. Then a staggering blindness came, and 
she gjoped through long corridors of solitary silence. 

From her isolated misery she could even smile on 
those who chattered and who did not tmderstand. 
Often she felt a mad desire to scream at them ; to tor- 
ture these smooth-faced liars that jeered at her in se- 
cret ; to make them suffer, to see if they too could smile 
in the very agony of death. But no sound came from 
the woman's lips. 

Her heart begged pitifully for something that would 
never come to. her again. She trembled at the far- 
away galloping of a horse and watched eagerly for the 
rider ; the sudden opening of a door drew her appeal- 
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ing eyes toward it. For despite all that happened, 
despite her denials to herself, the woman waited and 
the woman hoped. 

On the sixth morning after D'Aubant's flight, Char- 
lotte opened her sleepless eyes. She hated the very 
sunlight that streamed through her diamond-shaped 
panes and criss-crossed the bed with erratic marquetry. 
She had listened dully to the news of late, caring little 
when each report brought Alexis nearer. But now a 
sun had risen that would not go to rest again until she 
met him face to face. Charlotte turned her back to the 
light and closed her eyes again. 

"Why should I care? Why should I care? Noth- 
ing matters to me now/' The girl sobbed silently on 
her dampened pillow. 

The clock struck. Celete came bustling in and 
threw the curtains wide apart. 

"Good morning, my Lady — ^your bath is ready ; what 
gown will you wear?" she asked cheerily, all in one 
breath. 

"It does not matter, Celete — onythmg will do." 

"Then I shall fetch the dark velvet gown with' 
the—" 

"No, no, Celete — ^any one but that." It was the dress 
that had been made for her to wear before Alexis. 
Celete stopped her swift untying of the package. 

"But, my Lady, the duke requested that you wear 
that particular one for the prince." Celete finished her 
sentence in spite of Charlotte's protest. 

"How dare you tell me what I must wear? I will 
wear that first gown." 

"But," Celete made brave to say, "but you wore that 
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one yesterday." The girl was desperately afraid of 
Charlotte, yet dreaded to disobey an express command 
she had received from the duke. 

"Fetch me that gown," Charlotte cut her off deci- 
sively. "I shall not leave my room to-day." 

Her angry glance set Celete to smoothing out the 
discredited gown. Charlotte sat perfectly still on the 
edge of her bed. 

"Is your mistress awake?" Aunt Frederica called 
from the door. 

"Yes, aunty," Charlotte answered with prompt 
gaiety, springing from bed and standing erect in the 
center of the floor. 

Aunt Frederica fidgeted nervously into the room, 
and avoided the other's eye. There was an embar- 
rassed silence. Charlotte looked from her aunt to Ce- 
lete, and quickly made up her mind. 

"Celete, you may lay out that new velvet gown with 
the pearl trimmings. I must look my best to-day." 

Aunt Frederica wheeled abruptly — she had been ad- 
justing the curtains to a nicety. 

"Look your best?" 

"Yes, look my best. The crown prince comes to- 
day — did you not know it?" 

"Well, what of that?" demanded Aunt Frederica. 

Charlotte's eyes dropped a moment, then bravely 
held their own. A glimmer of comprehension flitted 
across Aunt Frederica's face ; something in Charlotte's 
tone or glance told of her desperation. Aunt Fred- 
erica gripped Charlotte by the wrists. 

"Well, what of that — what if the crown prince does 
come to-day?" Charlotte's dogged air frightened the 
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older woman. "Surely, surely, Charlotte, you can not 
mean to — " 

"That is just what I do mean," the girl replied posi- 
tively, "and now I must go to my bath." Aunt Fred- 
erica sank helplessly into a chair and conmienced 
slowly rocking. Presently she got up and went to 
fetch her knitting. 

When Charlotte returned from her bath, the smug- 
faced Celete had everything laid out for an elaborate 
toilet. Charlotte assisted feverishly. 

"Why should I care?" she muttered to herself a 
hundred times. 

The gown was on, and she surveyed herself crit- 
ically in the mirror. 

"Yes, my Lady, you look your very best. The gown 
becomes you, and the fit is perfect — " The gray eyes 
shone more brightly because of the shadows beneath 
them, and Celete knew they gained that unnatural 
sparkle from their tears. 

At nine the duke came, trying to assume a jocular 
assurance. At sight of Charlotte's striking costume 
he nodded approval toward Celete. The girl hung her 
head for the part she took in making Charlotte's mis- 
ery. 

"It is a glorious morning, my dear." Charlotte had 
not noted his entrance. Now she glanced up absently. 

"Is it?" 

"Yes, and here is something even brighter." He 
flashed a magnificent necklace of diamonds. Char- 
lotte did not reach out a hand. 

"What ! Are you not pleased ? I thought you very 
fond of jewels." 
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"They are very beautiful ; I — was bewildered/' She 
looked down at the scintillating stones, shuddered, 
then laughed. "They are superb— and are they really 
mine ?" 

"All yours — for the Empress Charlotte." He said 
it dubiously in spite of his laugh. She gave him a look 
that he could not understand, then lowered her eyes 
to the gems again. 

"Let me see ho>y they will look," the duke hurried 
on, snapping the clasp around her throat and standing 
off to admire. 

"They will show to greater advantage at night," 
Charlotte suggested mechanically. "I hope he may 
like me better this time." 

"Yes, yes, but you must take good care not to dis- 
cuss religion." The old man chuckled with sup- 
pressed excitement. Charlotte made no reply; she 
seemed to forget him completely. Her silence gave 
the duke a queer feeling of uneasiness, and he turned 
to go. At the door, he paused, and came back. 

"Charlotte," he said with great earnestness, "you 
understand how much this marriage means to me — 
and to Germany ?" 

"Yes, perfectly — I will do my duty to you — and to 
Germany." 

She spoke with the quiet decision of a statesman 
who considers nothing except expediency. The dead 
heart behind her lips uttered not a sound. 

"Celete," she ordered when the duke had departed, 
"ask Aunt Frederica to come here immediately." 

Charlotte waited beside her window with one hand 
han^ng loosely at her side, until Aunt Frederica came 
in, following the maid. 
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"Outside, Celete/' She pointed to the door, then 
composedly faced the older woman. 

"Aunt Frederica, is it true?" Her aunt did not re- 
ply. "Is it true?" 

"Yes, my dear, it is true; every one knows it, but 
they say nothing where you can hear — or Prince Kli- 
koff, the woman's uncle." 

Charlotte did not stir; she grew whiter, her lips 
trembled, she grasped the chair more tightly — ^but she 
said nothing. 

"Barbara Klikoff," Aunt Frederica continued, keep- 
ing her eyes averted, "was living with him at the 
burgomaster's house. They ran away together that 
night—" 

"Do you know that to be true?*' 

"There can be no possible doubt. Prince Klikoff 
went with a party of men to the house and frightened 
them. They escaped by a back door. Their first 
driver took them as far as Eilsleben where they got 
fresh horses, and went on toward Magdeburg." 

Charlotte steadied herselt against the window-sill. 
"That is enough — I want none of the details." Her 
hands were tightly clenched in front of her ; she flung 
them apart with a gesture of defiance, then wheeled. 
At the door she turned like a wild thing, and flew 
back again. 

"Oh, aunty, is there nothing else — nothing?" The 
old woman held her face away and shook her head. 

"When he comes back, will you tell me — ^no, no- 
do not look at me that way — ^he will come back, I 
know it." 

"No, no,.my child — ^he will never come back." 
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Qiarlotte fought down the choking in her throat 
and tried to speak. 

"I only wanted to know because — ^because — " she 
covered her face, and ran from the room. 

Aunt Frederica stood gazing after her witK "misty 
eyes. 

"I haven't the heart to tell her of his death. Poor 
fellow, his punishment was swift." 

The good old woman, with the grim determination 
of one who charges a battery, followed her niece and 
told her that D'Aubant was dead — dead in Magde- 
burg. Then she came out and left Charlotte quite 

alone. 

******** 

Alexis tarried along the road, and did not reach the 
castle until nearly night. It was arranged that Char- 
lotte, the duke and the counselors should meet with 
him at eight. At eight, the clock itself was not more 
punctual than the woman ; the clock wore not a colder 
face than hers, and its hands moved with little more 
of mechanical precision. Charlotte stepped regally into 
the glare of lights where Alexis sat with the duke, 
Larion standing behind his prince. 

Alexis glanced up, and his insolently careless ex- 
pression changed to a wondering admiration. He 
stumbled to his feet, awkwardly amazed, and mumbled 
something. 

"Your Highness," she answered most graciously, 
"we are honored to have you again as our guest." 
Her eyes wandered and she caught Larion's glance; 
the man's wild soul devoured her with mad desire, and 
he smiled with the lips of Barbara. Charlotte flinched 
as she finished her welcome to the prince. 
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Then the prince of Russia stammered out his formal 
proposal. Charlotte accepted it in the briefest manner. 
Like Alexis, her only thought was to have done with 
the inevitable at once. It seemed incredible that the 
thing should all be over in a moment. But death is 
swift ; 'tis life alone that drags and lingers. 

Larion Klikoff surveyed her in astonishment. Kuno 
must have been wrong or must have lied to him — im- 
possible that she should have loved D'Aubant; the 
woman did not live that had such splendid self-control. 

Alexis being relieved of his question and Charlotte 
of her answer, they had nothing else to talk about. 
The duke chatted unremittingly to both, while the 
Russian lapsed into complete silence. The old duke 
was delighted beyond his power to conceal it. 

"Now that you young people have agreed," he said, 
"we older heads can settle upon the terms." He 
nodded to Larion and his own counselors of state. 

Charlotte gladly left the room. 

When she gained her own apartments, she sank into 
a chair. "Nine o'clock — I thought it must be near 
midnight." 

Celete timidly approached ; her mistress did not see 
her. Celete almost laid her hands on the magnificent 
gown and jewels which had served their purpose. 

"Do you wish to change these ? Shall I take — " 

Charlotte brushed her aside. 

"Go — go away. Why do you stand there and gape?" 

Celete flew from the room and did not look behind 
her. Charlotte tottered to a table. She tore the tiara 
from her hair, the necklace from her throat, dropping 
them heedlessly to the floor. 
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"Well, it is decided — decided just as if I were a 
horse for sale, led out, exhibited, bought, and sent 
back to my stall, leaving them to haggle over the 
price. But no," she blazed out in her wrath, "FU not 
be bartered ; I promised D'Aubant. D*Aubant — " the 
girl repeated the name like a far away echo, and 
stopped still, deadly still. Her throat choked. "D'Au- 
bant — D'Aubant," she called his name, and flung her- 
self face downward across the bed. 

Tfie storm passed like an April deluge. 

She sprang up and dashed the tears from her eyes. 
"Celete — Celete'' — the maid came instantly — "undress 
me — ^there — never mind folding that dress. I shall not 
wear it again. You may keep it for yourself." She 
wound a long loose robe about her. 

"Now go." 

Hours and hours passed — ^twelve, one, two, three. 
Charlotte gathered the robe close about her thinner 
garments, and slipped through the intervening rooms 
to the bedside of her aunt. There lay the troubled and 
wrinkled face on its pillow. 

"Poor old aunty," murmured the girl kneeling down 
and kissing the lips that never scolded her. 

Little by little Charlotte crept under the covering, 

like a child that wants to sleep in its mother's bed. 
******** 

Before the dew had dried on the grass, news passed 
from lip to lip in Wolfenbiittel that their princess 
would marry the Russian prince. And by express 
command of the tsar the ceremony would take place 
October twenty-fifth at Torgau, the residence of their 
mutual ally, the King of Poland. 
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(THE FRIENDSHIP OF DE LA MAR. 

THE fortified city of Torgau lies on the Elbe some 
twenty leagues nearer the sea, as the river runs, 
than Dresden. Here King Augustus of Poland, the 
firm ally of Peter, held his court at Schloss Hartenfels. 
Torgau had been named by the tsar as the most con- 
venient place for him to be present at the marriage. 

For two weeks the little city overflowed with Rus- 
sians pressing forward the speediest preparations. Be- 
hind them, like the storm behind the waves, Peter, a 
very demon of restlessness, urged them to greater 
haste. On Saturday the tsar came himself, a whirl- 
wind of energy, to se6 with his own eyes and finish 
with his own hand. 

The entire day of Saturday Peter hurried De la Mar 
from one task to another, and did not dismiss him imtil 
late in the night. 

De la Mar had taken quarters in a house near the 
castle gates, where he could the more conveniently 
dispose the guard of honor which fell particularly un- 
der his charge. 

At three the young Frenchman climbed the stair to 
his own apartment, and laid his hand on the knob. 

256 
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Wearied with a multitude of worries, he dragged him- 
self in to catch a few hours' sleep. By daylight he 
must be abroad again. His fire had dwindled to a 
glowing bed. He closed the door behind him and 
turned toward his easy chair, where a pipe lay near at 
hand. Ten minutes for a smoke, then to bed. 

But something moved in the room, and De la Mar 
started. 

"Sergius," he called, thinking it must be his servant 
who waited up for him, "Sergius?" In the dim light 
he saw a figure sitting there perfectly silent, his chin 
in his hands. 

"Sergius I He must be asleep." The man lifted his 
head, and De la Mar saw a stranger in rough garments, 
with straggling beard and fierce eyes. 

"Who are you and what are you doing here?" 

The man rose slowly from his chair as if he moved 
in a stupor, and fronted De la Mar. 

"God Abnighty I D'Aubant !" De la Mar staggered 
back pale and cold, half drawing his sword — "D'Au- 
bantr 

"Yes, — D'Aubant," the haggard man replied, walk- 
ing over to the door and locking it carefully. Then he 
wheeled about, came toward De la Mar, rested against 
the table, and scanned the other's face. 

"In God's name, Henri, what are you doing here? 
And you were not killed at Magdeburg?" 

"Not quite, unfortunately. I have fallen into my 
old ways again, and want a chat with you — ^you do not 
relish it, eh, Alphonse ?" D'Aubant seemed making an 
effort to trifle with his wretchedness. 

De la Mar slowly regained composure, but still 
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Stared at the man as if he did not comprehend ; then 
the pale and pinched face woke him to a fuller under- 
standing. 

"Sit down, Henri — ^here, this chair is more com- 
fortable; you are weak and ill — ^try some wine — ^you 
startled me at first." He poured a glass which D'Au- 
bant pushed aside. 

"Drink it/' De la Mar insisted ; "you are tired ; your 
eyes look as if you had not slept in years." 

D'Aubant swallowed the wine impatiently, merely 
for the sake of peace ; it angered him that he could not 
keep his trembling hand from spilling it. 

"Now, D'Aubant, tell me how you came here. We 
believed you killed at Magdeburg." 

"No — I was in prison at Thorn imtil two weeks ago. 
It is hard to travel without money, and at night." 

"Do you not know that this town is full of Rus- 
sians? You are sticking your head into the lion's 
mouth." 

"Yes, I know, I know," D'Aubant answered wearily, 
as if he had argued that very question with himself. 
"There's no sense in my coming here — I know that, 
Alphonse, but I can not help it. You do not imder- 
stand — God in heaven I Why do you force me to chat- 
ter like an old woman at her wash-tub ?" 

De la Mar's sympathy asked no questions of his 
over-wrought companion, who fell into a dream again. 
The clock ticked its accompaniment to the two men's 
thoughts. Then D'Aubant began to speak, without 
lifting his head. 

"Alphonse, do you remember telling me once on the 
field of Pultowa, that you hoped for the day when you 
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could render me a service? I am in desperate need, 
and come to claim it of you." 

De la Mar reached out his hand and laid it in D*Au- 
bant's. "What do you require ?" 

"I must be present at this marriage to-morrow/* 
D'Aubant answered very slowly and very quietly. 

"But the tsar himself has revised the invitation lists 
— ^he has even excluded princes of the Brunswick line — 
you would be recognized and captured — " 

D'Aubant brushed aside objections with a most im- 
patient shrug. 

"It does not matter ; I must be present. Do not look 
at me as if you thought me demented, I am quieter 
than you. Before you came in, I sat here planning 
how it could be arranged." 

D'Aubant's voice grew stronger. 

"There will be a guard of honor for Alexis and the 
tsar ?" De la Mar nodded. "Those men you select ?" 

"Yes." 

"I niust be one of them — ^the one nearest the altar." 
D'Aubant closed his hand with a gesture of decision. 

"Impossible, Henri — impossible. The men have al- 
ready been chosen, for weeks — " 

"One of them must be displaced, and myself substi- 
tuted — ," D'Aubant asserted doggedly. 

De la Mar became alarmed at the sullen air with 
which D'Aubant urged his demand. Many attempts 
had lately been made on Peter *s life; De la Mar was 
sincerely attached to the tsar, and this man seemed 
in the mood for any madness. 

"Lxx)k at me, Henri. Why do you ask this? What 
do you intend to do ?" 
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"Nothing to compromise you — ^nothing to compro- 
mise my dear and cautious friend, De la Mar — ^my 
grateful friend, De la Mar — ^nothing, I assure you." 
D'Aubant sneered at the other's anxiety. 

"It's not that, Henri, and you know it ; you are not 
yourself to-night; you do not know what you ask; 
you demand a foolish thing of me, and insist as if your 
very life depended on it — " 

"It does," D'Aubant interrupted quietly. 

"Then tell me frankly, Henri, why — " 

D'Aubant brooded long. There came a change 
across his face. He smiled as he turned toward his 
friend. 

"Alphonse, you are quite right ; we have been good 
friends too long for doubts to come between us now. 
We were boys together, you and I, Alphonse — ^man 
to man I know I can trust you. The Princess Char- 
lotte is here — I love her, Alphonse, and — God pity her 
— ^she loves me." He spoke the last three words so 
gently, so tenderly, and so low that the other man 
scarcely heard them. De la Mar leaned forward. 

"Do not pity me, Alphonse. I am happier to love 
her, and to lose her, than to win any other woman that 
lives." D'Aubant rose to his feet. "Now do you un- 
derstand?" 

He caught his friend's puzzled expression, and half 
comprehended what was passing in his mind. 

"Yes, I know what you think," D'Aubant continued ; 
"you are wondering about that Klikoif woman. She 
is nothing to me ; I did not even know she had come 
to Wolfenbiittel, and never desired to see her again. 
Tbey tricked me into taking her away to avoid a scan- 
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dal. At Magdeburg I was seized and sent to Thorn 
— some day I shall tell you." 

Again the ticking of the clock dripped monotonously 
through the stillness. 

"I escaped from Thorn and came here. I must see 
her, Alphonse — ^that is all." 

"What can you do?" De la Mar asked gently. 

"God in heaven, Alphonse! Merely to see her — 
to see her — do you understand me yet ?" 

De la Mar put an arm about him. D'Aubant 
dropped his chin into his hands and studied the fire. 
Unshaven for weeks, gaunt and hollow-eyed, trembling 
and unsteady, he looked little like the light-hearted 
Henri d'Aubant who frankly took all things as they 
came. 

"Where are you lodging, Henri ?" 

"I have taken no lodgings; I reached Torgau only 
an hour ago." 

"Then you rest with me — '' 

"But—" 

"You must get some sleep whilst I make a place for 
you in the guard for to-morrow." 

D'Aubant nodded his acquiescence; he knew long 
before this that De la Mar would do as he asked. 

"No, I can not sleep until this matter is settled — " 

"It was settled, Henri, when you asked it." 

D'Aubant smiled a grateful satisfaction, and by the 
very pathos of that smile he revealed the tottering 
weakness of soul and body. 

"Come, Henri— come with me," De la Mar urged, 
lifting him to his feet and half supporting him to the 
room adjoining his own. 
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"Now go to sleep whilst I get your equipment/* 
D'Aubant lay like a log where he had fallen across 
the cot. De la Mar covered him with a heavy robe, 
closed the door, drew a cloak about his own shoulders, 
and passed out into the nig;ht. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BOND UNHOLY 

THE sluggish mist filled every chink and crevice 
in Torgau. Clammy and creeping, it smothered 
the three high gables of the Rathhaus, blotted out the 
battlements of the castle and shut every door with a 
muffling wall of gloom. 

And day began in Torgau, began with nothing to 
mark it, for there was no dawn. By the hands on 
the clock Charlotte knew when her marriage mom had 
come. 

All the night before, and for many nights, she had 
not slept. It mattered not into what channel she 
forced her thoughts; they persistently returned to 
D'Aubant's love, to D'Aubant's death. Charlotte 
crouched in bed ; she had spent her last night of maid- 
enhood. 

It was seven o'clock; oh, how steadily the hours 
passed ! Gulda stirred on her couch in the corner, for 
Gulda, the faithful, had come to her again. Presently 
Gulda sat up and looked over to Charlotte's bed. 

"Thank God she sleeps," the maid listened and lay 
down again. 

Eight o'clock, and the tiring woman came to robe 
263 
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her for a morning interview with the tsar. She bore 
their dressing as an unresisting dolL 

The mighty Peter came and wenL He left only the 
vague recollection of a huge man with abrupt manners, 
who drew her to him, spoke gently, and kissed her 
brow as a father might. Her dread vanished and she 
leaned on him instinctively. They would be friends. 

When the tsar was gone Charlotte gazed upon a 
glorious diamond lying in her hand. She scarcely re- 
membered when he had placed it there or what he had 
said. 

After that, for interminable hours, her mother and 

the ladies decked her for the bridal. 

******** 

Nearly two hundred years before this Martin Luther 
himself had consecrated the castle chapel at Torgau ; 
and the superstitious heir of Holy Russia would have 
ventured just as bravely into a building specially set 
apart for the uses of hell. The bigoted protopope who 
journeyed from Moscow to perform the ceremony, 
came in terror lest the tsar should force him within 
these accursed walls. 

Had the tsar suspected half the disquietude that this 
possibility inspired among his enemies he would per- 
haps have had Alexis wedded before this very altar. 

But for once Peter refrained from crushing the prej- 
udices of the priests that surrounded his son. He 
caused a temporary altar to be erected in the great hall 
of the castle where Alexis might be gratified by every 
rite and mysticism peculiar to the Greek Church. 

It came gloomily to noon and many bells were ring- 
ing, jangling and strangling in the fog. The hushed 
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tread of troops came up from the street, mingled with 
the subdued murmurings of a multitude, for this mid- 
day darkness hung heavy alike on bell and human 
tongue. 

The bridal procession moved slowly toward the 
main hall, bearing Charlotte as a log is pushed ahead of 
a sluggish stream. She walked steadily, leaning on 
the old duke's arm. She paused at the door and felt 
the pressure of a solemn silence within. 

Then they entered. Who went before, or who fol- 
lowed her, she knew not. 

The murk and mist outside crept stealthily into the 
bridal hall. Curtains of somber crimson across the 
windows shut out ill-omened day. Huge mirrors re- 
flected thousands of candles, each surrounded by a 
faint halo as if burned within a chamel house. Dra- 
peries hung in limp ungainly folds ; moisture glistened 
on helmet, blade and pennon-staff. 

People coughed and choked from the smoke of flar- 
ing torches. Afar off, as Charlotte heard it, there rose 
a wail of music. 

The bride came on and on, every eye following her. 
She stared ahead through the curling fog and saw only 
the confused massing of lights that blinded ner. 

Down the long aisle, rigid at his post, D'Aubant 
waited. Charlotte came straight on and saw nothing ; 
D'Aubant saw only the woman, nothing else. Every 
nerve in body and brain grew strong and ready ; what 
would he do? He glanced round at the soldiery and 
guests. 

The duke paused; a louder blare of music pro- 
claimed the entrance of the tsar. Peter and Alexis 
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came in together from the side. The tsar strode like a 
moving tower to his position near the altar. There he 
turned, faced the protopope, the retinue of people, and 
the guests. Alexis, nervous and ill at ease, kept sullen 
pace beside his father. 

The duke moved forward again with Charlotte. 
D'Aubant leaned toward her breathlessly. She came 
on and on, her dull eyes fixed ahead. Would she see 
him ? She must, he would force her to look at him. 

For an instant all attention had centered on the Rus- 
sian despot, and few were watching the bride. Now 
she came abreast of D'Aubant so close he might reach 
out his hand and touch her. He might have drawn 
her unresistingly into his arms. Slowly she turned 
her head, inevitably as the earth turns toward the sun. 
She stopped still as a statue, and looked into D'Au- 
bant's eyes. 

The woman started violently; a glad cry from the 
heart died on her lips, but D'Aubant heard it; she 
stumbled blindly to him. D'Aubant had almost caught 
her when De la Mar held him back. "Henri, Henri," 
he whispered warningly. 

There was a quick rustling in the throng nearest the 
girl. Many sprang to their feet. Had the princess 
fallen ? What had happened ? 

"Caution, Henri," De la Mar swimg to his elbow. . 

Charlotte lifted her face dauntlessly, and smiled as 
if apologizingly for a piece of awkwardness. She 
brushed her train behind her and passed on. 

The duke seemed embarrassed and worried that she 
should have caught her foot and stumbled almost at 
the altar. 
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High Mass began, in a strange tongue, and accord- 
ing to a strange church. Alexis followed the services 
with passionate devotion. The priests frowned to note 
that Charlotte gave no heed. To her it seemed only a 
confused mumbling that meant nothing. 

After hours and hours the grand chancellor, Golov- 
kin, came forward bearing the imperial crown of 
Russia. Alexis and the woman turned and faced the 
body of the hall. She stood beside him and saw him 
crowned. 

With great impressiveness the chancellor shifted the 
diadem to Charlotte. Before her eyes there rushed a 
great blur of faces swimming in a muddy sea of light. 
Amongst them all she saw but one. 

Suddenly she felt a mighty stillness in the hall, a 
stifling concentration. For to the rear a musket fell 
rattling to the floor; a woman screamed. Charlotte 
trembled. One pair of eyes she saw, steady as stars, 
looking into her own. 

Golovkin had been speaking for some moments of 
responsibility and power. Charlotte looked directly at 
him but did not hear. 

Then he placed the crown upon her head. She stag- 
gered beneath the ponderous weight of gold and 
jewels. Every vestige of color faded from her face. 
Her form bent like a tender tree ; she swayed and tot- 
tered. Then her eyes wandered past the chancellor 
to D'Aubant and she held herself erect with royal pride 
— ^her brows sustained commandingly the imperial dia- 
dem of all the Russias. 

Peter stood gazing at the girl, his arms folded across 
his chest. When she faltered under the crown, a bitter 
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smile, half of contempt, half of disappointment, showed 
barbarously plain on his face. But the girl steadied 
herself with splendid nerve and rose to the duties she 
had assumed. 

Years afterward it was told how bravely Charlotte 
met the great responsibilities which so suddenly came 
upon her. 

D'Aubant saw it all, heard it all; he felt the very 
beating of Charlotte's heart ; he felt her hand reach out 
from its over-load of gems and creep into his own. 

The lonely tsar drew a long, long breath. His huge 
chest filled like a swelling billow to find in this child 
of Brunswick a soul as dauntless as his own. Peter 
stood with folded arms in a contemplation most pro- 
found, his gaze still fixed on Charlotte, and a smile of 
quiet sadness about his lips. 

The wedding service was done, yet no one dared 
rouse him from his reverie. The great throng hushed 
its murmuring and grew still as death again. Charlotte 
felt his searching glance; she thought of D'Aubant, 
and she smiled. 

Instantly the tsar awoke and started forward. He 
ignored his own carefully ordered recessional and took 
the place beside his son's wife. Peter threw his arm 
half about her shoulders, and gently led her from the 
hall. 

Charlotte's draperies brushed D'Aubant as she 
passed. She did not look at him again ; she dared not. 

De la Mar gave the order for his men to file out. 

"Come, come, Henri," he was obliged to whisper 
before the man heard him. As a part of the well-oiled 
military machine D'Aubant kept his place in ranks. 
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De la Mar marched his men, dropping them off two 
and two, through the castle at different stations. D'Au- 
bant found himself placed alone at the door between a 
large hall and a smaller ante-chamber adjoining it. In 
the larger room musicians were already twanging their 
instruments. There was to be a function of some kind, 
he did not know what. 

It was not long before the room began to fill with 
gaudy uniforms and strutting plumes. The beauties of 
Poland, Germany and Austria drew from D'Aubant 
only a sigh of utter weariness. He listened to their 
babble as one who hears the distant lashing of the sea, 
and watched every door for Charlotte. Then several 
men entered the little ante-room behind him. D*Aubant 
turned, and came face to face with Peter. The tsar 
stopped at the door to gaze on the brilliant scene. 
Several, yoimg officers kept respectfully in the back- 
ground. 

"Godunoff, present my respects to the king and say 
that I am ready." The young man disappeared. 

Peter had not laid aside the simple uniform of his 
own troop. That mighty frame of his irked at deco- 
ration or restraint of any kind. Now he stood half 
within the door, and his brow grew dark, for he saw 
his son listening earnestly to the protopope, and to 
Slonski, the fanatical priest, who was Peter's most 
implacable hater. 

"Always those cursed priests," he muttered, then 
ordered curtly :. "Feodor, bid the tsarevitch attend his 
wife ; it is time to begin." 

Peter laid his hand on the chancellor's arm. "Come 
with me, Golovkin." He took Golovkin by the arm 
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and started to leave the room, when De la Mar burst 
in and stopped him. He handed the tsar a sealed 
packet and whispered, "From the Dniester." 

Peter tore open the despatch and read it twice; it 
was very brief. The muscles of his face contracted 
with a -fearful paroxysm, a twitching and jerking of 
every feature — that unfailing sign of rage inherited 
from Ivan the Terrible, so the old Russians said. 

He threw his arms frantically about him, tore down 
a curtain and trampled it under foot ; then he grasped 
a slender chair and dashed it to pieces on the floor. 
Peter stopped, the strujrgle writhing across his face. 
Another momentary pause, and the lines about his 
mouth settled into shape. He had decided. Right or 
wrong, Peter invariably decided promptly, and never 
looked behind him. The younger officers held their 
eyes away from a prodigy that it was dangerous to 
witness. They scarcely breathed. The tsar's master- 
ful tone roused them : 

"De la Mar, fetch my son/' and Peter did not move 
a muscle in limb or face until the unwilling Alexis 
stood before him. 

"My son, some day you must take up my work ; you 
can not shirk it then. You should begin at once to 
learn what that work means. Here are despatches from 
the Dniester; read them." Alexis held out his hand. 
The tsar watched his son's perfectly blank expression. 
An ejaculation escaped him, not of any new disap- 
pointment in Alexis, but of a continuing irritation. 
Alexis showed all too plainly that he had not the faint- 
est comprehension or interest in what he read. 

The exasperated tsar snatched the papers. Alexis 
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trembled, but his father did not storm. On the con- 
trary he spoke very quietly : 

"This is ill news and demands our presence. We 
leave here together, you and I, in an hour. Make 
yourself ready." 

"In — an — ^hour?" gasped Alexis. 

"An hour, and that means precisely one hour. I 
shall give orders that your wife journey to Thorn 
where we may perhaps join her. Thence she goes to 
St. Petersburg." 

"But I can not prepare in that time — " 

"Then you. go unprepared." Peter's patience was 
short. 

Alexis quivered from head to heel with impotent 
passion. Only once he glanced into his father's face 
— ^the glance of a wolf that fears to spring. Then he 
staggered into the hall and rushed away. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders and turned to other 
things. 

"De la Mar, call Klikoff." 

When Klikoff came De la Mar would have with- 
drawn, but the tsar bade him wait. 

"Gentlemen, necessity calls me immediately to the 
Dniester. De la Mar, provide a carriage for myself 
and the tsarevitch, to be ready in an hour. Direct 
Kostoff to select an escort of twenty men under his 
command. See to it." De la Mar vanished. 

"Klikoff, I look to you that my son is prepared to 
accompany me." Larion followed Alexis to his quar- 
ters. This left Peter alone with his chancellor. 

"Golovkin, it is best that the Tsarevna Charlotte pro- 
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ceed at once to St. Petersburg, by way of Thorn. You 
and KHkoif will arrange her suite and accompany her, 
not later than Tuesday. Wait at Thorn for advices 
from me. And see to it, Golovkin, that the tsarevna 
receives all honor and comfort; De la Mar will com- 
mand her escort." Then the tsar dismissed these mat- 
ters from his mind. 

D'Aubant for some time had quite forgotten the tsar 
and what was happening behind him. His eyes and 
thoughts were in the other room. There had come a 
burst of triumphal music; a wide curtain was pulled 
aside revealing Charlotte and Alexis seated together 
upon a sort of dais. Here the tsar's messenger had 
found Alexis and called him away. King Augustus 
came immediately and stood beside Charlotte. The 
girl never looked more radiant and happy than she did 
in the royal robes of Russia. 

"It is said to be a pure love match," whispered the 
women to each other. 

Her eyes darted across the room and singled out 
D'Aubant as surely as the flying martin strikes its 
hole. She smiled upon every one that kissed her 
hand ; the pallor vanished from her cheeks and a glow 
of girlish happiness took its place — D'Aubant had 
come. 

She held herself buoyantly — ^D'Aubant had come. 
Her eyes sparkled in a glorious resurrection of love 
and trust — ^D'Aubant had come. Her glad heart sang 
the turbulent songs of long ago — for her lover had 
come, why should her heart be silent ? 

But, looking at D'Aubant, she saw something else; 
the tsar appeared in the door of the ante-chamber im- 
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mediately behind. His burly tread shook the floor as 
he started straight to Charlotte's station. The crowd 
parted leaving him a wide swath. Charlotte watched 
him anxiously, for his face was set and determined; 
he spoke to no one. 

Peter leaned over and spoke a few words to Her. 
Then he told her with marvelous tact of the sudden 
change in their plans, and the necessity for her jour- 
ney. He even went further, and what was rare in- 
deed for Peter, gave her the reasons. The girl choked 
for an instant; her eyes instinctively sought strength 
from D'Aubant's, then she met the tsar bravely. 

"I shall be ready — father." At the word father, 
Peter leaned forward and kissed her brow. 

"There, little one, good by ; I must go." 

The tsar spoke apart with King Augustus and the 
duke; they followed him from the room. In a few 
moments the whole assemblage knew that these hurly- 
burly Russians were leaving at once, and that the fes- 
tivities were to be cut short. 

Peter held a hurried consultation with the duke, the 
king, and the ministers of the emperor. He settled 
final negotiations in a whirl that took their breath 
away ; every detail — ^money, men, horses, escort, treaty 
obligations — all disposed of in a few straightforward 
sentences, and left the deliberate Germans gasping 
behind him. 

And when his hour of grace expired, the surly 
Alexis entered a carriage with his father. Four horses 
dragged them out of Torgau in a headlong gallop — 
'Teter'3 way," as the Russian soldier called it. 
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LARION MAKES A SUGGESTION 

ON Tuesday the raw blasts whistled down to Tor- 
gau from those frozen seas that lie beyond 
the coast of Denmark. Their stinging currents sent 
the blood tingling and rushing through the ruddy 
cheeks of men. A few vagrant snowflakes scudded 
before the wind, fluttering and glittering in that bril- 
liant northern atmosphere. 

The horses fretted at their bits. Bells jingled on 
their collars, plumes waved about their heads, and 
steel-cold sunlight glistened on the gilded coaches. 

Everything seemed to be in perfect readiness for 
Charlotte's long northern journey, but the guardsman 
in charge of her coach was not yet satisfied. He in- 
spected every wheel and bolt, bent low over every 
buckle and strap, and examined every shoe on every 
horse. 

This man was dressed in the uniform of Peter's Cos- 
sack cavalry, the selected and irregular troop in which 
De la Mar held command. Their uniform was made 
for wear, for honest wear, for hard rides and rough 
weather. His boots might easily have reached far up 
his thigh — one could not tell because of a cloak that 
enveloped him from shoulder to ankle, A round cap, 
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topped With fur, came well down about his neck. He 
had taken off his right glove in order to tighten a 
strap, exposing the shapely hand of a gentleman. His 
face could not be seen; a fur collar, turned high to 
shield him from the wind, covered all the lower por- 
tion of his features. De la Mar rode in and out 
amongst the restless horses and men. He reined in 
close to this man and jokingly inquired : 

"D'Aubant, is her carriage in order?" 

"Perfect. I have examined it inside and out." 

"Good; I thought I could safely leave that task to 
you." De la Mar leaned low in his saddle. "Henri, re- 
member your promise to me, and for God's sake, be 
careful." 

"For her sake, you mean," corrected D'Aubant with 
so steady a tone of restraint that De la Mar had no 
fears of his new recruit's making trouble. 

Eight carriages were in the courtyard ready to con- 
vey Charlotte and her suite to Russia. The first of 
these, a gilded coach of surpassing richness, lined with 
the softest leather, and velvet marvelously warm, had 
been the tsar's gift to his daughter. To this he added 
four magnificent sorrels selected from his own stud. 

An excited stream of servants flitted in and out like 
bats, fetching furs and robes and salts, knickknacks, 
bon-bons, everything that ladies might desire on so 
long a journey. 

De la Mar watched the door, and began already to 
fimie; the hour fixed for their departure had come. 
Then he drew a quick breath and darted to the 
carriage door — Charlotte, her ladies, the whole royal 
throng emerged from the castle and came down the 
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Stone Stair. THe girl's good bys had been spoken in 
private, now there was little else to say. D'Aubant 
hid himself amongst the horses. He saw her glance 
pass over the magnificent equipage without a spark of 
pleasure, and roam swiftly about the courtyard. So 
cautiously she did it that none but he noted her evi- 
dent disappointment. Then she came to De la Mar 
and the carriage. She shrank a moment when she 
saw the Russian arms emblazoned on its panels — 
as a brand of ownership stamped upon herself. Never- 
theless she smiled at De la Mar. 

"You see I am prompt." 

"Or Time has paused to wait for your Imperial 
Highness." 

Charlotte disappeared within the carriage; she 
earnestly desired that this painful ordeal be done with 
at once. 

Old Minna came running out at the very last to bid 
her good by. She leaned into the carriage, and 
kissed the future Empress of Russia as though she 
were her own baby. Then she hurriedly pressed a 
small package into Charlotte's hand. 

" 'Tis a crust of bread I have brought for you from 
home. Eat it first of all when you come beneath your 
husband's roof ; 'twill take away the strangeness." 

The Princess Louisa took her place beside Charlotte. 
Then the tearful Gulda came, and huge lumbering 
Michael kissed her soundly before he went to the 
coach in which the servants were to ride. 

De la Mar motioned to the coachman; the grooms 
let go their restive sorrels, which swung gfrandly round 
and passed with a whirl through the castle gates. One 
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by one the other carriages picked up their occupants 
and followed. 

Gulda gave way unrestrainedly to tears for the 
humble home that she was leaving. Louisa chattered 
on, bright and excited over the fortunes that awaited 
in that splendid barbaric court to which they jour- 
neyed. 

Charlotte paid no heed to either; her eager eyes 
searched everywhere for some sign of D'Aubant. 
Surely he would not let her go without a last good 
by. He was not there; not in the courtyard, not 
amongst the shouting throngs that lined her passage 
through the town. The woman's heart sank; she 
pressed her face against the icy pane, and a dimness 
came upon the glass. 

The city gates were passed; they were upon the 
broad and open highway. Directly ahead was the 
Finsterwald ; beyond that lay the leaden snow clouds, 
grim and forbidding. She could have cried aloud in 
sheer helplessness and desolation. 

Then suddenly, by her side, so very close she could 
put her hand on him, rode D'Aubant. Yes, yes, it 
was he — she would know him in any garb. His broad 
shoulder had brushed against her window as they 
crowded through the gate. Then he forged ahead, 
and she knew his seat in the saddle, his masterful con- 
trol of a horse. Charlotte crouched closer in the cor- 
ner as if that would bring her nearer to him. In that 
moment she knew herself for what she had never 
dreamed of being — a married woman with a lover, and 
not ashamed. 

De la Mar diligently carried out the tsar's orders 
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to travel quickly. He made only the briefest halts. 
At the first stop he opened Charlotte's door to inquire 
if she needed anything. 

"Only rest, thank you," and he closed the door 
again. Her sole desire was to rest there in the comer 
and to watch D'Aubant. So steadily he rode, that man 
and horse were framed as an immovable picture in her 
window. It was only where the way grew rough or 
narrow that he lost his place an instant from her side. 
He would drop behind and she could see nothing but 
his horse's steaming nostrils; then he would press 
forward until his own powerful shoulders loomed 
again before her. She listened to the flapping of his 
cloak, and the rattle of his saber against the saddle. 
Night came on. Utterly wearied the woman slept in 
snatches. When she opened her eyes, he was there 
beside her, a bulky shadow of protection in the gloom. 
Then Charlotte would smile, like an unfearing babe 
nestling in its mother's arms, and go to sleep again. 

In the first gray of morning there rode D'Aubant, 
as if he had not stirred through the bitter night. The 
frozen mists had gathered about him like a coat of 
silver mail ; ice-flakes glistened on his cap ; steam arose 
from the horse's flanks and spouted from his nostrils. 
Louisa and Gulda were still asleep. Charlotte brushed 
the moisture from her windows and watched him with- 
out restraint. Once he held his face close to the car- 
riage and looked in. His figure straightened, and a 
great wave of tenderness came over him. There was 
no mistaking the look he met in the woman's eyes. 

Wild plans flitted through her brain ; she would dis- 
miss Louisa and Gulda ; she would call her lover to his 
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rightful place and warm him at her breast. And in 
the deamess of desire there came no thought of shame. 

It seemed to Charlotte that they crossed many 
streams during the night. Twice a violent lurching 
of the carriage awakened her; she heard a splashing 
and a floundering of beasts, and saw black waters 
go rushing by. But above it all she heard D'Aubant's 
voice shouting to the horses. Charlotte settled back 
on the seat again, and felt no fear; her divine provi- 
dence rode in front to guide and guard her. And 
when they had climbed the muddy banks beyond, her 
providence came again to his inevitable place beside 
the window. 

D'Aubant riding onward through the night with a 
sullen madness in his soul, built his own wild plans 
and tore them down again. Fool, fool, what was he 
doing? Guiding her to the den of a coarse and brutal 
beast. He had rather see her lying with the funeral 
lilies on her breast. Many times he meditated turning 
her carriage aside in the darkness of the road and tak- 
ing her to saddle with him. Charlotte, he believed, 
would go, for she loved him and was miserable. 
Though no syllable had passed between them since the 
day Barbara had appeared at Hirschfels, D'Aubant 
knew instinctively that she had pardoned him. 

A wretched woman may be won in a single moment, 

where a happier one is lost after the earnest toil of 

years. 

♦ ♦♦♦«♦♦♦ 

Half of their journey was done when they halted be- 
fore the public house at Krossen-an-der-Oder. The 
frightened host had set out everything, and of his best 
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for these dreaded guests. Servants rushed around 
in clean white aprons, fearing to attract attention lest 
they be eaten alive, according to the daily custom of 
the tsar. At a safe distance gathered the villagers, 
stolid and open-mouthed, to witness what went on, so 
that they might boast of it for the rest of their simple 
lives. 

Charlotte's carriage had not stopped when D'Aubant 
flung himself to the ground and opened the door. He 
removed his glove and stood ready to assist the ladies. 
Louisa drew back in aristocratic displeasure at the 
man's presumption, but Charlotte laid her hand in his 
and sprang out as if delighted to be out of the car- 
riage. 

When their palms met she pressed something into 
his — something that he instantly recognized — ^the tiny 
smelling bottle he had seen her fingering all day. Her 
eyes said, "Keep it," and D'Aubant thanked her in the 
only way he could. Charlotte felt the pressure, and 
glanced guiltily around. There were Gulda and Louisa 
looking at her, and women's eyes are very keen. 
Prince Klikoff came hurrying from his carriage, his 
rich furs fluttering and red hair tossing in the wind. 
He was nearly upon her before she raised her eyes. 
The red Russian glared angrily at this over-bold Cos- 
sack, and Charlotte trembled, for she needed no ac- 
cuser. Quick as an inspiration she whipped out a 
golden coin: 

"Here, my good man, take this ; you and your com- 
rades must drink a health to me." D'Aubant stared 
at the gold while she turned gaily to the Russian with 
a most disarming smile. "You see, Prince Klikoff, I 
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am used to being independent ; it is so cramped inside 
that I could not wait for you." A woman is never so 
engaging as when she deceives one man for another's 
sake. 

D'Aubant's complete surprise stammered his thanks 
so awkwardly that Larion laughed outright as he as- 
sisted Louisa to alight. Michael took Gulda in his 
arms gently, as if she were a basket of eggs, kissed 
her, put her down on the ground, and stood watching 
her as she followed her mistress into the public house. 

De la Mar was still smiling to himself at the quick- 
witted dust Charlotte had cast into the eyes of Klikoff, 
when he touched D'Aubant on the shoulder. 

**Henri, Henri — it is too dangerous for her," 

D'Aubant nodded sullenly — ^''Yes, yes, I know," and 
De la Mar passed on to other duties, leaving his friend 
standing there in a daze. 

For two more long gray days they pursued their 
desolate trail of lowering sky, barren plain, and 
clusters of green lagoons. Two more days of voiceless 
solitudes shunned by human creatures, of cracking 
whips and creaking wheels — of unending roads, and 
sharp blasts from the steppes of Asia — two long gray 
days of this, and silence, silence, silence everywhere. 
Even Louisa's chatter hushed in awe at the vast drear- 
iness about her. Through it all D'Aubant plodded on 
like a dumb machine, and Charlotte, quite as still, 
watched every movement through the window. 

Whenever they halted Larion was first at their car- 
riage door. If Charlotte alighted, it was his hand 
that lent her aid, while D'Aubant stood aside. 

Their third night out from Krossen crept stealthily 
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Upon them; the long northern twilight clung tena- 
ciously to a slow-darkening sky. They skirted the 
edge of a poisonous morass, and emerged in full view 
of the turbid Vistula. A somber afterglow shimmered 
on the river's breast, already beginning to tighten in 
the bonds of early winter. 

Suddenly Charlotte's carriage stopped and De la 
Mar put in his head. 

"Your Highness, a courier comes from Thorn to say 
that the tsarevitch arrived this morning and is ready 
to welcome you." Charlotte nodded her thanks, and 
the door closed again. 

They rumbled on for two leagues farther before 
lights began to glimmer in the distance and the .black 
walls of Thorn came murkily into view. There lay 
Thorn, a town of fortresses and walls, of dungeons 
shut out from sun and hope and the green things 
of God's bright world. There it rose, a stony threat 
beside the sluggard river. D'Aubant watched the mass 
of masonry grow from a gloomy phantom into a 
menacing fact. It was not pleasant to think of the 
impatient weeks he had already spent within those 
walls, still less agreeable to contemplate what might 
await him now. He started suddenly at the low voice 
of De la Mar. 

"Henri, we have come to Thorn — ^you leave us here." 

D'Aubant shook his head; his horse's hoofs went 
on determinedly. 

"But you promised, Henri — ** 

"I should have promised anything." 

"Surely, you can not think of venturing into THom ?" 
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"I would venture into hell." 

"But you will be be recognized — " 

"I count no risk — except — " he nodded toward the 
carriage window where a gleam of white among the 
furs marked Charlotte's face. De la Mar hesitated 
before he spoke again. 

"But the Klikoff woman is in Thorn." D'Aubant 
pulled his horse angrily and made no reply. 

"Henri, you're a fool!" De la Mar spurred away, 
quite out of patience. 

Like a harnessed ox D'Aubant held his toilsome 
place until they crossed the river, climbed the slippery 
hill, and halted in the very meanest, dingiest street 
that Charlotte had ever seen. 

"The old convent — it can not be possible she is to 
be quartered here," thought D'Aubant as Charlotte's 
• coach drew up before the door. 

Their carriages completely blocked the way. Di- 
rectly in front of them was a square- jawed building, 
which might have been a barracks, a monastery, or a 
prison. Above the door a lamp smoked and smelt ; a 
sentinel stood beneath it. There was still sufficient 
liglit for Qiarlotte to see on her left a row of half- 
burned houses that reared their charred rafters against 
the sky like the ribs of some huge carcass. 

Louisa shivered. 

"Tell them to drive on, Charlotte. Why do we wait 
here?" 

Charlotte could see De la Mar and Larion talking 
earnestly together. The two men looked about them, 
up and down the streets, evidently undecided. 
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"Shall we send a messenger for him?" asked De la 
Mar. 

"No," Larion answered; "it would take too long. 
We had best show the ladies to their apartments. You 
settle their household while I go and fetch Alexis." 

Together they opened the carriage. Louisa hung 
back. 

"Is that the place?" 

"Yes," Larion tried to reassure her, "it is not a 
Kremlin, but the best that can be done. Thorn, you 
know, is a soldier's town ; this was once a convent, but 
now the temporary abode of her Imperial Highness." 

Charlotte alighted without protest, but hesitated 
when she glanced into that forbidding portal. 

Larion did not resign his charge until he had con- 
ducted her to the very door of her apartments. There 
he bowed low above her hand with most profuse re- 
spect. Charlotte flinched involuntarily at the flaming 
passion of his lips. No man, save one, had ever 
touched her hand like that, and he — God forgive her — 
she loved him now. She drew back with a noticeable 
gesture of affright, and then instantly repented her 
mis judgment, for Larion lifted a face entirely com- 
posed and calm — except for a scintillant gleam that 
flared into his eye and was as quickly gone. 

"I hasten now to apprise the prince of your arrival," 
he said in a tone that stung her pride. She writhed 
that this man should pity her because of a husband's 
negligence. Then Charlotte entered her bridal cham- 
ber. 

Larion understood the haunts and habits of Alexis 
as the hunter knows his quarry. He knew the exact 
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place to lay hands upon the prince imperial of Russia. 

He strode vigorously through the convent halls. 
The glare from a lamp shimmered on the redness of 
his hair as he bent to pass beneath the door. In the 
darkness outside he paused an instant. The keen night 
wind lashed at his cloak, and keener tempests of de- 
sire lashed his soul. His lips tingled from the touch 
of Charlotte's hand; insurgent blood throbbed hotly 
at his temples, his muscles tautened, and he moved like 
a powerful engine down the narrow street. Some two 
hundred paces farther the man vanished completely as 
if the solid wall to his left had opened and swallowed 
him. He walked rapidly without hesitation, for he 
knew this alley better perhaps by night than by day. 
A few moments afterward he emerged upon an open 
square completely shut in by the rear of a prison, and 
a row of houses that fronted the Vistula. . 

From almost directly across the way there came a 
burst of uproarious laughter. Larion smiled to him- 
self. 

Then he walked with assured tread toward a darker 
spot on the opposite wall — a small door, beneath which 
a timid glimmer flickered out upon the stones. He 
entered here without knocking, strode through several 
rooms, and flung open an inner door. 

"Aha ! Run to earth, my Blessed Cow 1" he called, 
using the nick-name by which the prince was known 
in the coterie of his familiars. 

"Moloch, by the saints!" exclaimed Alexis, spring- 
ing up and embracing his friend, for the night was 
young and the tsarevitch could still keep upon his feet. 

Larion glanced around the table. 
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"Greeting," he called to a long-bearded priest with 
watery eyes. ''Greeting, most holy Dolska, bishop of 
the diocese of gluttons, drunkards, and madmen ; hast 
already come to the bottom, eh ?" The priest did not 
pause until he had drained his flagon. 

"A blessing to you, my son," he mumbled thickly, 
slamming the empty vessel down again. 

Larion drew the prince aside and whispered that 
his wife had arrived. 

"But you must not tell me of it until to-morrow. 
Come, come — sit down— enjoy my freedom." 

On the long ride from Wolfenbiittel, Larion had 
nursed the seed of a thought that must ripen into 
fruit. The present was an opportune moment to begin. 

For an hour he plied the prince with jollity and wine 
— the soil must be made ready for the seed. Then, 
suddenly, as if it were suggested by the convivial com- 
pany, he leaned forward and whispered something to 
Alexis. Alexis caught eagerly at the idea; his eyes 
sparkled approval. He struggled to his feet and 
shouted : 

"Good friends, to-morrow night we shall have our 
bridal feast — ^>'ou are all invited — at the convent. We 
must show this German heretic how the holy Russian 
receives his wife. See to it, my Larion — I commission 
you master of ceremonies." 

"Are you serious, my Blessed Cow?" 

"Serious as a headsman. Everything according to 
custom — rye, barley, veil and curtain. Do not forget 
the whip ; yes, yes, the whip — it is well to start right 
with a wife." 

The pious Dolska looked over the rim of his mug. 
"Thousand blessings, my son — ^thousand blessings." 
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A SLOW drizzle fell all the morning of their first 
day at Thorn. Charlotte and Louisa did little 
but gaze from their windows at the dripping town, the 
black ruins across the way, and the slow-winding 
Vistula, fretted by the rain. 

Sheer impatience and curiosity kept Louisa forever 
watching the street, while Charlotte always hoped to 
catch a glimpse of him. She wondered and wondered 
what he meant to do; why had he followed her to 
Thorn ; why had he not come to Wolfenbiittel before 
it was too late ; she wondered what had prevented him 
— something had prevented, of that she was sure. But 
most of all she wondered at herself, and wondered 
why marriage had made no change in thought or de- 
sire, even in a lurking hope. The hours did not drag 
for Charlotte; these wonderings of hers completely 
filled them. 

About noon four old Russian women came and as- 
sumed ostentatious charge of her bed-room. Other 
servants began to pile great quantities of rye sheaves 
upon the floor — fetching barrels of barley, oats and 
wheat. Two of these women spoke a little German 
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and Louisa asked them a thousand questions ; she liked 
to hear the ignorant creatures talk. 

Charlotte looked on listlessly. One of the women 
stripped her bed and laid it freshly with sheaves of rj'e. 
Louisa chattered and laughed freely at the queer no- 
tions these old women had. Then all of a sudden her 
face flamed to the very roots of her hair, and she ran 
to Charlotte. 

"Charlotte, do you know what they are doing?** 

"No, dear, what is it?" 

"This is to be a Russian wedding feast — ^" 

"Well, am I not a Russian ?" Charlotte smiled. 

"Oh, but Charlotte, you do not understand what it 
means — it is horrible." Louisa sat on the floor and 
buried her cheeks in Charlotte's lap, as she explained 
what was meant by a Russian wedding feast. The lis- 
tening woman's heart stopped its beating — ^the hot 
blood rushed into her face. 

"Surely, Louisa, they can not mean to put such an 
indignity upon me — " Louisa pointed to the women 
who were laying out the sheaves of rye for Charlotte's 
bridal bed. 

The gray girl rose steadily, went over and talked 
with these women. Then without a word she walked 
to the window in the next room and stood staring 
down on the street. Her hands clenched, her eyes 
flashed, her woman's modesty rose in mad revolt — and 
then she smiled, and forgot. 

A squad of men marched round the comer and 
D'Aubant was among them. He glanced up at the 
window and she knew that he had seen her. So she 
smiled and forgot as they entered the convent. 
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It was four o'clock in the afternoon, the hour for 
changing watch, when D'Aubant saw Charlotte at the 
window as he marched into the convent. He had al- 
ready heard that there would be a wedding feast, but 
refused to believe such a barbarous custom would be 
followed in the case of Charlotte. When he took his 
station at the foot of the stair he saw everywhere the 
immistakable preparations. 

The nun's old assembly-room had been cleared of 
rubbish and converted into a banquet-hall. Rough 
but exceedingly sturdy tables would seat over fifty 
guests. There were even some uncouth attempts at 
decoration. D'Aubant watched the servants coming 
with sheaves of rye and barrels of grain ; torches were 
piled in a comer — he knew too well what these things 
were for. 

During his wild years in Russia he had witnessed 
many such feasts, and once had carried on his shoulder 
a maudlin husband to his bride, laughing with the 
others at the timid girl who uncovered her face before 
her drunken lord. 

The blood in his veins ran hot and cold by turns ; he 
could not bring his mind to imagine such a thing of 
terror happening to Charlotte. Yet even now he heard 
voices in the upper hall and stood aside for a pack of 
gabbling Russian women to come down the stair — go- 
ing for their holiday clothes. These coarse creatures 
looked forward with keen delight to the night's fes- 
tivities. 

"The bride seems badly scared," one of them naively 
expressed it. 

" 'Twill make a Russian woman of her," laughed 
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another. D'Aubant could have wrung the beldame's 
withered neck. 

For one solitary instant D'Aubant imagined a flock 
of these evil-minded crones being forced upon Char- 
lotte, undressing her, bandying jests and laughing at 
her modesty — ^and — ^before he knew what he did, he 
had bounded up the stair. The upper hall was empty. 
There were a number of doors on each side. He 
glanced hurriedly about him and rushed to that door 
which he supposed must open into the room where he 
had seen her. Too headlong to knock, he peered 
within, then entered and shut out interruption. Blind 
luck went with him, for Charlotte still sat at the same 
window, and alone. Her head rested on her arm ; she 
did not turn, thinking it must be Gulda or Louisa. A 
door to the inner apartments stood ajar; D'Aubant 
closed that without noise. Then he stepped to her 
side, and touched her. 

"Charlotte!" 

She sprang up at the first syllable. Astonished and 
frightened as she was, she looked quickly to both the 
doors, they were closed ; no one could see her, she was 
alone with him. 

For one supreme instant Charlotte hesitated. She 
had not seen him since tBat fearful day when the red 
woman had stood beside him. There he stood for that 
instant, silent, holding out his arms. Now she looked 
squarely into D'Aubant's face with the earnest inquiry 
of a child pleading not to be deceived. And the pure 
womanliness of her soul saw nothing there from which 
she shrank. 

The fear of this Russian ordeal terrorized her; she 
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craved protection, she hungered for sympathy, she 
begged for tenderness, she longed to creep within those 
sheltering arms of his which held out all of these in 
glorious plenitude. 

The woman wavered, drooped her eyes and faltered. 
Then suddenly she trusted him, trusted with that illog- 
ical judgment that comes from the heart. Slowly 
and reluctantly she raised her hand toward him, then 
tried to draw back again before he saw it. 

She had crowded a life-time for D'Aubant into that 
moment of suspense ; now she paid him for it by a life- 
time of wild delight crowded into another. The man 
forgot the errand that brought him to her, forgot 
the danger of his coming. There she stood, tear-wet 
and wretched, with hands outstretched; that was all 
he saw or recked of. Two swift glad steps he took 
and crushed her to him — poor bruised heart of hers, 
fluttering bosom, all. 

She resisted feebly, strove to fend him off, then 
gloried in the strength of the fortress wherein she lay. 
Mute and contented she rested like a wilted lily on his 
breast. Only once he kissed her, with all of love and 
tenderness, and purity of passion — a long delirious kiss 
such as never before had roused her woman's soul — 
a kiss well worth the penalty of bitterness and death 
it so easily could bring upon them both. 

Charlotte had fallen, the man had won ; he was com- 
pletely her master ; he knew it, she knew it. It was for 
him to choose what they should do. She shivered in 
his arms and laughed nervously. 

Then she struggled again with him, and with her 
conscience as a wife, struggled and lost. 
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''Charlotte, I have came to take you away — back to 
your home, to France, America." The girl trembled 
and lay quite stilL 

Then she put him gently from her. They stood 
apart, she with downcast lashes not trusting herself 
to look on him. D'Aubant leaned forward in all the 
eagerness of love and new-aw*akened hope. 

She lifted her face to his, and the shadow of a 
deadly fear was on it ; fear not of the tsarevitch, nor 
yet of Russia, but fear of her own weak self. 

"Go, Henri, for God's sake do not tempt me. I am 
weak, weak, weak. Go, whilst I still have strength to 
send you. I am a married zvoman — my honor/* 

D'Aubant stood there, pale, undecided, battling with 
himself. There was a moment of intense silence, in- 
tense indecision. 

"Have pity on me, Henri, I implore you ; you have 
taken all else, leave me this, my faith in you, my 
honor." 

The man's arms fell lifeless to his side. 

Charlotte came to him and laid her hand on his 
shoulder, for she feared him no longer. 

"Henri, I have believed in you and trusted you with- 
out question, for dear love's sake. Would you have 
me doubt you now ? You do not understand what you 
ask, what it means to a woman." The girl drew his 
head down to her and kissed his brow. D'Aubant in- 
voluntarily dropped on his knee and pressed the hem 
of her garment to his lips. 

"Now go," she said quietly, and held the door. He 
passed out to his post at the foot of the stair. Then 
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she closed the door, staggered against it and faced 
the vacancy he had left behind him. 

She groped her way to the window again, and when 
Louisa came she found Charlotte weeping as a child 
that is not ashamed of tears. 

D'Aubant rushed back to his post; no one had 
missed him. His mind seethed in a turmoil of con- 
flict, he could not be satisfied with himself. He might 
have dared all and won all ; and he well knew what a 
driveling fool other men would think him. Yet he 
knew he had rather lose her in honor than win her in 
shame. In whatever light he reasoned it, he could not 
be thoroughly content, for D'Aubant was too weak to 
be a good man, and too good to be a bad one. 

It grew dusky, then dark ; lamps flared, and puffed 
out their oily odors. The smell of caviar and smok- 
ing fish filled the lower floor with sickening nausea 
and crept reeking up the stair. 

Guests began to arrive in threes and fours; boyars 
in trailing robes and dragging sleeves, with tall fur 
caps and beards that flowed like lace-work over their 
protruding paimches. Priests and nobles, even com- 
mon soldiers came, for the gracious prince paid little 
heed to delicacy in selecting companions of the bottle. 

Then D'Aubant heard a louder chattering at the 
door; two carriages dashed up and four women with 
their cavaliers alighted. D'Aubant drew back into the 
shadow of the stair and grew rigid as a stone,for 
amongst them, superb, dazzling, defiant, was Barbara 
Klikoff. He did not know the others, he scarcely 
looked at them, but he knew their kind, and he knew 
the ways of Russia. 
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From his position in the dark D'Aubant watched the 
bridegroom, Larion, the chancellor and the priests 
flocking around Barbara, and tussling for the privilege 
of removing her cloaks. 

"Fifty leagues I ride to my prince's wedding feast/' 
she laughed with her full lips turned temptingly to- 
ward Alexis. He whispered something in her ear, and 
she smiled triumphantly. D'Aubant had never seen 
the woman look so maddening and so dangerous. 

Alexis moved with a quick nervousness, his eyes 
fastened on Barbara, his cheeks highly flushed and 
dreamy eyes burning languidly from late excesses. 
He walked to the banquet door between Larion and 
Lubomirska — a low-bred Pole who played the dog to 
his master's pleasures. Alexis looked in, the vodka 
steamed, the night was cold, and the table begged a 
lightening. 

"Yes," D'Aubant heard him laugli aloud to Barbara. 
"A woman's hair is long but her understanding is 
short. Come, Larion, is the feast ready ?" 

"All is prepared, my gracious prince — " 

"Then bid them enter." 

Like a horde of ravening wolves the wedding guests 
swarmed over the benches and took their seats. Alexis 
sat next the red silk curtain that was to separate him 
from his bride. Barbara Klikoff, with arms strong as 
a grenadier's, fought for and won the place beside him. 

Alexis laughed in great glee at the general scramble. 

"Hold, hold, my friends, only one cup before the 
bride is brought." Restless as greedy beasts they 
awaited the hour of their feeding. Larion went to 
fetch the bride. 
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He ascended the stair and rapped on the door of 
Charlotte's ante-room. 

"The bride is ready," one of the women answered. 

Charlotte came forward immediately, with the Prin- 
cess Lx)uisa and Gulda by her side. She advanced 
steadily, pale to the lips. 

"I am ready." Neither Gulda nor Louisa spoke. 

"The bride ! The bride 1" she heard the uproar echo- 
ing through the lower hall, and quivered. Larion 
looked into her high-bred face and what good there 
was in him repented of the thing that he had done. 

"The bride 1 The bride T 

Charlotte moved dauntlessly toward the stair. At 
the top step a fetid wave of odors surged into her face 
and sickened her. She grasped the balustrade for sup- 
port. 

"Courage, courage, my Lady," whispered Larion. 

She looked down into a hundred up-turned eyes and 
bawling mouths. There at the foot of the stair stood 
D'Aubant ; he must not see her falter. 

"Come," she said, smiling back to Larion, and 
marched down unassisted. 

Half-way down the stair they were forced to halt, 
for a mob of servants jammed the hall — shaggy ani- 
mals that had followed their masters and hung round 
to snap a bone. Larion called loudly for a passage, 
but the stolid louts stood their ground. Was it not a 
wedding feast, and had they not their rights? 

"Here, guard, force me a way there." Charlotte 
caught her breath quickly, doubtful of what D'Aubant 
would do when so arrogantly ordered. But he smiled ; 
the service was for her. 
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"Way there, way there," D'Aubant did not scruple 
to thrash about him soundly, huddling his beasts into 
the comers and leaving a clear path. 

Larion led Charlotte to the door that opened be- 
hind her chair. Between this chair and the next one to 
her right was hung the thick red curtain. According to 
Russian custom it was not yet time for husband and 
wife to see each other's faces. 

She had hoped to slip in unobserved, but her ap- 
pearance, like a trumpet sounded in the lists, loosed a 
furious melee, and enthusiastic pledging of her health. 

"The tsarevna, the tsarevna!" they shouted tmtil 
the musty walls seemed like to crumble in. The rough 
genuineness, the glitter of their swords, the excite- 
ment, roused the warrior spirit of her race. Charlotte's 
eyes sparkled and she faced them, squarely on her feet. 
When she took her seat, smiling graciously, the storm 
broke out afresh. 

D'Aubant, by main strength, shoved himself into 
the opposite door, and his eyes glistened at Charlotte's 
splended courage. 

Alexis sat beside her fingering a whip, and listening 
to Barbara at his elbow. D'Aubant thanked God for 
the curtain. 

How Charlotte lived through that drunken carouse 
she did not know. For years and years it remained the 
indistinct terror of her dreams. Men and women 
gorged themselves like gluttonous beasts, and gulped 
their fiery liquors down as madmen do. Larion red- 
dened with shame at the songs they sang, even though 
he knew that Charlotte could not understand a word 
that was said. 
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Gulda clung to her mistress, Louisa cowered in her 
chair. Charlotte grew faint and dizzy; the earth 
whirled round in a yellow sea of debauchery where 
jewels glittered amongst the lips and eyes of evil 
women. She looked on fascinated as by some revelry 
in hell. And then her burning lids came down and 
shut out the horror. She had almost ceased to think 
or feel when she heard a louder crash, and felt the 
table shake. A giant priest had mounted the table in 
his long robes, and was stamping up and down 
amongst the dishes making an infinite glee. 

"Dolska, Dolskal" they yelled and clapped their 
hands. Alexis hurled a mug at the fellow's head, 
missed and struck a soldier by the door. Instantly a 
dozen arms took up the fire ; the air was full of mis- 
siles; a woman grappled his robe; some one struck 
him with a spattering tankard, he lost his balance, col- 
lapsed into the woman's arms, and the two sprawled 
together on the floor. 

Larion ran round behind Charlotte's chair. He 
touched her shoulder; she started, and screamed; but 
her scream was drowned in the whirlwind of applause 
that greeted Dolska's fall. 

Larion bent down close beside her; he felt tHe ca- 
resses of her hair and trembled as he whispered : 

"It is time for you to retire." 

The three women rose simultaneously as a covey of 
whirring birds. Charlotte rushed headlong through 
the door and stumbled over a prostrate body; she 
sprang back upon the others and gave a cry. 

Larion kicked the fellow over on his back. 

"The beast is only drunk. Now, quick — ^to the 
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Stair." The ladies scurried on, stepping over the bod- 
ies that cumbered the floor like a battlefield. 

Down a dim passage raged a furious fight ; a knife 
flashed. Charlotte saw a tall Cossack beating the 
brawlers back. She recognized D'Aubant. 

He motioned her to hurry. They sped faster, 
climbed the stair and closed their own stout door be- 
hind them. 

Charlotte stood still, breathing heavily, and listened 
to the din below. Then her Russian women gathered 
round. She submitted to their wretched ministrations 
with an even deadlier dread. 

The tumult in the banquet-hall grew more violent, 
subsiding into spasmodic yells. 

Alexis doggedly refused to be removed. He sang 
until his tongue grew too big for his mouth, and then 
he sputtered. It was not long before Barbara and the 
bottle completed their conquest. He settled farther 
and farther forward on the table, and only once in a 
while reached a purposeless hand for his mug. Bar- 
bara diligently helped him with his brandy and made 
great pretense of drinking with him every time. But 
she spilled her own glass on the floor behind her. 

Suddenly Alexis slid down like a heap of sand. He 
clutched at the cloth, clung to Barbara, and fell. Two 
men who kept themselves reasonably sober for this 
service, took him in charge when the woman's work 
was done. 

Barbara glanced inquiringly at Larion. 

"Yes," he answered, "wait for me in the carriage." 

Larion, with infinite good judgment, chose not to 
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intrude upon the scene in Charlotte's room, but he 
formed the procession that was to escort Alexis. 

Two men lighted their torches and went in front; 
two others caught Aexis by his arms, then two more 
torchmen followed. Alexis carried a husband's whip, 
and Larion started the procession on its wobbly prog- 
ress toward the stair. Then he slipped out himself, 
joined Barbara in her carriage, and drove away. 

D'Aubant dodged ahead of the group and bounded 
to the top of the stair. There he paused and glared 
upon that besotted crew singing as they came up step 
by step. They staggered at the top, huddled together, 
and zigzagged through the hall. The Frenchman 
backed away silently before them until they brought 
him to bay at Charlotte's threshold. 

A Russian woman threw open the door. D'Aubant 
looked in. He saw Charlotte standing in the middle 
of the floor. She wore a long loose garment, her hair 
unbound after the Russian fashion. A veil screened 
her face. 

Alexis sang as he lunged toward the door, and flung 
out his arms to emphasize the words. The whip 
waved. D'Aubant suddenly \v:renched the door from 
the Russian woman and closed it tight. 

Alexis stared. The woman inside laughed, and 
held the door yet wider open. The prince swayed for- 
ward again; his torch-bearers parted for him to enter 
first. 

D'Aubant looked at Charlotte. Instinctively she 
raised both hands to hide her face, and her lover could 
almost feel the blood of shame pulsing at her throat. 
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It made a madman of him and he' did a senseless 
thing. 

Alexis came stumbling across the threshold, pulling 
the two men after him. Quicker than the thought it- 
self, D'Aubant grasped these men by the collars. He 
was not aware how much of furious strength he used, 
but he jerked the reeling fellows backward into the 
hall. Alexis dropped like a pikestaff when its bearer 
falls. His whip fell to the floor. 

The Frenchman dragged him back into the hall and 
shut the door. A torch fell on the floor and was burn- 
ing ; D'Aubant stamped it but. One of the men mut- 
tered a drunken curse. D'Aubant swung the torch 
above his head and braced himself against the door. 

Charlotte heard the uproar, shuffling feet, a struggle, 
a falling body, and a crash against the door. She hesi- 
tated, walked straight to the door, and opened it her- 
self. By the yellow light she saw D'Aubant standing 
astride Alexis, swinging the extinguished torch. The 
men in front were not so drunk as to venture within 
his reach. 

When D'Aubant felt the door open again he wheeled 
fiercely. He saw Charlotte, pallid and calm, and it 
brought him to his senses. His arms relaxed, he 
stood aside. 

"This is my husband," she said, her lips scarcely 
moving, "his place is here ; bring him in." Two women 
dragged the limp body across her threshold. 

The bridegroom's followers looked stupidly at each 
other, at D'Aubant, at the woman. One fellow, lower 
than the rest, moved forward with doubtful assurance, 
but another caught his sleeve. An indefinable some- 
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thing" in this woman held the Russians back. Looking 
steadily at them, she shut them out and shoved the bar 
into its socket. 

Charlotte picked up the whip mechanically and 
leaned with her back against the door, thanking God 
for her deliverance. 

With unconquerable disgust, she looked from the 
whip to her husband. The stupor of drink had come 
and debased him with the beasts. 

She tried to touch him, tried to do something for 
him, but her fingers absolutely refused. 

"Lay him there," she commanded the Russian 
women, pointing to the bed. 

While they undressed Alexis as they would a log, 
Charlotte walked straight away to Louisa's room. 
And she bore the bridegroom's whip clutched tightly 
in her hand. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE LASH OF THE BEAST. 

SUNDAY morning Alexis woke, dazed and 
fuddled from the fumes of wine. He remem- 
bered being very drunk when Dolska mounted the 
table on Thursday night. After that the world had 
suddenly turned into one great whirligig, with nothing 
steady for him to fasten his hands upon. The next 
thing he was conscious of, a glass of cool water sizzled 
down his throat, and a silent woman with gray eyes 
and broad white brow stood beside his bed holding 
the glass. He stupidly regarded this woman, trying 
to recall who she might be and what she did there. 
No matter ; he rolled over and slept again. 

The man's vitality flickered out when the alcohol 
died within him, and a sickening weakness came ; with 
nerves unstrung he screamed aloud and cursed at his 
nurses. For ten long days he could not lift his head 
from the pillow, and Charlotte tended him. 

Larion made the most of his opportunity, literally 
spending days beside the prince. When Alexis slept, 
he sat there talking with the wife. 

D'Aubant came and went every day with despatches 
from the tsar, a duty that brought him the delicious 
bitterness of seeing Charlotte. They saw each other, 
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but that was all. Neither would venture an unneces- 
sary word. 

After two weeks Alexis began to mend ; he became 
surlier and more impatient. He hated the world for 
he fancied that it laughed behind his back to see him 
caught on the tenterhooks of his own transgressions. 
He stormed and railed at his physicians, cursed 
Larion, Lubomirska and Demidoff who came to sit 
beside him. Yet when Charlotte was out of the room 
he begged them never to leave him alone with her. 

This deep-eyed woman awed him; she moved so 
noiselessly. For days he cowered beneath the covers 
and watched her with suspicious eyes. He resented 
that she should be so superior when his own nerves 
raged and rioted. 

Now that Larion Klikoff sat near his bed, Alexis 
went peacefully to sleep. 

The huge red Russian could be gentle if he chose. 
While Alexis slept he helped the wife mix a potion for 
her husband. They were stirring the glass together 
and some thought of D'Aubant called a smile to Char- 
lotte's lips. Larion mistook it. He smiled eagerly 
at her thawing out. His fingers clasped her hand, and 
the fierce eyes burned with questioning. 

She went on, innocently stirring the glass, and the 
smile brightened, for the thought was sweet. She did 
not look up, did not reprove him, did not even heed 
him. She merely moved her hand unconsciously as if 
it were a stick that had touched it. 

In his wrath Larion forgot the promise to Alexis 
that he would remain beside him. He rose and left the 
room abruptly. 
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Charlotte expressed a quiet surprise, but there was 
no inviting droop to her lashes, no flutter of her breast 
when she bade him come again. And Larion knew 
he had not advanced a single jot along the path of his 
desires. 

"Not a hair's breadth," he muttered to himself, strid- 
ing down the hall. "Not a hair's breadth." 

Charlotte had a full half-hour to herself before 
Alexis woke. She spent it at the window. Then 
Alexis opened one eye furtively and looked about the 
room. He was alone, alone with that silent woman. It 
terrified him, and he feigned sleep. But he could 
not control himself; he moved uneasily in bed, and 
Charlotte turned. Alexis trembled with that intangi- 
ble terror that animals have of the steadfast human 
eye. He felt that she looked him through and through, 
that his pitiful soul lay bare and hideously naked be- 
fore her. Larion had deserted him ; all his friends had 
left him ; he lay there helpless. 

Charlotte turned again slowly to the window and to 
her thoughts. Somewhere in the palace a door 
slammed suddenly. The noise went crashing through 
his brain. That gray woman did not stir. Alexis 
rose upon his elbow and shrieked an uncontrollable 
protest against her silence. Charlotte ran quickly to 
him; Gulda and Louisa rushed in. He sank back on 
his pillow muttering something about a frightful 
dream. But the other women had come, and he was 
not afraid of them. 

Larion Klikoff, storm-tossed as a leaf before the 
wind, hurried about the streets for a full hour before 
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he returned and found Gulda sitting in a comer of the 
sick-room. The girl went out quietly, leaving him 
alone with his prince. 

Alexis beckoned him to the bed and whispered : 

"Come Larion, quickly, fetch me my clothes. I am 
quite cured. Let us go." 

Alexis dressed himself feverishly, listening into the 
other rooms as an escaping criminal might listen for his 
jailer. In a very few moments he sneaked from the 
convent and started to his own little house beside the 
Vistula. 

On his way he gathered to himself a crowd, a jovial 
hard-drinking crowd of fellows that scented the ca- 
rouse. Then he sent for others, had the house blaz- 
ing with lights — wine and song, and women to his 
liking. 

His courage rose after unstinted kissing of the cup, 
and he struck terror to his boldest friends by a fierce 
denunciation of his father. 

"This anti-Christ," he screamed, "who has crammed 
many a bitter dose down the throat of Holy Russia — 
who forces this heretic woman upon me — who — " 
Then he stopped short, sobered by the hard-breathing 
silence around the table. He turned from one to an- 
other of his adherents ; every face was averted. Alexis 
shook with the palsy, and upset his glass. The flush 
of wine gave place to a creeping chill that paralyzed 
his speech. He stood fumbling about for something 
to relieve the tension when Larion nodded meaningly 
to a low-browed woman, with lips of startling crimson. 

Her strident voice caught immediate attention. 
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"What do you think, friends, of a bridegroom who is 
put to bed by serving-dames, and left to sober him- 
self — ^alone — ^and who does not know of it even yet ?" 

Alexis laughed boisterously, delighted with any di- 
version that took attention from his own outburst. 
His friends shouted and applauded until he slowly sus- 
pected that they were laughing at him on account of 
this heretic woman. 

The thick-lipped creature leaned across the table. 

"I know a lady who takes her husband's whip from 
him and holds him in subjection — *' 

Alexis stumbled to his feet and glared at the 
woman. 

"What do you mean?" he demanded with the 
deadliness that always lay just beneath his follies. 
The woman saw she had gone too far ; she glanced at 
Larion for help. He said nothing, only stroked his 
beard and furtively studied the prince. 

"Here, you hussy," Alexis yelled. "Look at me. 
What do you mean ? Answer me." The woman shiv- 
ered with a terror of the knout ; she had once seen it 
cut into just such broad pink shoulders as her own. 

"Speak out, hussy." 

"I only meant — ^that I had heard — " 

"Heard what?" 

"I only meant it as a jest. The servants said that 
they put you to bed whilst the tsarevna picked up 
your whip and — and — " An imeasy silence filled the 
room. Men kept their eyes strictly to their mugs, and 
no tongue went wagging. 

"Go on." 
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"That then she went to another room," the woman 
tried to force a laugh. 

"Is that true?" Alexis demanded peremptorily of 
Lubomirska. 

"It is the servants' silly gossip, my Prince." 

Alexis flushed with rage. For the first time he 
heard what all of Thorn had been laughing at for days. 
A cruel smile gathered on his lips. 

"Fetch me a whip." The red-lipped woman cow- 
ered and put up her hands beseechingly. 

"Fool, it is not for you," then he turned to Lu- 
bomirska furiously. 

"Fetch me a whip, I say, instantly, at the convent." 
Lubomirska darted out of the house. 

Larion threw a quick glance of inquiry at Alexis. 
What could he mean to do ? 

"Come, gentlemen." Alexis spoke deliberately as 
his father always did when he meditated some im- 
usual punishment. "Come, gentlemen, I will show 
you that a Russian is at least the master of his wife. 
Larion, Zotoff, Nevski, Demidoff, you shall witness 
the lesson. Come." But Alexis could never hold his 
temper as Peter sometimes could. He hurled a chair 
to the floor and bolted out of the room far in advance of 
the others. 

The prince led his followers jerkily, like a fractious 
child that drags a string of toys behind him — out of 
the little house, across the square, through the alley, 
turned along the broader street and halted before the 
convent. The sentinel stood aside. Alexis paused to 
nerve himself. Lubomirska came running. 
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Alexis snatched the whip from his hand, mumbling 
and cursing. 

He rushed through the hall like a madman, climbed 
the stair impetuously, but at Charlotte's door his cour- 
age oozed away, and he waited for his friends. 

Bolstered up by five stalwart men he burst his wife's 
door. There was a Russian woman sitting there. She 
sprang up, then sank almost to the floor in fright. 

"Summon the tsarevna," Alexis shouted, and the 
creature disappeared. 

Alexis walked up and down lashing his boots with 
the whip. The others huddled in a group behind 
him, for though the tsar thrashed his wife soundly as 
any Dutch sailor, this was a different sort of woman 
that Alexis meant to discipline. 

The inner door opened, and Charlotte appeared 
noiselessly as a phantom, clad in a single gown of blue 
with a broad band of white at throat and wrists. The 
Russians looked first at her, then with one accord every 
eye turned to Alexis in protest. 

Larion involuntarily moved a pace nearer to the 
prince, and halted in wonderment at this girl whose 
dignity surrounded her as with a hedge of bayonets. 

She stood on the threshold and six pairs of Rus- 
sian eyes dropped in shame before her steadiness. 

"Your Imperial Highness has sent for me ?" 

"Yes, Madame, I sent for you." Alexis spoke unnec- 
essarily loud, and raised the whip. Charlotte looked 
calmly at the whip and straight at the prince ; but her 
face blanched. Her blood ran cold st the very 
thought of bemg struck. 
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Still she came on slowly toward him without,anoth- 
er word. Alexis stepped back. 

"I am told — I am told, Madame, that you had the 
servants put me to bed after the feast, then left the 
room yourself, and — ^and, is it true ?" He spoke like a 
frightened boy that whistles noisily in the dark. 
Charlotte looked at him again and at the whip; she 
seemed to grow taller. 

"It is quite true," she answered slowly, her face 
whiter than the collar at her throat. 

"Do you know the duty of a Russian wife ?" 

"I know the duty of any wife — and of any husband." 

"Did you see the whip I brought with me to your 
room?" he demanded uncertainly. 

"It fell to the floor— I picked it up." 

"Do you know what that whip means in Russia?" 
Alexis shook the whip threateningly in her face. Char- 
lotte did not reply. In a moment of weakness she 
glanced to those shame-faced men for help — to Larion 
especially, who stood behind his master. The men 
moved restlessly. Alexis caught at her transient fear. 

"Do you see this whip ? Here is a husband's whip to 
teach you your duty — " 

Charlotte did not shrink nor tremble; she glanced 
once to the door, and in her heart she prayed for 
D'Aubant. 

Then her eyes came back fearlessly to Alexis and to 
the whip. Her breathing stopped, her breast stood still, 
her face was marble. She heard an ejaculation from 
Larion, but did not look at him. He touched the 
prince's elbow. Alexis wheeled and cut him savagely 
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across the face. Infuriated by the interference, Alexis 
turned like a raging beast on his wife. The whip 
poised in mid air but refused to fall. Her steady eyes 
never wavered from his. Once, twice, thrice — ^he tried 
in vain to strike this girl that did not fear him. He 
looked from her to his friends ; then back again. She 
had not moved. 

"Go to your room," he screamed, "go to your room ; 
I will beat you when I come again." An exclamation 
of relief from one of the men behind him snapped the 
tension. With a smile of contempt Charlotte turned 
away. 

Alexis writhed. The instant she took her eyes from 
his he brought down the whip with cowardly force. 
It hissed through the air, fell on her shoulders and 
curled about her throat, leaving a crimson welt behind 
it. 

She whirled like a wounded tiger-cat. Alexis 
dodged behind Lubomirska and dropped the whip; 
Larion put his foot upon it. 

"There, remember I am your master ; go now with 
your beating." 

It seemed an hour that the woman stood, and would 
not go. The scarlet welt flamed out angrily on neck 
and shoulders. Tiny blood drops gathered. She 
opened her lips, chokea back the words, then like a 
conqueror Charlotte left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
charlotte's dream-child 

CHARLOTTE held herself superbly upright 
until the door hid her from Alexis and his cur- 
rish crew. Not for all the jewels in Russia would she 
give them the satisfaction of seeing her flinch. 

Once beyond their sight she tottered, and two Rus- 
sian women ran to assist her. 

"Go, go to your rooms, both of you, at once ; I do 
not need you to-night," They hesitated, but she drove 
them through the door, and shut it. 

Charlotte felt the chill of complete prostration creep- 
ing over her. She knew this uncontrollable infirmity 
that came from excitement and strove to fight it off. 
If she could not conquer it she could hide it. With 
frantic energy she shoved bolts and bars into place. 
Then her limbs collapsed and she sank on the floor. 
The girl crawled into a comer and wept hysterically. 

"What a fool, what a fool I am I" she chattered, rag- 
ing at the rigor that shook her from head to foot. 
She shivered, but not from cold, for the hot blood 
scorched her veins. 

"I will not, I will not give way like this." She strug- 
gled to her elbows. "Whipped, whipped, — like a — 
cur," She ran her hand quickly round her throat ; the 
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welt was there, the cut of the lash; it stung and 
burned. A drop of blood smeared her fingers. She 
held it before her eyes, and laughed. Then she bound- 
ed to her feet, 

"No, no, no, I will not sit here and wail." She stag- 
gered to a window and leaned against the frame, 

A ghostly moon outside tinted the river-mists with 
yellow. A shroud of vapor rested on the dim immen- 
sities of marsh and plain. The degraded woman stared 
and suffered. 

"Whipped — like — sl — cur ;" she repeated it over and 
over, but the words meant nothing. The woman's 
fingers felt round and round her throat, touching the 
scar of her debasement and drawing away the blood. 
Her face grew ashen with fury — ^he had struck her. 
She left the window and circled about the narrow room, 
peering everywhere as if for a weapon. Then she 
halted — a tapping at the door, and Gulda's voice. 

"Go away," Charlotte ordered ; "leave me to myself." 
Through the panel she heard Gulda and Louisa talk- 
ing ; then Louisa began to call : 

"Charlotte, is anything wrong?" 

"Go away ; I want to be alone." After that she did 
not reply to them again. But she knew the two women 
were still waiting on the other side of the door, Char- 
lotte slipped back to her window and looked out on the 
night. 

Broken clouds raced and scurried past the moon in 
glare of light and gloom- of shadow. Her thoughts 
rushed faster and more grotesque than they. 

But one thought held steady, like a star shining 
through the rifts — D/Aubant. To him she could pin 
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hope With certainty — z fortress of protection if she 
only willed to enter and bar the gate behind her. 

"Yes, yes, you shall go; you shall go," she prom- 
ised herself as she would an eager child. Then with 
a sigh of decision she settled down into her great chair 
and began to plan it out. 

She would go with D'Aubant to that far country of 
which he so often spoke, America, thousands of leagues 
across the seas. There they would bury the wreck of 
wretched fortunes in a fairer future land. 

She smiled to think of a plain little cottage, perhaps 
beside a great wood where the sunshine softened into 
everlasting twilight. Their days should float un- 
troubled by as leaves go sailing down a summer stream, 
the breath of love behind them, and ahead a fair glad 
haven where love is all in all. And years should pass 
that brought no hairs of gray, and winds that brought 
no wrinkles, and suns that cast no shadows. 

From Russia, and the lash, she turned to dwell in 
the House of Dreams she builded. A great peace set- 
tled on the woman. Into her dreams there came the 
persistent thought of such a cottage as she knew in 
Brunswick, where Minna stood m the doorway and 
Gulda dressed to meet her lover at the altar — ^where a 
crowing baby lay on the bed, held out its arms and 
laughed. 

A rush of blood flooded into her cheek mantling it 
with a delicious crimson — even though the room was 
dark and no man's eyes could see — and she thought 
again of the baby. Then the woman gave herself im- 
restrained to a newer dream and to a newer glory. 

Breathlessly, with heaving bosom, she fancied a 
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laughing boy lying in her own proud arms ; he cooed 
and smiled up at her with D'Aubant's eyes until the 
happy tears dimmed her own. In fancy she crushed 
him to her heart and kissed the little lips a thousand 
times. 

The boy grew on, a noisy toddler, chasing butter- 
flies and playing with the sunbeams; spun gold clus- 
tered at his temples, and the serious eyes deepened in 
wonderment at every unfolding mystery around him. 
Hand in hand she and a blond-haired man followed 
the child in his play, and laughed no less merrily 
than he. 

Suddenly, one day, he had grown a tall and sturdy 
lad, with his father's shoulders, and manhood's promise 
in the directness of his brown eyes. The woman's 
lids grew heavy and her heart rose light with happi- 
ness. In the lad she would find a dearer empire and a 
nobler crown. 

The world would lay its choicest treasures before 
her son. No arm would be so strong and ready; 
there'd be no braver soul than his, no heart more pure. 
And men would praise his name and gentle deeds. 
His name would — his — ^name — . 

Charlotte stopped, with a choking anguish, immeas- 
urable, intense, and her House of Dreams crumbled 
into fragments at her feet. Her — son's name . 

The woman staggered from her chair and moaned 
aloud. What name could he bear in the world of men ? 
What place could he take amongst them ? What would 
be his rank? What could she tell him of his people? 
Some day he might hear; some day he might know. 
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He might come to hate his mother. She wrung her 
hands. 

"Dear God, if the punishment could be mine, mine 
only " 

Then she thought, thought, thought until her brain 
grew numb with thinking. She huddled into a comer 
of the great chair with wide eyes fixed straight before 
her. 

Clearly she heard his quick tread in the passage, 
sharper, more emphatic than usual. 

It was D'Aubant, D*Aubant, and every echo of his 
step scared and threatened her ; D'Aubant, and he was 
stopping at her door. 

Something had happened to him ; perhaps he might 
be in trouble. She flew to the door and stood there 
listening with hands pressed against her bosom. He 
knocked. She fumbled hurriedly with the latch, eager 
to open it, eager to go to him. No, no, she dared not 
trust herself ; she must keep that door between them — 
it was her only safety, his only safety. 

She laid her ear close to the keyhole. Gulda was 
unbarring an outer door that opened on the hall. 
Then she heard D'Aubant's voice talking with Gulda, 
but could not distinguish what he said. A mo- 
ment after there came a rapping on the panel next 
her cheek. 

"My Lady, my Lady,*' Gulda called softly. "The 
courier has come with despatches from the tsar." Char- 
lotte stood with her hand on the latch, and hesitated. 
"Charlotte," it was Louisa's voice now, "the despatches 
are for your own hand " 
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The woman tiptoed farther back into the room be- 
fore she answered. 

"Wait, wait, I will come." She snatched up a scarf 
and wound it round her throat. She must hide the 
welt from hinj. Then she steadied herself, walked to 
the door and opened it. 

Gulda and Louisa were at the outer door ; D'Aubant 
remained beyond the light that streamed into the 
hall. The two women searched her face, for they knew 
something had happened. She came forward and held 
out her hand for the despatches. D'Aubant gave them 
to her without a word. But she felt his whole frame 
trembling, and his eyes shone like angry glowworms 
in the dark. 

Charlotte went to the table where the candles burned 
and tore open the despatch. 

"Dear little hand," Peter wrote, "I think it best for 
you to journey at once to St. Petersburg. Our good 
De la Mar will see to your comfort. You may give 
what orders you desire. 

"Winter will be setting in right earnestly soon and 
our Russia is not so cheerful a land for travelers as 
that sweet Germany of yours. 

"I wrote Alexis on the day before yesterday for him 
to join me here. You see how quickly you feel the in- 
conveniences of being a soldier's wife. 

"Do not be down-hearted, little one, we shall come 
all together soon, and then we may find somewhat of 
cheer for our daughter. 

"Send me word by the bearer of this when you will 
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leave Thorn. It takes a brisk two weeks of travel from 
Thorn to St. Petersburg. Peter. 

"I hope you liked the carriage, also the horses; I 
bred them myself. P/' 

Charlotte spent a sufBcient time over this letter to 
read it through. But she scarcely saw the written 
words at all. D*Aubant stood there at the door watch- 
ing her ; she felt his white-faced demand and could not 
refuse it. Her brain was busy planning what she 
could say to Gulda and Louisa so as to be alone with 
him. 

She crumpled the despatch in her hand and turned 
slowly to the others. 

"Louisa, I must answer this despatch at once, and 
desire to talk with the courier — it is a matter of im- 
portance. Will you kindly remain here in this room? 
Gulda, go into the back room and see that none of the 
servants enters." Gulda obediently passed through to 
the far room and took her station. 

"Come, my good fellow," Charlotte beckoned 
D'Aubant, and taking a candle from the table she led 
him to the inner room where she had been sitting be- 
side the window. 

As soon as they were alone D'Aubant threw off 
all dissimulation. He grasped her by the wrists ; they 
were cold and trembling. She struggled to get away ; 
as well struggle with a vise. The wrathful soul of 
murder blazed from his eyes. He forced her arms 
far apart with a grip that bruised, and brought her 
face close to his. 
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"Charlotte — Charlotte, they say he has beaten you. 
Beaten you — " She dodged her head this way and 
that to evade him. Like the molten flow of a volcano 
he overwhelmed her. 

"Answer me, answer me; they say he has turned 
you out and will send you to a convent as his father 
did Eudoxia. They say he has flogged you with a 
whip and left the mark of the lash on your throat." 

"No, no," Charlotte stoutly denied. "No, no, he 
did not strike me — " But D'Aubant had his eye on 
the scarf. She struggled to hold it in place. He tore 
it loose and dragged her nearer the light. Round and 
round her throat writhed that ugly welt, clotted with 
little flakes of blood. He touched it with his fingers, 
and cast loose her hands. 

"You— lied— to me." 

"Yes, yes," she admitted wildly, and flung herself 
sobbing with shame into his arms. He stroked her as 
a tiger-mother fondles her wounded young; he kissed 
her lips, kissed her brow, kissed the scarlet serpent at 
her throat. 

Then he thrust her from him and wheeled. 

The girl outran him, snatched the key and braced 
herself against the door. 

"You shall not — you shall not — " 

D'Aubant tightened his lips and shoved her out of 
his way. She dropped to the floor and grasped him 
about the knees. 

"Oh, Henri, Henri, listen, for God's sake, listen; 
that man is my husband; would you put a barrier of 
blood between us forever?" D'Aubant held her from 
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him, and it seemed hours and hours that he thought 
like a man in a dream. 

"Oh — I had — forgotten," he said very slowly. "I 
should have remembered that. Alexis has left Thorn ; 
the tsar summoned him." 

"Thank God!" the woman rose. But the light of 
postponed purpose still glittered in D'Aubant's eye. 

"Promise me, Henri — swear to me, that you will 
never harm him; it would be terrible — " He looked 
away from her, ran his fingers over the welt; blood 
came off, her blood. He avoided her eyes with a sullen 
determination. " 'T would be no gentleman's fight, 
Henri. He's a pitiful coward, the whelp of a hare, 
and you'd kill him like a hare. Oh, Henri, Henri, you 
would stain our love with blood. Promise me, promise 
me. No, no raise your hand — ^and swear — " 

Slowly the man's sword-hand rose as though before 
the altar of his God. Then he dropped his arms and 
wondered that a woman should dominate him so com- 
pletely. 

With excited eagerness she caught his sleeve and 
drew him from the door. 

"Corjie, Henri — sit there, in this chair; I shall sit 
here, so, on this little stool," and she leaned against 
his knee as she had done at Wolf enbiittel ; "now are 
we not happy ?" 

D'Aubant clasped her to him so tight and warm that 
the woman's soul merged into his own. He laid his 
lips upon the scar at her throat, and felt the hot blood 
throbbing madly. 

With irresistible desire Charlotte tossed back her 
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hair, twined her arms about his neck, and pressed upon 
his lips her supreme abandonment. 

"Charlotte, Charlotte," he whispered, "do you not 
fear, are you not ashamed — " Like a bird, unafraid 
in the hands of the fowler, she listened. Her crimson 
cheeks were buried deep on his breast. 

"No, it is not that which shames me; it is the — 
sting — of — ^the — ^lash." 

"Charlotte," D'Aubant spoke calmly and with a con- 
vincing simplicity that drove every word deep into her 
soul, "Charlotte, you are mine now, heart and soul and 
body, mine." 

The tender power in his voice stilled her fears and 
bade her seek eternal peace on his bosom. Yet she 
shook her head, clinging to the last flicker of resist- 
ance. Separated from him she had a rebellious will of 
her own ; joined to him she was of him, and obeyed. 

Charoltte nestled down for the fleetest, sweetest in- 
stant, then slipped away and gained her feet. . Stand- 
ing before him in womanly weakness, she begged for 
dear love's mercy. 

"Oh, Henri, Henri, your will is my will," her voice 
sank to the very lowest whisper. "Save me from — 
myself." 

D'Aubant struggled up more agitated than she, for 
the responsibility lay with him at last, and he knew it. 

"Then you must send me away ; I am only a man — " 

"No, no, not that, an3rthing but that. Take me home 
to my people ; who knows what may happen — " 

"Will you go?" He caught her close to him, look- 
ing into her eyes to see if she meant it. 

"Yes, yes, I will go ; I can not stand the lash. Here," 
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she continued without stopping for breath, "here is the 
tsar's letter; he sends me to St. Petersburg. I can not 
go. I will not go." She thrust the letter into D'Au- 
bant's hand. 

Then came the noise of footsteps, a man walking 
very rapidly; they both stopped to listen; Louisa 
knocked on the door. 

"Your Highness—" 

Charlotte knew how dangerous it was to prolong 
her interview with a courier. She ran to the inner 
door and called for Gulda. D!Aubant shoved the letter 
into his pocket. 

Charlotte seated herself composedly in the chair. 

"Gulda, show this man out — that way." Then she 
turned to the other door with scarcely a glance of in- 
terest to see who the new-comer might be. 

"Captain de la Mar, what good fortune has brought 
you here?" 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE EMPTY CARRIAGE 

WHATEVER else he might have been, De la Mar 
was first of all a gentleman. His sword and 
blood came down to him through a long line of stain- 
less fighting men. 

The Frenchman's latent spark of chivalry blazed 
fiercely when he heard Alexis boast of beating the 
German woman. He sullenly assisted the coward in 
his flight, then strode straight away to the lady of the 
convent. 

Two hours after this, long past midnight, D'Aubant, 
pale and murderous looking, rapped upon the door of 
De la Mar's quarters. He found his friend completely 
dressed, smoking a long pipe. 

"Come in, Henri, take a chair ; I have been waiting 
for you." 

"Waiting for me?" 

"Yes, I knew you were coming." 

"Then you must have heard — ^that — " D'Aubant's 
lips refused to finish the sentence, but De la Mar un- 
derstood. 

"Yes, I went at once to oflfer her my own poor serv- 
ice. D'Aubant rose and grasped the other's hand. 
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"Alphonse, you were — " 

"Nay," the other quietly interposed, "not for your 
sake, Henri, but for hers. What do you intend to do ? 
Let it be sensible, and count on me." 

D'Aubant was reluctant to tell De la Mar how close 
he really stood to Charlotte, and that he had seen her, 
alone, that very night. De la Mar might not under- 
stand. He considered his words carefully. 

"The tsarevna will return to Wolfenbiittel — I mean 
to convey her there." 

"Very dangerous. You know what happens if you 
fail?" 

Both men appreciated the peril. De la Mar took 
an extra long draft at his pipe, and asked : 

"How can it be done ?' 

The other man rushed eagerly into his plan. 

"I have been thinking of it for a week. Peter has 
ordered her to St. Petersburg — here is the letter." De 
la Mar read the tsar's letter to Charlotte, and wondered 
how it came in D'Aubant's pocket, and why D'Aubant 
should have been planning beforehand to take her 
away. But De la Mar was discreet ; he asked nothing. 
He only read the tsar's letter, then listened critically to 
D'Aubant's plan, making a suggestion here and there. 

When they had come to a final agreement, when they 
had studied the fire in silence and listened to the tick- 
ing of the clock, De la Mar asked bluntly : 

"Henri, where is all this leading you?" 

"God only knows, Alphonse ; it is not to be consid- 
ered." To avoid further questions he rose and laid his 
hand on the knob. "Good night, Alphonse." 
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De la Mar lighted tKeir way downstairs and let his 
friend into the glittering street. 

It could not have been ten minutes later that there 
came a loud knocking at the door. D'Aubant had re- 
turned, and a tall muffled figure stood in the shadows 
close beside him. 

"Alphonse," he whispered, "Barbara Klikoflf has 
sent this man for me." The suddenness of the calamity 
staggered De la Mar. 

"Come inside." The muffled man stretched an arm 
in front of D'Aubant. 

"Will Monsieur return?" he asked, and the voice 
was certainly not that of a servant. 

"Yes, I shall return presently." 

"By this door?" 

"By this door." Barbara must be reckoned with; 
she could not be ignored, and D'Aubant knew it. 

In De la Mar's room they made no pretense of con- 
cealing their uneasiness. 

"Well?" 

"The fellow must have seen me enter here and 
waited. Barbara demands that I come to her in- 
stantly." 

"What does she want of you ?" 

"He will not tell." 

"What do you think?" 

"I must go ; there is no help for it." 

"It may be a trap?" 

"Nevertheless I must risk it. She knows now that 
I am here, and can easily get rid of me in one way or 
another. It is wiser not to irritate Barbara." 

"I came back to warn you, and to say this : If she," 
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he nodded toward the convent and flushed. "If she 
should hear of my visit to Barbara, and my motive is 
misrepresented — ^you understand — I trust you will set 
me right ?" 

De la Mar smiled ; it sounded so odd. But D'Aubant 
had been burned in this same fire once before. 

"And if anything serious should happen to me, will 
you look after her, Alphonse? She would be very 
helpless." 

"I had already thought of that," De la Mar replied 
quietly. 

"Then good night." D*Aubant pressed his hand, 
went out, and the door closed. 

The streets were dark, covered with shining ice, and 
slippery. D'Aubant followed his silent guide and kept 
in open ground as well as he could, with a keen eye 
for the many convenient alleys and piles of rubbish 
that they passed. The man in front of him was evi- 
dently a soldier, with the military stride and confident 
air that marks the habit of command. In some way 
this made D'Aubant feel easier. 

He was thinking very busily. Possibly the man did 
not come from Barbara at all. It might be — ^but — 
the man stopped abruptly before a respectable-looking 
house and fitted a key to the lock. D'Aubant saw a 
light burning in the vacant hall, and held back. 

"Ask the lady herself to come to the door." 

"Monsieur is cautious," the man bowed and disap- 
peared. 

In a moment Barbara moved through the hall, hold- 
ing out her hand as if D'Aubant were the most delight- 
ful of casual visitors. 
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"You are a very difficult bird to catch/* 

"Had I known you wanted me I should not have 
kept you waiting." There was a distinct gleam of 
amusement in the woman's eyes as she beckoned him 
in. 

They entered a room on the lower floor, second room 
back from the street. The eyes of the trained soldier 
measured his surroundings. The front room was dark, 
except for the glow of a fire ; double doors stood open, 
and portieres hung across. The man that guided him 
had gone, and D'Aubant saw no one else. 

Barbara settled herself in a chair. The fire had evi- 
dently been burning for some hours ; the room seemed 
much used. 

The woman smiled queerly at him ; she read him like 
a book. 

"Monsieur d'Aubant is a courageous man to venture 
here — under the circumstances. But he is in no dan- 
ger." Barbara knew very well that he could not have 
done otherwise than come — and D'Aubant knew it too. 

She motioned him to a chair ; the two sat cozily be- 
fore the fire, and D'Aubant waited. 

"Now tell me, D'Aubant, what are you doing in 
Thorn?" She shot the question at him with discon- 
certing impudence, and enjoyed his confusion. "There, 
there, never mind answering, it is quite unnecessary. 
And, besides, I did not invite you here to be bantered. 
We have mutual affairs to discuss. Shall I be frank?'* 
He nodded. 

"It is very plain that we should be friends, as our 
interests are identical. Her husband is in your way, 
his wife is in my way. Do you imderstand ?" Barbara 
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leaned forward and lcx)ked him keenly in the face to 
see if he did understand. 

"But Daria— I thought— the tsar—" 

"My plans have changed. Alexis is my best chance, 
and easier to manage. And Peter is very ill/' 

D'Aubant looked at her and wondered. He knew 
very well that the tsar was in the best of health — ^yet 
Barbara spoke with sinister assurance. 

"Peter is very ill/' she repeated. 

Then he understood perfectly what the woman 
meant. Russia had long been honeycombed with this 
same design, and the scaflfold had fed fat upon it. He 
saw it all. Peter dead, Alexis becomes the tsar, Bar- 
bara his mistress or his wife, and the ruler of Russia. 

D'Aubant held his breath, staggered at her utter 
lack of scruple, and the magnitude of her ambition. 

"You are very bold" — ^his words came quickly, of 
themselves. 

"The stake is worth it." Barbara shrugged her 
shoulders in comical imitation of his own French ges- 
tures — sl little trick she had learned from him long ago. 

For an instant D'Aubant felt again the subtile fas- 
cination of this woman, the same old maddening desire 
to crush those perfect shoulders to him and avenge 
their mockery with a kiss. Barbara read his thought, 
and smiled — smiled as though the one victim she had 
lost was come to her again. And believing she could 
win him if she chose, she was quite content to let him 
go, to forget, and be his friend. 

"Draw up your chair, Henri, here, nearer to the 
fire and to me ; let us sit quietly and talk it over." 

It seemed very natrural that they should sit there, he 
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and she, chatting without restraint. For this many- 
sided woman could be restful, comfortable, sympathetic 
— a chameleon to take every hue from the breast she 
rested on. And therein lay her power. 

As they talked, Barbara leaned forward and slowly 
unbound her hair. D'Aubant watched her well-re- 
membered movements, for she dearly loved to set it 
free, and be at ease. 

The marvelous coils unwound and stretched them- 
selves, languid and shinbg as a copper serpent in the 
sun. They crawled across the woman's knees, slum- 
bered in the folds of her robe, and trailed on the bear- 
skin at her feet. Involuntarily D'Aubant reached out 
his hand to caress them as they fell. 

Then Barbara rose and shook the shimmering veil 
about her; she leaned an elbow on the mantel and 
studied the fire. 

"How queerly things can happen, Henri — that you 
and I should be friends again." She turned to him 
with a dear contentment that reminded him all too 
vividly of their early days at Dresden. And as he 
wrenched his eyes away, Barbara extended her hand. 

"For we ore friends, are we not? Good night, 
Henri." 

For some moments yet he stood irresolute, then 
moved vaguely toward the door. In the hall he hesi- 
tated ; It seemed so odd that he should go. 

Looking back he saw Barbara resting her head on 
the mantel, the fire-light sifting through that wonder- 
ful hair. The man made one backward step — ^halted 
and then strode straightway through the hall and out 
into the starlit street again. 
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From Barbara he turned his face and thoughts 
toward that tranquil love of his, so pure, so steadfast 
that it must outlive the stars. 

D'Aubant never used his wits more keenly than on 
the morning set for Charlotte's escape. It was raining, 
and the eastern wind blew strong. 

Charlotte, Louisa and Gulda had been ready for 
hours, with nothing to do but wait and grow nervous 
as the crisis approached. Of the three Charlotte was 
by far the most composed, for her mind had grown 
accustomed to this idea, while to the others it came as 
an unexpected shock. More than this, Charlotte looked 
from her rear windows into the courtyard and saw the 
four equipages in waiting, with D^Aubant moving 
about amongst them. This gave her courage. Her 
own golden coach stood in a corner sheltered from the 
rain. Michael poked his head into a rusty-looking car- 
riage and drew the curtains. The driver leaned down 
from his box and whispered. Michael nodded. 

Then all three women drifted anxiously forward to 
see what went on in front of the convent. The street 
was completely choked with restless horses, the chan- 
cellor's gaudy train, and Prince Klikoff's, with those 
of other nobles that journeyed in their company. 

De la Mar rode in and out marshaling them into 
order. In the side street his men kept a passage clear 
for the tsarevna. She saw her mounted escort in 
double rank outside the gate. 

She ran again to the back window. Her Russian 
servants, six of them, were being loaded into carriages 
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and driven oflf. The rain swirled through the court- 
yard and blew beneath the shelter. 

Her golden coach drew up close to the steps. Mi- 
chael brought the plain carriage so accurately beside 
the other that their doors came exactly opposite. D'Au- 
bant and Michael fetched a number of tent flaps and 
covered both vehicles completely. D'Aubant squeezed 
between them and opened the doors. Then his head 
emerged an instant and he whispered to Michael. 

Michael came bounding into the house with his mes- 
sage. 

"Hurry, Louisa, Gulda," Charlotte urged. 

The three came out singly, stepped first into the 
great coach, then D'Aubant lifted each in turn straight 
through it to the other. He shut the doors, tore down 
the canvas and motioned the coachman to drive on. 

The great coach rumbled out of the courtyard with 
curtains tightly drawn. The tsarevna was said to be 
ill and must not be disturbed. De la Mar met the 
empty coach at the gate and formed his gaurd about 
it. They began their journey. 

Some few minutes later a modest carriage drove 
through the gate, unobserved. It turned in the op- 
posite direction. A Frenchman named Pierre Riel 
and a Cossack rode beside it. D'Aubant and Michael 
followed singly a little distance behind. 

At the river's bank they overtook it, crossed the 
Vistula, held their way for seven leagues along the 
southern bank, then struck directly west through 
Bromberg toward the very heart of Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE HUT IN THE VALLEY 

THE sun lacked an hour of his hiding behind the 
jagged mountains of Hanover; the Brunswick 
hill-tops still gleamed with ruddy day, 

A league eastward from Wolfenbiittel a solitary car- 
riage, spattered with mud, came toiling up the last long 
hill. Beyond lay the town, the castle and the familiar 
lindens. The tall, square-shouldered man that rode in 
front reined his horse upon the summit. 

"Michael, is this the road that leads to Hirsch- 
fels?" 

Michael pointed out an unused way that darted oflf 
from the main road and lost itself in a dense growth of 
firs. 

D'Aubant glanced back toward the carriage with a 
great disappointment in his eyes. For seven nights of 
dark, forsaken roads, the lover, riding at his lady's 
door, with the gloom and the silence all about him, 
hoped to the end that she might choose to turn aside 
from Wolfenbiittel and go with him. 

A woman's hand tapped on the window. He whirled 
about, came close beside her and leaned from his 
saddle. 

"Let us stop here, just a moment," she begged, "I 
want to look— over there." 
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Through seven days of rain and mud Charlotte's 
resolution had grown steadily weaker. She had been 
bold enough to say "Go home," but now she gazed 
down on the grim old cradle of the Guelphs, thought of 
the welcome that awaited her, and her courage faltered. 
She settled back into the carriage and motioned D*Au- 
bant to go on. He pulled his horse doggedly around 
and led the way. 

Their little cavalcade passed through the deepening 
darkness of the valley, crunched along a stretch of 
better road, and halted before the gate at Hirschfels. 

Charlotte called D'Aubant to her. 

"Do not try to see me until I find a chance to send 
for you — ^but you will come then, will you ?" 

He did not look at her ; his eyes were down, fastened 
on the road. 

Then he watched the great gates close behind her, 
and set his face toward the town. 

It was quite dark when D'Aubant came to the bur- 
gomaster's door. 

A light burned in his room, and Terry's shadow 
crossed it. He threw a pebble against the pane and 
waited. Scarcely a minute later Terry opened the 
door, and his weary master went up the stair. 

Terry understood his moods so thoroughly that he 
did not resent, even mentally, the brusque and mechan- 
ical nod with which D'Aubant greeted him. Stuart 
stood whining and scratching inside the room. He 
sprang upon his master, bounding up to lick his hands, 
and rolling over on the floor. D'Aubant stooped and 
patted him, "Quiet, Stuart." The dog looked into his 
tranquil face and understood he must not be noisy. He 
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walked soberly to his proper place beside the fire, but 
kept an eye on D'Aubant to be sure that he did not slip 
away again. 

"Is there a bite for supper, Terry?" It was long 
past his hour for a meal, and nothing short of actual 
fighting ever interfered with D'Aubant's commissary. 
Terry set about preparing a repast to fill all chinks and 
crevices in soul as well as body. 

"Ah, Terry, that's a supper for an emergency," the 
philosophic soldier remarked, putting every trouble 
behind him. 

When the last of the ragout and his appetite had 
vanished simultaneously, he settled back to consider 
how he should trim his drifting barque. There were 
no landmarks by which to steer. 

"No," he concluded, "it is not wise for me to stay in 
this house. The whole town will be talking to-mor- 
row, and I had better not go on dress parade. Terry, 
is the woodchopper's hut in order ?" 

"Yes, master." 

"Plenty of wood, candles, and a blanket?" 

"Everything as you left it." 

"I shall sleep there to-night. Go quickly for a car- 
riage; you must drive it yourself. And, mind you, 
Terry," the man paused with his hand on the knob, 
"be prudent, not a word that I have returned." 

Terry hurried off. D'Aubant searched until he 
found his violin. 

"This will be some company," he thought; then he 
laid out a favorite book or two, and waited until 
wheels sounded in the street below. 

"Come, Stuart." Together they left the room. 
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Out of the city Terry drove him, past the bridge, 
along the white road, and into the gloom of the firs. 

Where the road begins to wind and twist upward 
along the hillside D'Aubant called : 

"Stop, Terry, I shall walk from here." D'Aubant 
alighted and the carriage turned back the way it came. 

Through the chill and starlit woods they went, the 
man, the dog, the violin. He picked his steps care- 
fully in the little valley, for it had grown very dark. 
But he knew the stones and he knew the trees; they 
were all his friends. Cold as it was he stopped a while 
beside the rock where he had returned Charlotte*s 
locket, then slowly climbed the slope and entered the 
chopper's hut. 

From his comfortable lodgings at the burgomas- 
ter's he came gladly to this rough shelter. For here, 
beside this huge-throated chimney, he could be quiet 
and indulge his dreams. 

D'Aubant and the dog bustled around like two boys 
that play at camping out ; Stuart, quite as interested as 
the other, helping every whit he could. They gathered 
brush and made themselves a fire of the resinous pines. 
A sweet-smelling blaze went gurgling up the chimney, 
crackling at its freedom, filled the room with pungent 
odors and set a thousand shadows dancing on the floor. 

"Now, Stuart, there's good cheer for a winter's 
night. We'll have some music and be very merry." 

The solitary man sat down with hands outstretched 
before the mellow glow. 

He took his violin, and dreamily drew the bow 
across it — once. Then he laid it down again. 
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"Not to-night, old friend, not to-night. You and I 
are both down-hearted." 

So he sat in the silence, with pipe and dog and lone- 
liness, thinking the thoughts that hide from daylight's 
glare but come out to wander through the shadows. 
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THE GRAY GIRL'S DECISION 

IT HAD made a mighty stir in Wolfenbuttel, this 
home-coming of Charlotte's. For three days Terry 
faithfully reported to his master, but he brought no 
note nor message from the woman. He only told of 
the constant going and coming of couriers from Peter, 
the King of Poland, and the Emperor Charles. Their 
ministers held conference after conference with the 
duke. Throughout the city, folk talked of nothing 
except the return of their princess. What did it mean? 
War? And the wiseacres shook their heads. 

D'Aubant chafed and fretted and borrowed trouble. 
He had promised not to seek Charlotte until she sent 
for him, so he could only tramp up and down the 
ravine, wait, listen, and pray that she might come. 
And she did come, late in the afternoon of the third 
day. 

He saw her leave the main road some distance be- 
low, walking her horse rapidly up the valley where his 
hoofs made no sound on the turf. Clouds hung heavy 
in her eyes, with' shadows dark beneath them. She 
looked hunted and harassed, yet showing a stubborn 
resistance in the firm drawn lines about her mouth. 

When D'Aubant saw her coming, he made no effort 
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to conceal himself, but stepped out of the trush and 
caught her bridle rein. 

"I knew you would come," he said, and she answered 
him wjth a smile of gladness rather than surprise. He 
lifted her from the saddle, took his rightful toll, and 
put her down again. The girl glanced round. 

"It is perfectly safe," he assured her, "no one can see 
us here. Tell me, Charlotte, what has happened? I 
know nothing." 

As she replied, there was a weariness in her voice 
that the man had never heard before. 

"Oh, everything has happened ; I have no friend on 
earth except Aunt Frederica — " 

"What have they done ?" D'Aubant insisted. 

"The duke is wild ; he storms and raves and threat- 
ens ; he says there will be war, and that I am the cause. 
He does nothing but confer with his ministers, and 
worry me. Couriers come every few minutes. The 
tsar himself arrives in Wolfenbiittel to-night." 

"The tsar? To-night?" 

"Yes," Charlotte went on drearily, "a courier came 
from him to-day. But I will never return to Russia, 
never. This is the place, Henri, is it not, right here? 
I think it must have been against this very rock?" 

"That you fell ? Oh no, it was farther down — *' 

"No," there was a sweetly timid little smile on her 
lips as she corrected him, "I mean where you first told 
me — 

"Yes, you stood in this position, and I, in this. You 
leaned your head down — this way — ^and I — " He 
placed them as they were. 

"And then you said ?" she whispered very softly. 
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It had been such a pretty game that they played it 
over, with Stuart for an audience. And he approved. 

"How did you happen to be out here this after- 
noon ?" she asked. "I am so glad." 

"I live here now ; there is my palace on the hill. I 
bought it from the wood-cutter long ago." Her eyes 
followed his finger and rested on the dingy hut. 

"Yes, yes, I remember ; I wish I might peep inside." 

"You may, you may." He caught ''her arm and 
started with her up the hill. She hung back, yet looked 
wistfully ahead. 

"No, no, I can not, I can not." 

"Are you afraid, Charlotte — afraid of me ?" 

"No," she flushed a trifle. "No, but I must hurry 
home. They will miss me and make trouble." 

"When you come again," he begged, "will you go 
then, just a moment? Sit once in my chair, make it 
sacred for me ?" 

"Yes," she promised, placing her hand upon the 
saddle. 

"When, when?" He stood in her way until she had 
fixed a definite time. 

"To-morrow." He lifted her to the saddle, she bent 
down and kissed him. "All things may happen to- 
morrow," she whispered, and dashed off through the 
bushes. Her skirts fluttered, she turned to wave her 
hand, and was gone. 

"May God forgive me," murmured the woman, shiv- 
ering and smiling at the sweetness of her guilt. "I 
did not mean — I did not know he would be there ; I 
should not have gone." In her heart she knew she 
lied. "I can not, can not help it when he is nearj it 
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seems so natural. But at night when I lie awake and 
think, it is horrible, horrible." She tossed her head to 
drive away the thought, yet not to drive away the 
smile that clung impenitently to her lips. 

Charlotte did not reach the castle a moment too soon. 
Aunt Frederica met her at the door. 

"Where have you been, my child? The tsar is wait- 
ing for you." 

"Riding," Charlotte answered tartly — ^it irritated her 
to be questioned. Then she hurried to her room with 
the older woman following. 

In a few moments there came a rap on her door. 

"It is Heinrich," whispered Aunt Frederica ; "he has 
been here several times already." 

They heard the chamberlain delivering his message 
to Celete. 

"The duke requests the instant attendance of her Im- 
perial Highness, the tsarevna. The tsar is here." 

Charlotte rose and drew on her gloves, 

"I will go." 

"Had you not better change your dress ?" 

"No, I will go as I am." 

Charlotte obeyed the duke's summons so promptly 
that he was not prepared to meet her. She entered 
the room without a tremor. 

Three men sat close together at the duke's working 
table. A fourth, the tsar, sat apart, with one booted 
leg thrust forward, listening. The others talked at 
once. Peter heard them so glumly that they redoubled 
their efforts to convince him. 

Her grandfather looked up at Charlotte helplessly. 
But she made the attack herself. 
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"Why do you send for me again? I told you yes- 
terday, once for all, that you might send me to Russia 
in shackles, otherwise I will not go." 

"There," exploded the duke, turning to Peter with 
hands outspread; "you hear for yourself. I said I 
could do nothing with her." But the tsar neither saw 
nor heard him, and the duke hushed. 

Peter watched the girl intently, the slim straight 
girl standing there defying combined powers that 
might cause half the world to tremble. He rose ; the 
dry mud crackled from his boots. Charlotte steeled 
her soul to meet his fierce reproaches ; she waited with 
clenched hands and bloodless lips. Duke Anton and 
the ministers quaked. Peter had given no intimation 
of what he meant to do. 

The tsar came close beside Charlotte with the air 
of a father whose beloved child has wounded him. 
He drew her toward him and kissed her brow. She 
drooped at his unaffected tenderness and he passed an 
arm about her. 

"There, there, my child, you shall never be sent un- 
willingly to Russia ; I promise it. Peter is not yet so 
poor that he must force his friends to love him. May 
I be left alone with my daughter ?" he inquired gently 
of the duke. They instantly cleared the room. 

When all had gone, Peter led her to a seat. Char- 
lotte sat bolt upright for a moment beside the table, 
then laid her head on her hands. Peter stroked the 
girl's hair. 

"Now tell me, child, what has troubled you ?" 

Charlotte, without lifting her head, told him what 
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had happened at Thorn, the feast, the neglect, the cut 
of the lash — she told him of everythmg— except 
D'Aubant. 

"And so I came home," she finished simply. 

Peter's face grew dark and dangerous; his mouth 
twitched with anger. He sat there caressing the girl's 
brown hair until he could master himself to speak. 

"I had heard somewhat of that, and do not blame 
you, little one. But my heart is fixed on having you 
near me. Peter stands alone in Russia, every hand is 
raised against him, and all oppose him in the dark. 
No love or sympathy ever comes to him now." The 
husband's voice faltered as he thought of his wife's 
infidelities. 

*T need you, Charlotte ; I am weak, and grow weary 
of it," Charlotte raised her eyes, astounded that this 
man who leaned his massive head on the table should 
be Peter, sumamed the Great, the mighty tyrant whose 
whim was law, and whose frown was death. 

"If you desert me my enemies will take fresh cour- 
age, believing that Germany, Poland and Austria will 
combine against me." Peter rose proudly. "But it is 
not them I fear; it is in my own house that I need 
you." 

What further passed between them, no one ever 
knew, but at last Charlotte slowly gained her feet and 
fronted him. 

"Let me think, think; do not compel me to answer 
now. Grant me until to-morrow ?" 

"As you will, my daughter, to-morrow." The Tsar 
Peter opened the door for her, then folded his arms 
and watched her go. 
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Charlotte hastened to her room, locking out the 
maids. Aunt Frederica, her mother, every one. 

Peter volunteered nothing; of all the inquiries he 
answered none. 

"The tsarevna promises to decide to-morrow," was 
all he said. 

Couriers spurred away to Torgau, and to Vienna. 
Suspense himg over Wolfenbuttel. 

All night the battle raged in Charlotte's soul. The 
girl's pure conscience saw her duty clearly, and prayed 
for strength to meet it. 

Somehow the mountain woman's prophecy dinned 
persistently at her ears, the crash of war, the cries of 
mangled men. Could she buy her own happiness at 
such fearful cost ? 

By dawn the girl had grown more tranquil, her face 
pinched and distorted with the writhings of trampled- 
down desire. She pushed her curtain aside ; it would 
be hours yet before she could see the tsar. 

During those hours she crouched on the little stool 
where she had often sat at D'Aubant's knee, and wept 
softly to herself. The fight was done, and tears came 
as raindrops mark the passing of the storm. 

Charlotte sent for the tsar early that morning. 

"I will go back to Russia," she announced steadily. 
"I ask only that you give me this one last day to spend 
at home as I choose, and take me away to-morrow." 

Peter's eyes glistened. 

"It shall be as you desire, my daughter — " Yet he 
did not touch her ; something in the woman's eyes held 
him aloof. And even Peter's clear discernment did 
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not dream the depth and breadth and glory of her vic- 
tory. 

Duke Anton, who tramped up and down in the hall 
outside, bustled into the room as he saw Charlotte 
leave it. From her pallor he doubted not she had 
braved the tsar and refused to go. 

"Well, well, you see how obstinate she is ?" 
"For which God be praised. To-morrow morning 
she returns with me to Russia, and of her own free 
choice." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

TO-DAY IS MINE 

CHARLOTTE had answered the tsar, and gained 
her room again. 

"Not yet nine," she glanced at the French dock on 
the mantel. The tiny face looked back at her ; it ticked 
on impudently ; the thing reminded her of D'Aubant, 
she always watched it so impatiently on the evenings 
when he came. 

"D'Au— bant, D'Au— bant, D'Au— bant," the clock 
repeated over and over again mitil she could stand it 
no longer. 

"No, no, that is done." With a quick decisive 
movement she laid the babbling thing down on its face, 
and hushed its ticking. 

Then came silence, perfect silence ; silence more op- 
pressive ; she set it right again, and started it. 

"No, you poor little thing ; I will not choke you ; the 
whole world can not stop because of me." Her room 
seemed lonelier than ever, lonelier even than D'Au- 
bant*s hut in the valley, where he was waiting for 
her that very day. D'Aubant's hut, she thought a mo- 
ment of that. Yes, she had promised him to come. 

Charlotte sprang up and called her maid. 
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"Celete, have the groom saddle my horse at once," 
and she began excitedly to dress. 

Ten minutes later she whipped out of the castle gates 
and clattered across the drawbridge. 

She sat her horse rigidly, looking neither to the right 
nor left, a woman of stone with steady arm and cold 
gray eye. Through the streets she flew, beneath the 
shadow of the church, past the straggling houses 
beyond the city, and far out into the open fields. 

"Yes, yes, why not ? To-day is mine ; it is only to 
say good by ; surely there can be no harm in that, and 
I promised him — " Her impatience heightened as the 
road raced by. Up and up, in long brave bounds, the 
black horse leaped. 

"This is my day, my day, my very own. To-morrow 
belongs to Russia, to-day is mine/' 

One all-devouring wish possessed her, one thought, 
one passion-mad desire — nothing else mattered in 
heaven or earth — or hell. After that — what? She 
shut her eyes, and neither cared nor feared. To see 
him, just to see him, to touch his hand, to look into his 
eyes, and feel for one delirious instant the pressure of 
his lips — she urged the black horse to a merciless speed. 

Her heart beat like the hammer of Thor, its very 
fury startled her, stopped her, bade her halt, turn back. 
As a charging horseman blinded by a cannon's flash, 
she threw back her head. The black horse reared and 
curvetted at his sudden reining up. His mouth bled 
from the cruel pulling on his bit. Charlotte found vent 
for her own excitement in calming the beast. 

'Tfes, I can go, I can tell him good by ; thank him 
for his kindness ; that will be all." The words dribbled 
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from her lips without a meaning ; she knew she trifled 
with her conscience and played with uncontrollable fire. 
Charlotte, whose feet were shod in frailty, forgot the 
saving prayer of womanhood, "Lead us not into temp- 
tation." She let the horse move gradually forward, 
bearing her onward, with eyes wide open, into the 
very crucible of temptation. 

"Just to tell him good by — ^and thank him; that is 
all," and she entered the dear familiar valley. 

D'Aubant ran down nearly to the road, and met her, 
buoyant with boyish spirits. 

"Come, Charlotte, hurry, I have a great fire already 
built," he plucked her from the horse, touched her 
cheek and started with her toward the hut. 

"Hurry, it will be great fun ; the big chair is in front 
of the fire, and I have made a little stool for you — ^the 
throne waits for the queen." He seized her hand im- 
petuously as a schoolboy with his first sweetheart, 
laughing and singing as he dragged her up the hill. 

And her throne shall he made of gold, of gold, 

And many a biasing gem; 

And my love shall wear on her sun-kissed hair 

A glittering diadem. 

He gave her no time to think, no time to protest, no 
time to hold back. 

"Why shouldn't I?" she asked defiantly of herself, 
"it is my last day, it is mine." 

"Come," he drew her on, and the woman's resolu- 
tion lost itself in his merry humor. 

Half-way up the hill she halted, out of breath. 

"Let go my hand ; I can not run this way." Charlotte 
gathered her skirts and ran beside him to the door. 
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There he picked her up and lifted her across the thres- 
hold. "Lest you stumble," he explained. She thought 
of Gulda and Michael. 

"Here is my palace; the queen comes now to her 
throne," he forced her into his big rough chair. 

"But where shall you sit?" She looked around her; 
the hut contained only a soldier's cot, a book or two, a 
clock, the violin, and that solitary chair. 

"You will not keep that big chair very long ; I have 
made this for you." He triumphantly produced a lit- 
tle stool which he placed in front of the chair. Qiar- 
lotte blushed, and took the place that was rightfully 
her own. 

Time passes lightly over happiness to make his mark 
on misery. Rushing as an eagle's flight an hour went 
by. Something drew her eyes to the clock. She 
sprang up flushed with intoxicating color. 

"I must go, I must go. I never intended to stay so 
long. I only came to thank you, and to — say good 
by." She forced the words out with a desperate em- 
phasis. 

"To — say — good — by?" he stared incredulously at 
her averted face, then caught her almost roughly and 
turned her eyes to his. 

"To say good by? What do you mean, Charlotte, 
what do you mean ?" 

"That I am going to Russia, with the tsar, to-mor- 
row morning." She spoke more steadily; the worst 
had been already told and nothing else mattered. 

"By the mercy of God, Charlotte, they shall not force 
you — " 

"No one forces me, Henri, I go freely — " 
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D'Aubant did not change countenance; he even 
smiled. 

"It is not true ; you can not do it." 

"Yes, Henri, it is my duty, I owe it to my people; 
think of—" 

D'Aubant stepped to the door and opened it. 

"You can not do it, Charlotte," he said almost sor- 
rowfully. "If you were strong enough to do that, you 
would be happier with your duty than with me. But 
you are not." His voice was as tenderly masterful as 
on that first dear day of woman's wakening. 

"If you think you can go, I shall not make it harder 
for you ; shall not hinder yoti, shall not even doubt you 
when you are gone." 

He stood above her with folded arms, looking down 
on the girl's storm-beaten bosom. She hung her 
head and sobbed, so very, very quietly. The man 
waited, waited, waited. Charlotte made no effort to 
go, though her way was clear, and her horse pawed 
the ground impatiently in the cold. 

Then D'Aubant flung himself to his knees beside 
her, laid his blond head on her breast, and looked up 
into her face. Her sensitive mouth quivered, the round 
young arms rested lifelessly about his neck — still she 
looked away, still she gazed sorrowfully through the 
open door. 

"You can not go, Charlotte." Her eyes glistened. 
D'Aubant's lips came closer, very close to hers; still 
he did not touch them. 

"Charlotte, you do not even want to kiss me, you — " 

The life blood bounded in her throat, her tightening 
arms drew his lips to hers* 
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"No, no, no, I do not care, I do not think, I do not 
feel, I do not suffer ; no, no, I could leave you without 
a thought." Mad with kisses she threw back her head 
and laughed. 

"No, Henri, no, I can not go— fool that I was to 
come near you again. What witchcraft is it that shapes 
my will to yours and makes me proud to be a fool? 
A proud little fool, happy little fool, blind queen of 
a paradise of fools 1" 

The girl swayed forward with every thong in soul 
and body snapped. D'Aubant felt the burden, the 
pathos and the tragedy of her surrender. He soothed 
her gently and whispered more in sadness than exulta- 
tion: 

"Charlotte, wife of my soul, we have nothing now, 
you and I, except each other — " 

"Yes, Henri, the end has come, I tried so hard ; may 
God forgive me. But I'm glad, glad, glad/* And she 
struggled no more. 

"Now listen to me, Henri, for I must go. I prom- 
ised the tsar I would return with him to-morrow 
morning. Mother of Mercy, Henri, how lightly you 
brush away my hopes of heaven. I have no fear of 
God or man, except this terror of losing you. You 
will take me far away. I give all, you give all; if 
that be forever, then I am content. Come to-night at 
eleven to the little gate. Knock, I will open — ^may the 
good God forgive us." 

The man stood motionless. 

"Charlotte, are you very suref* 

"I have wished it, always," the slender figure tot- 
tered. "You will not despise me. Henri, for an evil 
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woman, you will not tire of me? You wilKnot tire of 
me?" she repeated wistfully, the supremest fear of 
womanhood trembling in her voice. He raised his 
hand to heaven. 

"Do not swear, oaths are too cheap. I believe. Dear 
God, how firmly I must believe 1 Only love me, Henri 
— love me, forever." 

Charlotte ran from the room without glancing back- 
ward. He followed her down the hill and placed her 
on the horse again. 

"To-night at eleven," she could not look him in the 
face as she said it. 

She whirled her horse, spinning him round as if he 
were on a pivot, and bounded forward so recklessly 
that D'Aubant called, "Charlotte, Charlotte!" She 
turned her head, laughed, cut the black with her whip, 
and dashed on. 

Right in the teeth of the chill November wind she 
rode. The headlong currents of her blood set nerves 
and brain aglow. She flung aside every barrier of 
convention, and like a prisoner peering through the 
bars, drank eagerly the dim long reaches of freedom, 
yea of license, that lay ahead. 

She flew down the winding road, balancing and 
swaying in the saddle as a bird that wings its flight 
upon the storm. There was danger, delicious, exhil- 
arating danger, in the mad untrammeled life she pic- 
tured. What a stake she played, and how dizzily she 
played it! 

"No, no, I will not think of that again ; it is settled 
now." 

Like the bird she closed her eyes and spread her 
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pinions to the wind, drunk with the uttermost delirium 
of space and rushing motion. 

She tossed back her hair and laughed, laughed at 
everything she had held so holy, laughed at yester- 
day, laughed at to-morrow. Why had she fought so 
long when surrender is such an easy thing, and closes 
the door on penitence ? 

She clattered down the tortuous hill, through the 
town, across the drawbridge, and tossed the reins to 
her waiting groom. There she stopped and patted the 
horse's neck. 

"Brave Karl, brave Karl; I shall never ride you 
again." Then she ran up the broad stair into the con- 
fusion of her own apartments. 

Charlotte's bed lay strewn with odds and ends to be 
put into the chests. Gulda and Celete were busy with 
the packing. 

The girl smiled at the bed. "It is no matter; let 
them clear it or leave it; I shall never sleep there 
again." 

Never again could she come into the house of her 
fathers when once the garden gate had let her pass 
beyond it into another life. And Charlotte knew that 
the little gates that open so easily from within have 
no latches on the farther side. 

"Eleven, to-night," the wise g^y woman laughed 
softly at those foolish ones preparing her luggage for 
a journey she would never take. 

Then Gulda came into the room bearing a baby in 
her arms, Gretchen's boy. The child clung to her, be- 
wildered by his strange surroundings. Gulda brought 
him to Charlotte. 
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"Gretchen came for the laces, and, she thought — " 

Charlotte held up her hands and begged for the 
child. 

"Yes, it is the dear little fellow that I put to sleep 
the day you were married. Do let me have him, Gulba, 
all to myself. I shall be very careful." The boy 
kicked his chubby legs and crowed, while Gulda laid 
him tenderly in the other woman's lap. 

Charlotte's face beamed with motherly delight, and 
Gretchen smiled as she watched her baby through the 
door. 

The guilty heart of Charlotte feared that Gulda 
might guess what was passing in it. With a stealthy 
apprehension she slipped with the baby away to her sit- 
ting-room and made a pallet for him on the floor. She 
played with him and petted him and teased him; he 
tangled his fat little fingers in her hair, and laughed 
aloud, this tiny morsel of glee. 

She glanced over her shoulder. No one saw her. 
She crushed him to her breast as though he were her 
very own, kissed him and kissed him until he 
struggled for breath. The baby put both hands against 
her cheek and shoved himself away. 

She hushed her laughing and looked at the little 
thing as if his eyes accused her of her crime. She 
dimly wondered if this child could understand what 
it was she meant to do. 

And then, suddenly, she thought of another child — 
a dream-child that had slept upon her own breast. The 
girl's bosom ceased its trembling, grew still as the 
frozen ocean, her face so pinched with misery that the 
frightened boy began to cry. She petted him mechan- 
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ically; fie looked up into her face and screamed the 
louder at this strange woman with the wide round eyes 
that scared him. Gulda came running. 

"You may take him away." Charlotte looked neither 
at her nor at the child. 

"I am sorry he worried you/' but Charlotte did not 
listen ; so Gulda went away and hushed the boy. 

For a long time Charlotte did not stir. Her head 
drooped slowly forward until it rested against the win- 
dow sill. 

"He is afraid of me — afraid of me." 

Yonder was the little gate; D'Aubant would knock 
there at eleven. What lay beyond the gate? Many 
women had passed beyond it; how had they fared? 
God only knew, for none came back to tell. She stared 
through it all, straight into the future. For hours and 
hours it seemed she stared at the gate, in the midst of 
its ashen blur. Gulda in the next room pacified the 
child. 

Charlotte listened, and she knew that she could 
never go beyond the gate. Why ? A babe had cried, 
and lo I again her House of Dreams had tumbled into 
chaos. 

There was the gate, freely open; it would be very 
easy to pass out, and none would hinder her. She 
drew back from it, farther into the room as if it were 
some cunning whirlpool that might drag her down to 
death. And the face in the pool was D'Aubant's. 

"Have I no strength, no resolution," she asked her- 
self very slowly, "no virtue, no — " and the crouching 
woman shook her head. "Dear God, none — " 

Then she clenched her hands, stumbled erect and 
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grasped at a chair, tottering as if she were an old, old 
woman. 

"Yes, yes," she ran in and looked at the dock. 
There would be many hours yet before eleven. 

"Celete, send Wilhelm instantly to fetch the tsar, 
here, to this room." Charlotte shoved the girl out of 
the door. 

Then she bent above the child which Gulda had 
quieted to sleep, and kissed his baby lips. A great tear 
dropped on his hand. 

"Here, Gulda," she said, taking oflf a ring. "Give 
this to Gretchen for the boy to remember me. I shall 
never forget him." Gulda took it and wondered. "Go 
now, Gulda, take the child ; I must be alone." 

There she waited in one position, with hands clasped 
about her knees, stolidly gazing at nothing — ^a woman 
that merely breathed. It might have been a quarter 
of an hour, it might have been an age before the door 
opened. 

The tsar entered, and touched her arm almost be- 
fore she saw him; it startled her, she had quite for- 
gotten that Peter lived. 

"My Lord Tsar ; yes, oh, yes, I did send for you ; it 
is very good of you to come." 

Peter towered high above her; the girl's head did 
not nearly reach his shoulder. She had never before 
noticed how very big and strong was this man Peter. 

"You desired to speak to me?" 

"Yes, father. Will you htunor a sudden whim of 
mine ?" He smiled and nodded. 

"Then do not wait until to-morrow to take me away. 
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Let US go to-day, at once, instantly, now — I can not 
spend another hour in this room." 

"Why ? What has happened ?" 

"Nothing, except I am very wretched here." 

"There, there, little hand, when would it please you 
to leave?" 

"Immediately, oh, let us go ; I am ready now — " 

"But — " Peter began a mild protest. 

"Oh, if you could only know what this means to 
me — what it means to you, you would not delay a 
single instant." 

The gfirl's excitement, her earnestness, the hunted 
look in her great gray eyes, startled the tsar. 

"Can you be ready in an hour?" 

"Yes, I am ready now ; to-morrow — who knows ?" 

"Then I will inform the duke immediately." 

Charlotte caught him by the sleeve. 

"I implore you, say nothing until the last moment — " 

Peter looked at her strangely. 

"My carriage shall be made ready at once." 
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THE WORK OF LARION KLIKOFF 

CHARLOTTE had spent three wretched weeks at 
St. Petersburg in the ugly wooden palace of 
the crown prince. Fetes and fireworks and pageants 
arranged in her honor by the restless tsar only served 
to rouse a momentary excitement, which left her lone- 
lier when the nights came on. 

The coarse buffoonery of the court filled her with 
disgust, and these cringing people made her loathe 
alike the slaves and masters. 

In the midst of the most gorgeous spectacles glee- 
fully superintended by Peter, the woman's thoughts 
strayed forever backward to him who had knocked 
in vain at the garden gate. She looked back longingly 
to the sin of which she had been guilty in her heart, 
and from whose maddening temptations she had fled. 

Gulda and Louisa had followed her. Stanch old 
Doctor Hartmann lived very near, and came often to 
the palace. These made up her narrow world, for 
Alexis did not trouble her. 

On this glittering December afternoon she waited 
beside her window while Louisa ran to get her furs. 

Nothing could be more dismal than the steady drib- 
bling snow on this huddle of palaces and hovels 
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crowded together in the mud. An unfinished city it 
was, full of abandoned houses, falling to pieces before 
their roofs were on; huge piles of brick and lumber 
everywhere, surrounded by shivering workmen dragged 
here to labor, but who were forever seeking a chance 
to run away. More than two hundred thousand me- 
chanics had already perished in Peter's effort to found 
a city in the slimy marshes of the Neva. 

Charlotte stared from the window of a very com- 
fortable sitting-room, furnished in the German fash- 
ion. For this delicate attention Larion Klikoff claimed 
the credit. 

It was a pretty room, yet in it she always felt the 
queer uneasiness of being spied upon. It kept her al- 
ways looking over her shoulder in apprehension. At 
this moment there was no one near her, yet she glanced 
nervously at the hangings, behind the furniture, and 
particularly toward the stained glass doors of a closet 
in the comer, as if she expected some one to step sud- 
dently out of it. 

Charlotte did not know it, but this closet opened into 
a private passage formerly used by her husband. Now 
Prince Klikoff frequently took advantage of it to see 
what she was doing. 

"Learn a woman's secret, and you have her at your 
mercy." So Larion believed, and he lived up to it. 

Charlotte kept looking at this closet. Then she heard 
a shuffling noise behind her, and turned in her chair. 

"Why are you watching me, Anna?" she spoke 
angrily to a distorted dwarf who crawled out from 
under a table — b, silly creature with abnormally large 
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head, short crooked legs, and white eyes that rolled 
restlessly all the time. 

Charlotte, instantly ashamed, checked her temper 
and spoke more gently to the girl. 

"Anna, run and tell Paul to hurry with my sledge ; 
I am waiting." 

The dwarf waddled through the door, passing 
Louisa and stopping to grin at her long fur robe. 
Louisa gave her a wide berth, and Charlotte involun- 
tarily gulped a breath of freer air when the thing was 
gone. 

"I wonder if I abhor that girl so much, simply be- 
cause Prince Klikoff presented her?" 

Louisa and Charlotte were standing close together 
when Anna came running back, swaying from side to 
side, touching the floor with her fingers after the man- 
ner of an ape. 

"Sledge coming," she grinned. "Mistress going 
out?" Charlotte nodded, and followed Louisa from 
the room. 

"How that creature worries me!" she confessed as 
they tucked their robes about them and were slipping 
over the slushy snow. "Poor daft thing I I hate to 
send her away, but she makes my flesh creep." 

"She's not daft," Louisa promptly denied. "She 
has more sense than you think — watches you like a 
hawk. I dream at night that she is peering at me 
from every dark comer. Ugh 1" 

Charlotte said nothing. She rested dreamily on the 
cushion of furs, looking with vacant eyes at the fa- 
miliar line of houses, for Paul, the driver, chose the 
same route every afternoon. They turned a comer. 
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Charlotte clutched Louisa's arm and stood almost up- 
right in the sledge, peering into a doorway. Quickly 
as she turned her face away she felt it flood with crim- 
son exultation. 

He had followed her, he had come to her, and it 
brought a defiant gladness to the woman, a glowing 
rush of hot red life again. For there was D'Aubant, 
D'Aubant silently watching her. 
- She had gone many rods before she recalled that 
Doctor Hartmann stood beside him. Then she remem- 
bered that they had been great friends in Wolfenbiittel. 

"What is it, Charlotte?" Louisa asked. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing, I am very tired; let us go 
home." The woman lapsed into complete silence that 
was still unbroken when she reached her room and sat 
down without taking off her furs. Louisa could get 
no civil answer from her, so she went away and left 
Charlotte to herself. A sight of D'Aubant had raised 
the same old, unconquerable rebellion in her soul. 

"No, no, my God, I dare not see him; I dare not 
play with fire again." 

****♦♦♦ 

Late that night three men sat beside Doctor Hart- 
man's fire, the doctor, his gaunt and grizzled brother, 
the sea-captain, with hands like a farrier's rasp and the 
heart of a woman: the third man was the Chevalier 
d'Aubant. 

D'Aubant had been four days in St. Petersburg. 
Doctor Hartmann gave him shelter and news of Char- 
lotte. 

As usual, old Friedrich was talking. D'Aubant had 
more to think of than he had to talk about. And be- 
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sides, the plans in his mind had best not be put into 
words. So he puffed his pipe and paid little attention 
until the talk came round, as it always did, to a certain 
subject. 

"And I had not seen her since she was a baby girl," 
old Friedrich went on, "then I saw her once when I 
went home — ^you remember, Gottfried, she ran away 
from the castle and came to you, begging that you cure 
her dog." The doctor smiled and nodded; he had 
many such things to remember in the girl. 

"But I knew her the moment she set foot on the 
Lapwing. Ach Gott, what an eye she has — " D'Au- 
bant listened as the old man retold the story of how 
Qiarlotte and a single maid-servant had come aboard 
the Lapwing at Stettin in company with the tsar, how 
Peter insisted upon acting as pilot, and Charlotte sat 
with him at the wheel. 

"But, Ach Gott, the girl pines for Germany, Gott- 
fried ; this Russia is no land for our princess — ^" 

A knock at the street door and a call for Doctor 
Hartmann interrupted him. The doctor returned to 
the room opening a packet that bore his name. He 
looked at the inclosure, then glanced with a puzzled 
air to D'Aubant who smoked on placidly. 

"This is for you. Monsieur," and he handed him the 
letter ; both men saw that it was addressed to the Chev- 
alier d'Aubant, and in Charlotte's hand. 

D'Aubant hurriedly broke the seals and a paper 
fluttered to the floor. Doctor Hartmann picked it up ; 
it bore the imperial seal. He said nothing; he only 
wondered, and Friedrich went on talking. D'Aubant 
read the note once, twice — ■ 
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"You have done wrong to follow me. I love you 
and shall always love you, but that is the best of rea- 
sons why I should never see you again. For the sake 
of mercy do not come near me. Leave Russia, I beg 
you, I implore you not to tempt me further. 

Good by, eternally.'* 

And then he vaguely read the other paper, a pass- 
port and imperial order commanding the Chevalier 
Henri d'Aubant to leave Russia within twenty-four 
hours ; signed, Peter. 

"This is Peter's hand and personal seal, and writ- 
ten this very night.'* 

He folded Charlotte's letter and his edict of banish- 
ment together, put them in his pocket, and went on 
smoking. 

For three days after she despatched her note to 
D'Aubant Charlotte did not ride abroad, and heard 
nothing of whether he had gone or not. On the third 
afternoon Louisa returned, red-cheeked from her ride, 
and came straight to Charlotte. She looked carefully 
about to be sure that Anna was not hidden behind the 
curtains. 

"Charlotte, I have just seen Monsieur d'Aubant ; he 
stopped the sledge and talked with me." 

"What, is he not gone?" 

"No, he desires to see you.** 

"I can not see him." 

"He is seeking a commission in the army," persisted 
Louisa. Charlotte smiled at D'Aubant's subterfuge, 
while Louisa went on earnestly : 
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"We are so much indebted to Monsieur d'Aubant 
that I thought—" 

Charlotte faced her squarely. 

"No, I will not see him, neither will I intercede for 
him with the tsar. I forbid you to mention his name 
or bring me messages." And she moved quickly 
from the room to avoid further discussion. Louisa 
watched her disappearing figure. 

"He told me she would not receive him ; she is very 
ungrateful," Louisa mumbled to herself, then tossed 
her head with German stubbornness. 

"But she shall see him nevertheless." 

The following afternoon Louisa rode again with 
Gulda in the sledge ; D'Aubant stopped her at the same 
place. They had a short conversation. Paul, the 
driver, listened with keen ears and stolid face. 

"To-night at eight, yes, I will come," D'Aubant very 
eagerly accepted Louisa's suggestion, lifting his hat 
as the sledge drove on. 

"I wonder why he is so anxious not to be seen," 
mused Louisa. "I must send the servants away." 

No sooner had Paul, the driver, put up his sledge 
than he ran straight to Larion Klikoff with his news — 
and got a full rouble to spend at the wine-shop. 

Long before eight o'clock Louisa had dispersed the 
Russian servants so they might by no chance see the 
Chevalier d'Aubant. 

Anna, the meddlesome dwarf, was the last to leave. 
She started off gleefully for an evening's holiday, but 
like Paul, she went first to her old master, Larion, with 
the daily flood of tattle. Anna's story, coupled with 
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what Paul had already told, roused all the jealousy of 
the red Russian's soul. 

"Go back to your room," he ordered, "and wait for 
me there." 

Prince Klikoff knew the relations between Charlotte 
and D'Aubant. Kuno and the Swedish resident had 
given him all the facts, and he suspected more. He 
knew now of their flight from Thorn, and their simul- 
taneous reappearance in Wolfenbuttel. But he did 
not believe that any lover, even this indefatigable 
Frenchman, would dare follow a tsarevna of Russia 
to the capital of the tsars. 

Before making up his mind what he should do, he 
set about verifying this servants' gossip with his own 
eyes. It at least presented an excellent chance of get- 
ting Charlotte into his power, or placing her under 
obligations to him. 

By seven o'clock Larion was already groping his 
way through the passage that Alexis had found so 
convenient. Long before D'Aubant came, his ruddy 
beard pressed close against the glass in the closet door, 
and he watched Charlotte sitting with Louisa. 

Louisa talked aimlessly, seeming all the while to lis- 
ten toward the hall. The other woman gazed straight 
before her. There was no light of anticipation in her 
eyes, no smile of pleasure on her lips, no impatient 
tremor of her bosom. 

"Ah, but these German womfen are cold, cold," 
thought Larion. Charlotte did not utter a single sylla- 
ble while he watched her. 

It came nearly to eight and Louisa grew more rest- 
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ive. Twice she thrust her head into the hall and lis- 
tened. Then she heard a step and slipped quietly from 
the room. Charlotte glanced about her as if she felt 
the loneliness. So keenly and suspiciously she looked 
at the closet that Larion drew back farther from the 
glass. 

Another instant, and she forgot her intangible fears, 
for Louisa returned, looked cautiously into the room 
and then beckoned. D'Aubant emerged from the dark- 
ness, and Louisa closed the door. Charlotte heard the 
fall of a heavier foot and knew his tread. Like a 
trapped animal she sprang to her feet. The gray eyes 
snapped, her cheeks glowed with surging color, the 
bosom that had been so tranquil, heaved and bounded 
as storm-lashed billows on the Skager-Rack. The man 
in the closet marveled ; this German glacier had turned 
to fire before his eyes. 

"I fetched Monsieur d'Aubant to plead his own 
cause," Louisa spoke quickly and withdrew. Charlotte 
clutched the back of a chair and faced him. 

"Oh, Henri, Henri, have you no pity on me ; do you 
not see that I struggle like a rat in a trap ?" 

The man started forward. She put out both her 
hands to ward him off. 

"No, no, do not touch me ; I beg you, oh, I beg you." 
D'Aubant folded his outstretched arms. 

"It is said in Wolfenbiittel that you were carried 
away by force. I followed you. And then, I could not 
help it." He stated it simply as if he had said all. The 
woman's eyes dropped; she could not condemn him 
when he talked like that. 

"Henri, I came here freely ; it is my duty, and there- 
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in lies my peace. Now, you must be as strong. Obey 
the tsar's order, and mine. Leave Russia — " Her 
tones fell and faltered until they died away in the 
pleading of utter darkness. 

"With you, yes; without you, no," he staggered 
blindly forward as a man in a whirlwind, and caught 
her hand. 

"May God help me !" Charlotte sank again into her 
chair and D'Aubant knelt beside her. 

"Make ready, Charlotte, I know the roads, I know 
the frontier. In America we can — " 

Larion's fierce black eyes vanished from behind the 
panes. He slunk like an angry cat through the pas- 
sage and rushed to Anna's room. 

"Come," hie jerked the dwarf roughly into the hall. 
"Here, fool, this way." Half-pushing her ahead of 
him, half- following, he urged her toward a room just 
beyond the one in which he had left Charlotte with 
D*Aubant. At the door he stopped, and whispered : 

"Go in laughing and holding my hand, as if you 
dragged me in for a jest." 

In this room Louisa had stationed Gulda to watch. 
Before the girl could protest or cry out Larion had 
thrust her aside and shoved the grinning Anna into 
the room where Charlotte was. 

They entered so abruptly that they both saw D'Au- 
bant spring to his feet, and the dwarf rejoiced to spoil 
for another woman that dear delight which she could 
never know. 

Larion came in behind her with a broad smile on 
his face, as if the dwarf's antics amused him. Then 
he stopped, feigning surprise and embarrassment. 
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"Your Highness, I crave your pardon; I came on 
an errand for your husband, and had no thought to 
find you here. Anna, you should have announced 
me — " Anna cowered under his denunciation, and 
chuckled. 

Charlotte did not speak. Larion turned to D'Aubant 
with profuse politeness as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world to find him alone with the tsarevna. 

"Ah, Monsieur d'Aubant, it has been months since I 
have had this pleasure. We did not meet at Wolfen- 
buttel — ^nor at Thorn.'* D'Aubant writhed. 

The thing happened so quickly that the best he could 
do was to bow stiffly, and touch the hand that 
Larion offered ; he could not hide his utter consterna- 
tion. 

Charlotte sat dumb and still, then the volcano 
flamed. 

"How dare you. Prince Klikoff, how dare you enter 
my apartments unannounced?*' 

"I crave your pardon, gracious Lady, but I had no 
idea you were in this room. Anna fetched me here; 
I thought she would properly announce my presence 
whilst I awaited your pleasure. I came with a mes- 
sage from your husband." Larion's easy tones con- 
trived to throw a fearful emphasis into the words, 
"your husband." 

Charlotte looked down into her lap ; D'Aubant shuf- 
fled from one foot to the other. Larion smiled blandly, 
he had won her secret ; other victories would come. 

With the utmost delicacy Larion delivered a mes- 
sage from the prince, apologized, and withdrew. 
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D'Aubant, too, had been thinking very fast. He 
knew now that he must act, act with promptness and 
discretion. 

Prince KlikoflF was leaving; he heard him striding 
through the hall. There seemed but one thing to be 
done — overtake him. 

What he should say or do, D'Aubant did not know, 
except that he must silence the man. 

He scarcely paused. He bent over Charlotte as a 
tender husband might, then ran toward the street. 
The tall Russian moved on ahead through the dark- 
ness. 

"Henri," Charlotte called after him in a smothered 
voice. He did not turn; he did not hear. Then she 
sat there, cold and tearless in her chair, clasping her 
impotent hands, fearing, listening. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, a half-hour, an hour 
went by. Nine, ten, eleven o'clock came. 

She heard Louisa's explanations without a word of 
censure. She did not blame D'Aubant that he had 
come to her, neither did she upbraid Gulda for her 
carelessness. The calamity had fallen, and recrimina- 
tions would not mend it. 

The stroke of eleven had scarcely died away when 
she heard a brisk step in the hall. Gulda, still pale and 
scared, bent down beside her chair. 

"It is Doctor Hartmann," the girl whispered. 

"Let him come." 

"My dear, I have a letter for you," and the kind old 
doctor laid it in her lap. Then he beckoned Louisa 
and Gulda from the room, leaving Charlotte quite 
alone. 
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She tore it open with hasty misgivings. Like a gal- 
loping horse she rushed through it, then began again, 
finished, and laid the letter down. 

"May God forgive me the sorrow I have caused. 
I overtook Prince Klikoff in the street It does not 
matter what passed between us ; he gave me his word 
as a soldier and a gentleman that he would keep si- 
lence. But upon condition that I leave Russia, and 
make no attempt to see you again. 

"He speaks fairly, and acts only in the interest of 
his master. I am forced to consent. I believe this is 
as you wish, and is the only way, but one, to secure 
your safety. 

"I have talked freely with Doctor Hartmann, told 
him everything. He advises me to go, but, dear God, 
it is hard. 

"To-morrow at daylight I begin my journey to the 
remotest comer of the earth. When you think of me, 
imagine the rough log-hut I have so often described 
as our home of happiness. It stands at the edge of a 
great forest with two huge oak trees to shade its door. 
The governor of Louisiana is well disposed toward 
me. There I may be alone with my memories. I shall 
not write you again. Nothing can reach you through 
the Russian post without being opened. 

"God love you and bless you. 

"Henri.'' 

And Charlotte knew that this was the very end. 
She drew a locket from its concealment in her bos- 
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om, touched it with a kiss, and thrust the letter in 
beside it. She leaned forward with elbows on her 
knees and closed her misty eyes. 

Then she roused herself and walked into the room 
where Doctor Hartmann waited. Without a word 
she threw both her arms around his neck, and kissed 
him on the lips. For Doctor Hartmann knew. 

Through the morning mists, seven horsemen crossed 
the Greater Neva. Gaining the river's southern bank, 
the one man that seemed to be under guard hesitated 
as if he would look again upon the city. Then he 
firmly shook his head. 

Without even a glance behind him, the Chevalier 
d'Aubant, with his guard of six, began his long ride 
to the frontier. 



O 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THROUGH THE TOMB 

D'AUBANT was gone, passed into nothingness 
as completely as a life that leaves not even the 
reminder of a grave behind it. How many days or 
weeks or months went by, Charlotte knew nothing of, 
nor cared. 

One night about ten o'clock Doctor Hartmann and 
his sea-dog brother sat beside the doctor's fire enjoying 
their farewell smoke together. Friedrich sailed now 
on his own vessel, Der Grosse Hersog, She rocked 
idly on the Neva with everything in readiness to weigh 
anchor at the dawn. This would be his last night in 
^St. Petersburg, and, like true German brothers, they 
wrangled affectionately over their good by. 

"I tell you, Gottfried," the gruff old captain spoke, 
"it chokes me right here in the gullet to see our prin- 
cess badly treated, Russia or no Russia, prince or no 
prince. With such a wife — flaunting a shameless crea- 
ture in her face. Pray to God I had her aboard Der 
Grosse Hersog, I'd show these Russian pigs how to 
honor a good woman." 

His brother smoked on. The captain exploded 
again as if he had been contradicted. 

370 
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"Yes, I grant you tHe KlikofF is a handsome wench 
enough, but bold and brazen as a she-thing from hell." 

The doctor had drawn this volley from his brother 
by repeating a piece of gossip. All the world knew 
that the shifty Barbara had transferred her energies 
from Peter to the captivation of his son, and had suc- 
ceeded triumphantly. And now the Russian world 
stood aghast at a heretic wife refusing to receive the 
other woman beneath her husband's roof. 

"Ach Gott, I glory in the girl. I tell you, Gottfried, 
on the voyage from Stettin she talked with me many 
fine days — ^talked with the sailors too, as if every one 
were a nobleman." The old fellow puffed furiously. 

"Yet," the doctor observed, "I fear this may bring 
her into great trouble. The tsar is absent in Finland 
and there is nothing to check Alexis." 

"Aye, the tsar loves our princess; any one with 
half an eye can see that. He told me so out of his 
own mouth." 

"Alexis keeps drunk for days and days together," 
the doctor continued, "and I fear he may do her 
some great harm. If it were not for her I should be 
almost minded to sail with you to-morrow." 

Down the dark slippery street a yellow-haired girl 
came speeding like a demented thing to the doctor's 
door. It was Gulda. Now she belabored the thick 
boards frantically. 

"Oh, Doctor, come quick, quick." 

Both men stumbled to the door, old Friedrich peer- 
ing over his brother's shoulder. 

"What is it, Gulda ?" the doctor tried to quiet her so 
that he could understand. 
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"Oh come, come, do not wait ; my lady is killed, the 
prince struck her ; she is bleeding to death/* 

Gulda tugged at his hand. 

Doctor Hartmann's face blanched, and he rushed 
back for his instruments. 

"What did you say happened, my poor girl?" in- 
quired the slow-minded Friedrich in a low German 
dialect, which instantly reassured her. 

"The Princess Charlotte — ^her husband struck her." 

"Not our princess?" the old man interrupted, "das 
kleine Mddchen, Charlotte?" 

"Yes, Charlotte, our Charlotte; he struck her with 
a bronze image ; the blood spurted ;" and Gulda scur- 
ried off ahead of Doctor Hartmann, leaving the dazed 
captain standing on the step. His lips twitched nerv- 
ously and his tough fingers reached out for something 
to throttle. 

Doctor Hartmann ran on behind Gulda to the palace, 
through the halls, passed the frightened servants, until 
he came to where Charlotte lay stretched on the 
floor. Louisa knelt beside her with a basin of water, 
endeavoring to stanch the blood from, a wound in the 
temple. A wide puddle gathered about the girl and 
streams of reddish water flowed away. Half a doz«i 
frightened women looked at each other, not one offer- 
ing the slightest aid. 

A wrathful fire burned in the mild eyes of Doctor 
Hartmann when he dropped on his knees. The 
wound was wide and deep. She did not breathe, was 
utterly unconscious. He worked for some time try- 
ing to close the cut. In pressing back the girl's .hair 
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he revealed another gash from which a new stream 
spurted. 

Before this he had not trusted himself to speak. 
Now he asked : 

"How did this happen?'* 

"Her husband struck her — ^with that." Louisa 
pointed at a bronze Psyche about ten inches high that 
lay on the floor near her shoulder. Doctor Hartmann 
tried the weight of it, and shook his head. 

"God's curses on the coward," Louisa burst out, 
"God's curses on him." The Russian women turned 
ashen with terror. Two of them slipped away. 

"Peace, peace, my Lady." Doctor Hartmann raised 
his silencing hand. "It must have been an accident. 
Our poor dear prince — " 

Louisa glanced at him once. Then she bounded 
to her feet like a rod of steel released. 

"And you, you, a German, apologize for him — " 

The benign old head lifted itself from the stricken 
woman's breast. 

"Peace, peace, my Lady." He held his finger to 
Charlotte's temple. The blood had ceased. He looked 
into the pallid face, then laid it back upon the pillow, 
and smoothed her hair. The doctor rose. 

"Dear God, it is done. In the presence of death — " 

"No, no!" Louisa screamed, catching him by the 
sleeve. "Oh, Doctor, Doctor, she is not — " 

"Dead, yes, my Lady." He bowed in awful rever- 
ence, folding his hands as if they were useless now, 
and stood there looking down on the girl. Gulda 
choked and sobbed. Louisa did not open her lips again. 
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The kneeling Gulda gazed into the doctor's face 
piteously dumb. 

"May God blast his cowardly arm!" Louisa's ve- 
hement voice rang out like a bugle. Gulda sank into 
a low weeping. The Russian women stirred. 

"Hush, hush, my child, do not speak evil of the dear 
prince — " 

"God's curse upon him, and upon you — ." Louisa 
shot a glance of hatred at the doctor and drew her 
skirts away from his contamination. The old man 
only smiled. 

"Clear the room," he commanded briefly, "we must 
prepare her for burial." He stopped the Russian 
women at the door. "Mind you, not a single word, for 
sake of our dear prince. Go." 

The abject creatures tottered out, and fled. 

"Come, my Lady, help me bear her to another room. 
Which is the most secure from observation?" 

"Mine," Louisa answered with chill contempt. 

"Then lead me to it." He followed the two women 
through several intervening rooms and laid Charlotte 
on Louisa's bed. Then he locked the door. 

"My Lady, Gulda, can we be overheard or seen?" 
Louisa shook her head. 

"Now do not cry out, or make the slightest alarm." 
He grasped Gulda firmly by the shoulder. "She is not 
dead — ^hush, Gulda — she will not die. Come, quickly 
now." His active movements stifled their surprise. 
"Come now, help me." For half an hour they worked 
with the injured girl, Louisa watching eagerly for the 
first flutter of returning life. The doctor's calm old 
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face waited with such infinite patience and power that 
even Gulda gathered some of his steady-hearted cour- 
age. 

A faint tap-tap-tap on the door startled them. 

"Who's there?" Louisa asked sharply, without tak- 
ing her eyes from Charlotte. The voice of a Russian 
woman answered. 

"Let no one enter." Doctor Hartmann whispered. 
Louisa went over to the door. 

"You can not come in," she called through the panel. 

"But here is a gentleman from the prince." 

"If it were your precious prince himself he could 
not enter." Doctor Hartmann heard the colloquy ; he 
seemed to be considering something. Immediately 
there came a heavier step, and a louder knock on the 
door. 

The doctor studied Charlotte's face intently, put his 
hand again upon her heart and brow. She lay per- 
fectly still, lips colorless, eyes shut, no breath, no sign 
of life. He beckoned Louisa to him and whispered 
with her. 

Then she went back to the door ; the knocking con- 
tinued. Louisa watched Doctor Hartmann while she 
parleyed through the door. He tucked a fresh sheet 
close about Charlotte's chin, and folded her hands 
across her breast. There she lay, cold, pallid, dead. 
He nodded to Louisa. 

"Now you may let him in." 

She opened the door, and Lubomirska, the Pole, 
pushed himself forward. 

"Ah, it is you, my dear Lady," he began, with a 
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smirking cx)nciliatiof). "Our gracious prince has sent 
me to inquire of the distressing accident to his wife — " 
Louisa glanced at Doctor Hartmann. 

"Let the count enter." 

The white-haired man stood there beside the bed, 
his hands clasped behind him, gazing down at Char- 
lotte. The Pole could hear him say, as if talking to 
himself, "Ah, is she not beautiful, very beautiful in 
death; so pure, so spotless — " 

"Dead!" Lubomirska exclaimed in terror. 

"Yes," replied the doctor very gently, drawing him 
toward the bed. "May God be merciful to our dear 
prince in his sorrow." Louisa glared at him, dimly 
puzzled, but beginning to comprehend. The doctor 
laid his hand on Charlotte's brow, and beckoned Lu- 
bomirska to feel how smooth it was. "Ah, she is very 
beautiful." 

The superstitious Pole would not have touched this 
murdered woman for a castle in paradise. He jerked 
back, stammered out something about the prince being 
compelled to leave for the army, backed out of the room 
and ran. 

"We shall not be troubled again by the young beast, 
or his friends," growled Doctor Hartmann. 

Another half-hour elapsed. Charlotte did not stir. 

"We must wait, my dear." The old physician put 
his arm kindly about Louisa. 

Then they heard again the tramp of feet, hurried 
and heavy, sounding through the outer rooms. 

There were three men. 

"Doctor Hartmann, Doctor Hartmann," called out 
Lubomirska — he did not even touch the door. 
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The doctor stepped outside. 

"Doctor," Lubomirska spoke hastily and excitedly, 
"the prince is called to camp. He has gone. He sends 
you this." He slipped something into the doctor's 
hand, a bag, and the doctor knew that it was gold. 

"The prince charges you to prepare the body for 
burial with your own hand. Let no one see it. If 
there be marks on it, you will conceal them." 

"I understand ; the prince is very good." 

"Every servant in this house is charged to obey you 
implicitly, and to forget. Put the body in a close 
coffin. It will lie under guard at the cathedral for 
three days. Demidoff will look after that when you 
are done." 

"It shall be as the prince commands." 

The Pole hurried off, his next business being to 
gather the servants who knew of this accident and 
send them to a remote province. 

Doctor Hartmann returned to Charlotte, his face 
quiet and thoughtful. 

"And when I have, done all that, my life will not be 
worth a copeck." He knew the ways of Russia. 

Up to this moment the old man's sole desire had 
been the restoration of Charlotte under his own min- 
istrations. Now another idea began to broaden in 
his mind, suggested by what D'Aubant had told him 
of their escape from Thorn. What had once been done 
could be done again. His brother Friedrich's ship was 
ready to sail. He sat down to think it out. 

"Here is a present from the dear prince." Doctor 
Hartmann tossed the bag of money at, Louisa's feet. 
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Then he sat for a long while with his finger on Char- 
lotte's pulse, thinking. 

The old man seemed to wake, to grow young and 
strong ; his breast heaved, his eyes sparkled. He called 
Louisa to him and talked earnestly with her. 

"We must do something; the beast will surely kill 
her; and should he ever become tsar, God pity our 
Charlotte." Perhaps it was the courage of ignorance, 
but Louisa did not hesitate. 

"Then I must go out for a few moments," the doc- 
tor said ; "are you afraid to be left with her alone ?" 
He had only to look at Louisa's face to see that there 
was no fear in her. 

"Very well; if she wakes keep her perfectly still." 
The doctor went out and Louisa locked the door be- 
hind him. 

Demidoff and his men were already on guard about 
the house. They parted at the door without a question 
to let the doctor pass. 

"Any orders?" inquired the burly DemidoflF. 

"There is nothing to do — ^yet," and the white-haired 
man hurried on. 

Doctor Hartmann met his brother in the street, and 
beckoned him to follow. As they walked the doctor 
told him briefly what had happened, and what he 
meant to do. 

"Ach, Gott, it would be a great thing to take her 
away." Old Friedrich nodded a vigorous approval. 

"Then come with me; I go to Doctor Seebold's; I 
must get him to help." The two men pushed on rap- 
idly to the house of Doctor Seebold, a German physi- 
cian who was in charge of the hospital. 
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With the freemasonry of a common race and creed, 
Doctor Hartmann frankly told his compatriot what he 
wanted. 

"Yes," Doctor Seebold agreed, "I can get you one." 

"Let it be a woman, young if possible ; take it to my 
house ; Friedrich here will assist you ; he knows what 
I want." 

The two German physicians separated at Doctor See- 
bold's door. Doctor Seebold pulled his hat over his 
eyes and started with Friedrich toward the hospital. 
Doctor Hartmann returned immediately to Charlotte. 

At the palace door he called Demidoff aside and 
instructed him to secure a coffin, one that could be 
tightly closed. 

"Let it be sent to my house promptly; there are 
things to be done, you understand." 

DemidoflF whispered a moment with the doctor. 

"Yes, one of that kind will answer," the doctor 
agreed ; "let it be sent instantly." 

The Russian took two men with him and broke into 
a near-by shop. In half an hour the coffin was in Doc- 
tor Hartmann's house. 

When the old man came again to Charlotte's door, 
Louisa opened it smilingly with finger on her lip: 
"She is awake." 

"How long?" 

"She waked just after you left." 

"Any noise?" 

Louisa shook her head. 

Charlotte's dim gray eyes reproached him as he came 
to her bed. "Oh, Doctor, Doctor, why did you not let 
me die?" 
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Doctor Hartmann looked down at her and saw that 
her mind was not quite clear; the blow had been too 
heavy. 

"Be very quiet, my child ; we are going home/' 

"What do you mean?" Charlotte asked, only half 
comprehending. 

"I mean this : you will certainly be killed if you stay 
here. My brother's vessel is sailing to Germany at 
daylight He will take you and me, Louisa and Gulda, 
Michael, and all who love you. Come, let us go 
home." 

Charlotte could not answer for very weariness, and 
besides, she did not fully understand. Everything 
sounded strange, and there was a queer confusion 
in her head. 

"We are going home, going home," the doctor kept 
repeating like a boy as he tore long strips of linen and 
bound the cool damp cloth about her temples. "Al- 
ways getting yourself hurt, ever since you were a tiny 
little girl." He bent down and kissed her forehead. 
"There now, you'll be well again, and we are going 
home." 

He sent Gulda and Louisa to the servants' quarters 
to fetch three women's costumes, one for each. 

"Now come, dear, I must carry you back to your 
room. Oh, I can carry you easily enough — ^you 
are not so very heavy." He bore her quickly to her 
own bed. "Now lie there and be good while they 
fetch the clothes." 

Gulda and Louisa came in with costumes of which 
they had plundered their servants' chests. 

"Dress her in one," he whispered to Louisa, "she 
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does not understand very clearly yet." Louisa glanced 
fearfully at Charlotte, then at him. "Oh no, she will 
be all sound again in a day or two at most ; it is noth- 
ing, only the shock." 

It must have been near midnight when four Russian 
soldiers came and deposited a coffin in Louisa's room. 
Doctor Hartmann directed them to rest it on two chairs 
close beside the bed. 

"It is very heavy," grumbled one of the men. 

When they were gone he opened the coffin and lifted 
a woman's body from it to the bed — ^an emaciated crea- 
ture in the single garment of the pauper dead. 

"Now let me see, let me see." Doctor Hartmann 
bent over and examined the body minutely, especially 
at the femoral and carotid arteries. "Yes, yes, here is 
the puncture, carotid. Seebold always maintained 
the carotid was best." 

Something had been injected into the arteries. 

"It seems to be properly done, and should be cor- 
rupted in four days at most. After that you could 
scarcely tell that it had been a woman." 

He covered the ghastly thing again, stepped to the 
door and called Louisa. 

The girl came and stifled a scream at the coffin, and 
that grisly thing on her bed. Doctor Hartmann put 
his arm around her. 

"Poor child, you are nervous, and have cause to be. 
But be brave; we must work, you and I. Here is a 
hard task ; we must dress this body as if it were — our 
lady." 

Louisa did not flinch; she set her lips tightly to- 
gether, and went straightway for the garments. 
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About two o'clock in the morning Charlotte, Louisa 
and Gulda were trundled with apparent roughness 
into a carriage at the side entrance. They wore the 
garb of Russian servants. Old Friedrich, mufHed to 
the chin, sat on the box beside the driver. 

"We must get these servants out of the way," Doc- 
tor Hartmann explained to DemidoflF, who came to the 
street door with him. The Russian captain smiled 
queerly and admitted the wisdom of getting people out 
of the way. 

The carriage rumbled off through the pitch black 
streets in the direction of the river. Doctor Hartmann 
watched until it was gone, but Demidoff turned away 
to other duties. 

This left Michael alone with the doctor. It was ar- 
ranged that Friedrich should send his boat for them at 
daylight. 

Three good hours went by. A messenger brought 
word that the ladies were safe aboard Der Grosse 
Herzog. 

Doctor Hartmann grew anxious, and determined 
that the time had come for him to deliver the coffin into 
the care of Demidoff. Delay might endanger Char- 
lotte. 

He bade Michael wait for him near the side door, 
Michael hid across the street. 

After some time Michael saw the white-haired doc- 
tor come to the door, walking side by side with Demi- 
doff. He distinctly heard Demidoff ask : 

"Then there is nothing further for you to do?" 

"No, all is done," the doctor shook his head and 
stepped across the threshold. 
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The instant his back was turned a dagger flashed 
from under the Russian's cloak. Two soldiers ap- 
peared and throttled the victim. Michael cried out to 
him, but it was too late. 

Three times Demidoff stabbed him in the back, then 
caught him as he fell, and dragged the body inside the 
doorway. The limbs writhed and contorted, then lay 
quite still. Demidoflf covered it with a cloak. 

Michael stood paralyzed with horror. 

Prince Larion Klikoff came running through the 
hall ; it seemed he did not understand what had hap- 
pened. He asked a question of Demidoff ; they seemed 
to quarrel, and drew weapons. 

Then Michael found his legs, dodged through the 
darkness and tumbled into Captain Friedrich's boat 
that waited at the river's bank. 

"Where is my brother?" Friedrich asked. 

Michael told him. 

The night concealed a spasm of grief that convulsed 
old Friedrich's seamy face. His rough hands dug 
deeply into each other. There was a groan, and a 
short space of stolid silence. 

"God takes care of the dead," he muttered, and gave 
the gruff order to cast off. 

As they neared the ship Friedrich caught Michael's 
arm. 

"Say nothing to her, or to anybody on board. My 
brother has chosen to remain. You understand?" 
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THE WOMAN ON THE WALL 

A SPRING afternoon in the province of Louisiana 
-^^^ half a league from the rough new settlement 
of New Orleans. 

The blustering wind had blown all day, driving a 
swarm of leaves scudding along the Bayou St. John 
like frightened creatures seeking shelter among the 
cattails on its b^nks. 

Firm-rooted oaks, muscled and distorted as a gladia- 
tor's limbs, struggled in the burly gale. Two of the 
larger ones, squatting close together, writhed like 
wrestlers above the bayou, dabbled their gray moss in 
its waters and sprang out again, dripping as a bearded 
bather that plunges in the surf. 

Far away, beyond the clustering palmettos, a vast 
expanse of slender grasses bent their heads protesting 
to the storm. Level as the sea, their green-brown 
undulations swept on and on, parting round each shim- 
mering pool until they stopped short at the river's edge. 

And farther, still farther away, past the utmost 
boundaries of man's imaginings, were other struggling 
oaks, and taller grasses and whiter magnolia blooms; 
there were yellower stretches of dimmer rivers, aye, 
and denser mysteries of sky and forest, of ravening 
wood-beasts and stranger-people's gods. 

384 
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After a long day of riot and turbulence the wind re- 
pented. The oaks no longer rocked and trembled; 
grasses stood still and held their plumed heads erect; 
the tiniest leaves floated unafraid on the bayou. Even 
the tawny Mississippi calmed down in majesty,and 
none but the most timid of its ripples shivered at the 
shores. 

Uncounted leagues of river, forest empires and un- 
ending plains lay motionless as a monastery garden in 
the vesper's holy hush. 

Cradled in a river curve the checker-board of New 
Orleans spread out its dull g^een squares and lines of 
silver. Long straight ditches filled with sparkling 
water crossed each other at right angles, draining the 
marshes and marking the streets that were to be. 
Such a tiny city it seemed, so lonely, so impudent in its 
solitude, it rested there against the vast green back- 
ground of a continent as a shining gridiron lost on a 
meadow. 

All in a moment the people began to stir. Sharp 
eyes forever on the lookout had spied a glint of 
canvas above the trees that hid the river. The good 
news sped from lip to lip, "The immigrants, the immi- 
grants, the girls!" Instantly every door flew open, 
every hand of labor stopped, every foot turned toward 
the landing place. 

Out they came, this variegated population of white 
and red and black, out from their block houses, their 
flimsy huts of bark, out from the woods, the marshes 
and from the bramble thickets, even from the gov- 
ernor's sturdy house of logs and plastered lime. 

Henri d'Aubant came slowly backing out of the gov- 
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emor's house, with Stuart close beside him. The clean- 
cut face and square jaw of Governor Bienville showed 
behind him in the door. D'Aubant wore a rough garb 
of the forest, soiled and torn ; his beard grew long and 
straggling. Man and dog alike were covered with 
dry, blue mud; tenacious cockle-burs clung wherever 
there was thread or hair to catch upon. For they had 
journeyed far, these two. 

D'Aubant paused outside the door listening to Bien- 
ville, who would not let him go. Stuart dropped on 
the ground and gnawed at a bur that irritated his foot. 

Step by step Bienville had followed D'Aubant from 
his council-room, talking very joyfully, for D'Aubant's 
success with the tribes had lifted a great load from the 
governor's mind. The man halted on the step and 
listened, gravely courteous, yet his eyes wandered 
toward his cabin. Stuart glanced up from his cockle- 
bur to wonder at the governor's enthusiasm. 

"It was a very delicate matter, D'Aubant, and I 
never dared to hope you would succeed so well." 
D'Aubant said nothing, only waited till he could de- 
cently get away. 

Neither he nor the governor observed a group of 
officers hurrying down the houseless street on their way 
to the river front. They picked their way carefully in 
and out between the puddles and jumped the ditches. 

"By the grace of God, there's D'Aubant — or his 
ghost," young De la Houssaye ejaculated, and halted 
within a few steps of the two men. 

"Too sun-burned for a ghost," laughed De Bammert 
The group waited until Bienville had bidden D'Aubant 
good by. D'Aubant bowed himself away and turned 
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aside to avoid the young men who planted themselves 
squarely in his path. 

"Wait, D'Aubant, wait," exclaimed De la Houssaye, 
"we have not seen you for more than three months 
and — " The lad placed himself directly in front of the 
other and would not budge. D'Aubant stopped, shook 
their hands and gravely accepted congratulations. 
De Muys stooped to stroke Stuart, when D'Aubant no- 
ticed that the dog was limping. He knelt and ex- 
tracted the bur while the others talked. 

"Come with us, D'Aubant," De Bammert plucked 
him by the sleeve. "L^ Prince de Conti is coming up 
the river; you can see her sails. Great news is ex- 
pected from France." 

"And the girls, half a ship load — German girls!" 
this from De la Houssaye. 

"No," D'Aubant replied with a quiet smile ; he had 
no concern in the coming of other colonists, nor yet 
in the great news from France. "No, I thank you ; I 
shall go to my quarters. I am very weary." Without 
another word he took the path toward his solitary 
cabin on the bayou. 

Even to these open-hearted blades there was nothing 
repellent in D'Aubant's habitual reticence; they had 
been long accustomed to it. And in times of danger 
he gave them too many proofs of his substantial friend- 
ship. 

"Queer fellow," remarked De Bammert ; "if it were 
any other man I might suspect he had left some skele- 
ton at home — or had one hid in that cabin." 

"Not he," Joubert asserted, "but I do confess curi- 
osity to see what he has on the inside of his cabin." 
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D'Aubant walked on soberly with Stuart, while the 
others transferred their attention to the ship. He 
picked his way between the stagnant puddles until he 
came to a log that served him to cross the bayou. 
There were but two persons that ever used this bridge, 
himself and Terry. 

As he drew nearer the cabin his step quickened with 
impatience. There was the cabin, just as he had de- 
scribed it so many times to Charlotte, a dreamland cas- 
tle built in Spain, a dull reality of logs and mud, and 
roofed with long strips of bark. Dingy and weather- 
beaten and commonplace as it was, it was still the 
castle of his dreams. 

For a moat he had the bayou, deep and black, to 
guard his barbican; for drawbridge, he had felled a 
single log across the water. No Spanish king boasted 
grander towers to his gate than those proud oaks on 
each side of D'Aubant's door. 

The man stopped quite still, fixing his gaze on the 
tightly boarded 'hut. A sweet expectant light came 
into his eyes, almost as if the mistress of his dreams 
were waiting for him; then, "Ninety-eight days," he 
muttered, and hurried on. His noiseless figure passed 
beneath the trees and entered the cabin. 

In front of a smaller hut some fifty paces away, 
stood Terry, overjoyed that his master had returned. 
But as D'Aubant did not call him the Irishman knew 
better than to intrude. 

Once inside D'Aubant opened two windows that 
threw a clear light on the wall at one end of his 
room. He paused before the glowing spot, and smiled 
— She was there, unharmed. 
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"Ninety-eight days to-day since I left you here." 
He spoke feelingly, for She was all he had, and he had 
long been absent from her. 

The soft evening light streamed upon a wonderful 
painting conceived in love and bom in the skilful labor 
of many months. 

"Ninety-eight days to-day, my Charlotte," he re- 
peated tenderly, dropping into a chair and giving him- 
self wholly to her companionship. Charlotte held her 
face away from his, looking down, forever down. 

She stood as he had last seen her, in the German 
room beside the table, her eyes upon the floor. And 
looking at her now he almost fancied he could hear 
again the retreating footsteps of Larion KlikoflF. That 
recollection was forever with him, waking or sleeping, 
on the streets of Paris or in the deepest swamps be- 
side the Mississippi. With startling fidelity he had 
plucked the haunting memory from his brain and 
spread it on the canvas. 

There was every detail of furniture and hangings, 
the closet in the comer, the bronze Psyche, the busy 
little clock, the hopeless attitude of the woman. 

But D'Aubant had painted even more than this. He 
had gone deeper into Charlotte's soul and portrayed 
the cause of all her misery — of her wretchedness and 
his own. For the woman stood gazing down on the 
table beside her where rested the crown of Russia — a 
cold and ponderous thing of gold and jewels — crush- 
ing all the life and love from her unhappy heart. 

There it was, scintillant and glittering, resting with 
malicious weight on the woman's heart. And the wo- 
man, hopeless, uncaring, looked down on it. 
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D'Aubant sat long, silently communing with his 
dead. 

Then he opened the table-drawer and took from 
it a Russian newspaper. This he unfolded with ex- 
ceeding care, for it was much worn and creased from 
many readings. He spread it on the table before him. 

In this paper was the oflSdal annotmcement of the 
death and burial of Charlotte, the tsarevna. D'Aubant 
read over and over every familiar word, then put it 
back again. 

After some time he took out several other papers 
that were in the same drawer; these were newer and 
seemed to have been much less handled. 

He read all of these again ; they contained the Rus- 
sian, French and German accounts of a gigantic con- 
spiracy against the tsar, instigated by his son Alexis, 
which ^as discovered through a woman and resulted 
in the trial and the death of Alexis. 

According to the Russian authorities, Alexis was 
tried by a High Court of Justice and condemned to 
death ; but he died in prison. 

The official notice ended its version thus : — 

"The tsarevitch, when the verdict was read to him, 
was seized with a sort of apoplexy. When he recov- 
ered his senses he asked to see his father, confessed 
his faults in his presence, received his pardon, and in a 
few moments breathed his last." 

"There is something very suspicious about that," 
thought D'Aubant. Familiar as he was with Russian 
methods, D'Aubant always thought this very suspi- 
cious, and disbelieved it But neither he nor any other 
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man ever knew how died the Tsarevitch Alexis; — it 
was then and has since remained one of the darkest of 
the world's great tragedies. 

The other versions of his death ran variously ; that 
the prince was beheaded by General Weyde — knouted 
to death by Tolstoi and the tsar — ^bled by the court 
physician until he died — ^D'Aubant read them all. It 
was impossible to determine what had happened, be- 
yond the one unquestioned fact, that Alexis was dead. 
And, after all, this was the only fact that interested 
D'Aubant. 

So ended the miserable life of Alexis, and after 
many months the news of it had come to this isolated 
cabin on the other side of the earth. 

"Both dead," D'Aubant said aloud, and mechanically 
put away the papers. 

D'Aubant's head drooped forward ; with half-closed 
eyes he brooded on the woman's face. Strangely 
enough he did not feel that her death was a separation 
— nay, rather a re'union. 

"Death brings her nearer to me; I should be glad. 
There is no ocean rolling now between my soul and 
hers. She is here, beside me. I might put out my 
hand and touch her." 

He peered dreamily about the room, already begin- 
ning to fill with the wondrous gloom of twilight. His 
loving faith filled it completely with the presence of a 
woman glorified. He heard the swishing of her gar- 
ments; the tread of her feet came on tip-toe to his 
chair ; the miracle melody of her voice was round him 
and about him — ^all of these things were his if he could 
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but see and hear. As a trustful child D'Aubant 
stretched out his hand to meet her tenderness, and 
drew it back again with a half-smile. 

"No, not now, some day. It must be true that the 
dead, they that have lived and suffered, been tempted 
and kept their faith — ^must meet again in that blessed 
country. Else why should there be another life? A 
few more years, perhaps, and then — " He glanced 
wistfully at his pistols lying so very near him, then to 
the woman on the wall, and shook his head. 

"No, Charlotte, I will not do that ; I promise you I 
shall wait until the end." 

He rose vigorously as a man that thrusts aside temp- 
tation, and began to move about the room. 

Then he looked at her again, laughed and nodded. 

"Come, Charlotte, five o'clock; it has been a long 
time since we have had our tea together. Have you 
been very lonely, dear, since I went away?" 

D'Aubant stepped to the door and shouted for Terry 
to fetch some fire. The Irishman came with a smold- 
ering chunk from which he soon made a generous 
blaze on the hearth. He observed his master furtively, 
and understood that he wanted no companionship to- 
night. So the lonely fellow went back to his own hut. 

When Terry was gone D'Aubant cleared the table, 
spread a clean white cloth and napkins, laid out two 
cups and saucers, and laughed as he saw that there 
were only two. 

"Aunt Frederica takes her tea in the other room." 
He smiled to himself, and hung his kettle in the blaze. 
Stuart looked on gravely at these preparations which 
he had ivitnessed so many times, Perhaps he won- 
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dered, perhaps he understood, for no one could be quite 
sure of just how much those big, brown eyes did un- 
derstand. At length the meal was ready. D*Aubant 
sat down, and opposite him was the woman on the 
wall. 

Slowly the dusk came on, and the shadows gath- 
ered; slowly the woman grew dimmer, then vanished 
from his wall. 
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THE WOMAN AT THE DOOR 

FOR seven weeks through storms and sun, the 
stanch frigate, Le Prince de Conti, stood stead- 
ily toward the west, bearing two hundred German 
immigrants for the rich new lands in Louisiana. For 
seven weeks, a gray-eyed woman, simply dressed, sat 
every day in almost the same position beside a mast. 
This woman looked always forward to those strange 
new lands with a steady-hearted certainty that ad- 
mitted no possibility of disappointment. She seemed 
not more than twenty, yet so serious and silent that 
none came near her except those humble ones that 
asked her aid. She went freely to the lower decks, 
amongst the Germans, speaking their language, minis- 
tering to their sick, and giving from her slender store. 

Sometimes Gulda sat with her on the deck, some- 
times Father Friedrich, as she called the grizzled man, 
but mostly they left her quite alone, gazing across the 
western ocean. 

Gaunt-limbed old Friedrich, with a sea-cap pulled 
over his rugged face, had scarcely let her beyond the 
reach of his arm since that night in St. Petersburg 
when his brother placed her in the carriage and whis- 
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pered, "See to her, Friedrich." He had brought her 
safely out of Russia, he had hidden her for months 
in a secluded mountain village, he had taken the Prin- 
cess Louisa back to Wolfenbiittel. These things he 
had done, and these things he knew the reason for. But 
he did not understand Charlotte's flat refusal to go 
home when the tragic death of Alexis set her free. 

"No," she answered him stubbornly, "I, too, am 
dead. Let me be." 

Neither could Friedrich understand why she should 
hurry him off to the Ministry at Paris to inquire con- 
cerning the Chevalier d'Aubant. But he obeyed, and 
brought her information that D'Aubant held a com- 
mission in Louisiana. 

"Then we go to Louisiana," she commanded, and 
again he obeyed her, though he did not understand. 

During the long voyage he had watched over her, 
sitting there brooding upon the sea. Like the helms- 
man she looked forever ahead, even through the dark- 
ness, and like him, she steered her course by the one 
fixed star. But the helmsman could see his star by 
night and his sun by day, whilst she had only faith to 
keep her steadfast. And when each day gave way to 
night again, the woman could not be sure that her star 
came any nearer, for there are no milestones on the sea. 

Suddenly, one morning, in the grim unreality of 
dawn, she saw a marshy land, so flat she could not tell 
where the sea ended and the waving grass began. 
There were innumerable stagnant inlets opening their 
mouths toward her; there were leagues upon leagues 
of solitary coast — ^no light, no city, no sail, no people. 

The water grew muddy, tawny currents mingled 
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With the blue. Le Prince de Conti swung out of the 
open sea and floated on a yellow writhing river, bub- 
bling and terrible. The forest-guarded mystery of 
the Hidden River had closed about them and hedged 
them in. 

For two exasperating days their frigate struggled 
with the treacherous river, beating her way inch by inch 
along its windings. For two days Charlotte watched 
the vessel twist and tack and shift her sails, strain 
round a point, bowl merrily on for a league or so, 
then stop dead still and wait for the wind to change. 

"Be patient," old Friedrich tried to pacify her. "The 
wind must soon ease off a point or two and we can 
get clear of yonder bend." 

Then they had rounded the bend, and the frigate 
held her prow straight toward the wooden stair at the 
landing — ^the landing place of New Orleans. 

Charlotte watched the land as prayerfully as a gam- 
bler watches the dice whereon he has staked the last 
remnants of his fortune. 

First there seemed a long embankment, like a 
breast-work; a few scattering houses hid behind this, 
among the reeds. Then there were those long straight 
streaks of shining water. 

The woman merely glanced at this, her eyes were 
on that constantly increasing group of people about the 
landing stair. Some wore skins and feathers, some 
wore European garments. 

The anchor dropped, two boats were lowered ; Fried- 
rich crowded to the rail beside her. 

"My Lady, everything is ready ; we can go ashore at 
once." 
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"Then let us hurry; Gulda will come with me, and 
Michael may fetch the chests afterward." 

The first boat that left the ship bore despatches for 
Bienville; the second pulled away with Charlotte, 
Friedrich and Gulda. 

She looked steadily ahead until they bumped against 
the landing stair; then she began to clamber to the 
top. Her eyes passed directly over the ugly blacka- 
moors, and strange red creatures, searching into the 
white men's faces. 

She went climbing up the stair beside old Friedrich. 
The gentlemen at the top parted with courtly defer- 
ence. She stopped and looked squarely at every man 
of them with an eagerness even greater than they be- 
stowed on her. Each man felt her scrutiny in turn, 
and each knew she would not look at him again. 

"Father Friedrich," she tried to say it bravely, "he 
is not here. If you would inquire — perhaps — " 

The Sieur de Chateauguay, a brother of Bienville, 
came up behind the gentlemen that were so busy ob- 
serving Charlotte. 

"By my soul," he whispered, laying a hand on De 
Bammert's shoulder, "that woman comes from no 
House of Correction, nor yet from the German barley 
fields. Who is she?" 

He hushed immediately, for Friedrich strode in his 
direction with the firm step of a man that has business 
on his mind. 

"Monsieur," he asked of Chateauguay, "we seek the 
Chevalier d'Aubant ; do you know if he be here?" 

"D'Aubant," answered Chateauguay, "D'Aubant? 
he has been gone for three months. He went on an 
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expedition against the Chicasa Indians, and we Have 
heard nothing from him — " Charlotte stared at him 
with blinded eyes. 

"No," De Bammert hastily corrected, "D'Aubant re- 
turned to-day ; he was here half an hour ago." 

Charlotte swayed slightly, leaned on Gulda, then 
raised her head again and listened. 

"Then he is here," burst out old Friedrich. "God be 
praised." 

"Yes, he is Vl gallant officer," added Chateauguay. 
"I am glad that he is safe. I can send a messenger to 
him if you desire ?" Chateauguay spoke on, purposely 
lengthening out his words, for he was watching the 
delicious color shift and fade in Charlotte's face. 

Friedrich walked over and whispered to her. 

"Yes, yes, send for him," she assented eagerly, tfien 
glanced round at the prying eyes that must witness 
their meeting. "No, no, Father Friedrich, not here, 
not now ; let us go to him." 

Friedrich turned again to Chateauguay. 

"We shall go ourselves to his quarters if your kind- 
ness will furnish us a guide." 

"But it is near a league," Chateauguay objected, 
looking toward the lady. "The way is muddy, and 
she would be obliged to walk." 

"She said she would go." 

"But the Chevalier d'Aubant receiver no visitors at 
his quarters ; I should hesitate — " 

"He will receive her," Friedrich said, firmly. 

Chateauguay looked at the woman, and did not 
doubt it. 
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"Then I shall be your guide," he volunteered; this 
was a matter beyond the ordinary and his curiosity was 
roused. 

Friedrich led him to Charlotte, and the younger men 
looked on enviously at the presentation. Keenly as 
they listened they did not hear the woman's name. 

"He called her Madame," whispered De Bammert. 
'^Madame something. Peste, she is married — who 
would think it ? And searching for D'Aubant — agoing 
to him!" 

"I'll wager that's the milk in the cocoanut," ob- 
served De Muys. 

The frigate's busy boats were putting load after load 
of immigrant girls upon the levee. The four young 
Frenchmen neglected them all for the sake of the one 
that had already landed. 

"Whenever my Lady is ready," Chateauguay put 
himself at her service. Charlotte whispered to Gulda, 
who waited with the other women for Michael. Then 
she followed Chateauguay into the path that wound 
amongst the reeds and ditches. Without hesitation she 
held up her skirts and trod impatiently at his heels. 

Chateauguay paused several times to inquire if his 
pace wearied the lady. She only shook her head and 
hurried him on. 

The path ran so narrow that they could not walk 
side by side, and he had no opportunity to converse 
with her. He did not even see her, except when he and 
the older man helped her over the puddles. 

"Here is the limit of our city," Chateauguay re- 
marked as they crossed the last ditch and stood on the 
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border of a broad marsh. "This will be called the Rue 
Rampart." He saw the woman did not listen and was 
disinclined to talk, so he shrugged his shoulders and 
led them on until they came to a sluggish stream. On 
the other side Charlotte saw a hut with two great trees 
in front. Chateauguay raised his hand to point out 
D'Aubant's cabin, but Charlotte had spied it long ago. 

"Is that not the house of Chevalier d'Aubant?" she 
stated rather than asked. 

"Yes, Madame—" 

"I knew it." 
' "The door is open, Madame ; he is probably at home 
— ^he is always alone." 

The colonial soldier stopped at the narrow log, 
looked at it and at the lady. Charlotte ignored the 
hands that both the men extended and stepped on 
the log. She took a step or two, and as she came 
above the water she lifted her eyes to the cabin ; he was 
there, that was his home. She halted, dizzy with that 
delicious tremor of a woman when her eyes first rest 
on God*s altar lighted for her bridal. 

Chateauguay mistook her hesitation. He sprang 
forward and caught her hand. 

"I fear, Madame, there is no other way to cross." 

The girl turned to him as if she did not know what 
he had said. 

"Father Friedrich, will you and Monsieur kindly 
await me here ? I shall go on alone." 

"A prompt dismissal," thought Chateauguay. 

The two men saw her dart across the log, wavering 
like a shadow beneath the oaken archway^ and stop 
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with her hand upon the tree near D'Aubant's open 
door. 

So noiselessly she came, so like a spirit of the dusk, 
that she did not even rouse the dog crouching at his 
master's feet. She leaned against the tree, for she felt 
queerly giddy, felt as if the earth lay very far beneath. 
Then her head grew clear again; she crept closer to 
the door and peered inside. No breath, no soimd came 
either from her or from the darkened room. 

She saw a man sitting there at the table, a man with 
a beard, yet he had the shoulders that she knew. 

He rested his chin in his hands and stared at the 
wall before him. He heard nothing ; he did not stir. 

Charlotte's lips quivered; she tried to cry out to 
him — ^as one struggles to cry out in a dream — ^but no 
words came, they only rattled in her throat. She 
grasped the door-post and dragged herself a little 
nearer — she cast a shadow into the room. 

Stuart sprang up and growled ; then he yelped in de- 
light and came bounding out to meet her. She dropped 
to her knees with her arms about the dog. 

"Oh Stuart, Stuart, you know me; are you glad, 
are you glad, Stuart?" she whispered. 

"Quiet, Stuart/' D'Aubant spoke without looking 
round. "Terry, keep that dog still." But Stuart dis- 
obeyed his master ; he barked on noisily and the man 
turned in his chair. 

"Silence, Stuart, si — " 

She lifted her gray eyes from the dog, her figure 
straightened slowly. She held out her hands. 

D'Aubant ^tumbled tp his feet, leaning heavily on 
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the table. WitH white scared face he glanced from the 
woman at the door to the woman on the walL It was 
too dark, he could not see whether she was still on 
the wall. Yet there she was, standing in the door. 

"The fever," he gasped, leaning forward, and smiled- 
Yes, she had stepped down from the wall to caress his 
dog. It was very real ; she had always loved Stuart. ^ 

D'Aubant feared to move lest she might vanish. 

"Henri," she called very softly ; he thought it noth- 
ing but the south wind and the complainings of the sea* 

Stuart ran back and forth between them, looking 
from one to the other, puzzled as a dog could be. He 
sprang against his master to arouse him. 

With one hand outstretched as a man that gropes 
unsteadily in the dark, he came on and on. He came 
very close, but did not dare to touch her. 

Stuart leaped up to lick her hand, and D'Aubant 
heard the scratching of his claws against her dress. 
Then he reached out a doubtful hand and laid it on 
her sleeve. 

"Charlotte — Charlotte." He drew her inside the 

room, and saw that she was weeping. 

******* 

Old Friedrich and Chateauguay waited at the log 
where Charlotte left them until the Frenchman's pa- 
tience whipped itself to tatters. He ventured a few 
polite questions, but gained no salve to soothe his itch- 
ing curiosity. 

Intently as the two men listened, they had only Heard 
Stuart's excited barking — nothing more. 

A faint mist rose from the bayou and circled roimd 
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the hut. Through it they watched the deeper dark- 
ness of the door. 

It might have been half an hour — ^it seemed mucK 
longer — before D*Aubant appeared and shouted; 
"Terry, Terry!" 

The Irishman ran quickly, for he, too, was listening 
and wondering. 

D'Aubant spoke a word or two — the man stared in- 
credulously. The master gave him a push that started 
him on his errand. Terry turned and sped like 
the wind toward the garrison and vanished among the 
reeds. 

Almost immediately D'Aubant came bounding out 
again, with Stuart yelping, dancing and capering about 
in a perfect frenzy. 

Man and dog seemed to shout together in one voice : 

"Father Friedrich, Chateauguay— come hither, this 
way." 

D'Aubant met his friends at the log ; he wrung their 
hands many times, apologizing profusely as a forgetful 
boy. He dragged them for several steps in the direc- 
tion of his cabin, but he could not wait — ^he must needs 
run on ahead. 

And when they came to the door they saw him stand- 
ing beside the table with a gray-eyed radiant girl, who 
trimmed his candles and lighted them with splinters 
from his fire. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It was full dark when Chateauguay and the solemn 
Jesuit returned to the garrison from D'Aubant's hut. 
The worldling inquired of the priest whence came this 
lady, her name and rank. 
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But the grim-faced monk only shook his head, for he 
did not know. 

"Madame d'Aubant," Be replied, and they pursued 
their paths in silence. 
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A BREATHLESSLY DRAMATIC STORY 

TOMORROW'S 
TANGLE 

By 6ERALDINE BONNER 



Tomorrow's Tangle is a story of life in California 
at the time of the gold craze in '49 and twenty-five 
years later. First of all, it is a good story. It is ^ 
original, breathlessly dramatic, and intensely interest- 
ing. The heroine is radiant with the warmth and 
the beauty characteristic of her nadve state. The 
book has the air of truth. It is a convincing picture 
of the wonderfully vital society of those picturesque 
days of force, personal vigor, and hardy endeavor, 
contrasted with the swift following days of conven- 
tion, repression and pride. 

The book has the charm of liberality, tenderness 
and the love of all sorts and conditions of men. If, 
as has often been said, the criteria of any work of 
literature are simplicity, knowledge of human nature 
and charm, then Tomorrow's Tangle is a work of 
literature. 

With illustrations by Arthur I. Kellar 
1 2mo, doth. Price, ^1.50 
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A DEUCIOUS UTTLE COMEDY 

THE 
FORTUNES ^FIFI 

By MOLLY £LLIOT S£AW£LL 
Author of Franceska and Children of Dt$6nj 



The Fortunes of Fifi is a delicious little comedy, 
a comedy in which gay humor, a pretty sentiment 
and some very amusing situations all have their 
place. The story is one of French life in the time 
of Napoleon; and it is not only French in subject 
but French in the animation of its plot, and in 
gaiety of spirit. Fifi is a charming little actress of 
eighteen, employed in a third-rate Parisian theater, 
where she is watched over vigilandy by her guard- 
ian, the ^ctotum of the theater, an ugly, stiff-legged 
ex-soldier. The innocent wiles and justifiable tricks 
of Fifi are a delight. She is full of invendon and, at 
the same time, ardess as a child. 

With illustrations in color by 

T. de Thulstrup 

Ornamental cloth, i2mo. Price ^1.50 
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A STORY OF TODAY 



The MAIN CHANCE 

By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 



The Main Chance is a straightforward^ honest 
picture of the life of today in a wide-awake western 
city. It leaves with the reader a pleasant impression 
of a type of people and a phase of life well worth a 
closer acquaintance. 

The New Tork Commercial Advertiser. 

Mr. Nicholson's work is marked by wholesome 

humor, convincing realism, admirable diction, bright 

sayings, a good sense of proportion and artistic finish. 

The Chicago Inter Ocean. 

The Main Chance is a romance of youth, of love 
and of success honestly won. It is a vigorous, buoy- 
ant, cheering story, full of crisp humor, forceftil 
charm and hard conmion sense. It is American to 
the very core. The Reader. 

We recommend it for its workmanship, for its 
smoothness and its senable and pleasant fimdes, and 
for its general charm. The New Tork Sun. 

With six illustradons by Harrison Fisher 
1 2mo, cloth. Price, 1 1 . 50 
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WRITTEN TO ENTERTAIN 



THE GREY CLOAK 

By HAROLD MAC ORATH 

Author of The Poppet Grown 



There have been many excellent stories of love 
and intrigue, but no one of them all equals in depth 
of fascination and subtle plot and counterplot The 
Grey Cloak. The New Tork American, 

Harold MacGrath wrote in The Grey Cloak 
a book which the reader could not lay down till he 
finished. In a busy age this is an offense against in- 
dustry. Mr. MacGrath is certainly found guilty 
of it. The Chicago Tribune. 

As a historical romance The Grey Cloak is simply 
immense, as a work of fiction it is of the highest 
pyschological importance, and as a story it is a vol- 
ume of sensation as well as intensity. 

The Boston Times. 

If you want a smoothly written, cleverly con- 
structed story of love and exciting adventure, follow 
the fortunes of The Grey Cloak. The Toledo Blade. 

^th illustrations by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
1 2mo, cloth. Price, 1 1 . 50 
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DIFFERENT AND DELIGHTFUL 

UNDER THE 
ROSE 

A Story of the Loves of a Duke and a Jester 

By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 
Author of The Strollers 



In ** Under the Rose** Mr. Isham has written a most 
entertaining book — the plot is unique ; the style is graceful and 
clever ; the whole story is pervaded by a spirit of sunshine and 
good humor, and the ending is a happy one. Mr. Christy* s 
pictures mark a distinct step forward in illustrative art. There 
is only one way, and it is an entertaining one, to find out what 
is " Under the Rose '* — ^read it 



** No one will take up * Under the Roae * and lay it down 
before completion ; many will even return to it for a repeated 
reading** — Book News. 

** Mr. Isham tells all of his fanciful, romantic tale delight- 
fully. The reader who loves romance, intrigue and adventure, 
love-eeasoned, will find it here.** — TAe Lamp. 

With Illustrations in Six Colors by 
Howard Chandler Christy 
i2mo. Cloth, Price, I1.50 
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A GOOD DETECTIVE STORY 

THE 
FILIGREE BALL 



By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 
Author of "The Leavenworth Case'* 



This is something more than a mere detective story ; it is 
a thrilling romance — a romance of mystery and crime where 
a shrewd detective helps to solve the mystery. The plot is a 
novel and intricate one, carefully worked out. There are con- 
stant accessions to the main mystery, so that the reader can 
not possibly imagine the conclusion. The story is clean-cut 
and wholesome, with a quality that might be called manly. 
The characters are depicted so as to make a living impres^on. 
Cora Tuttle is a fine creation, and the flash of love which she 
gives the hero is wonderfully well done. Unlike many mystery 
stories The Filigree Ball is not disappointing at the end. The 
characters most liked but longest suspected are proved not only 
guiltless, but above suspicion. It is a story to be read with a 
rush and at a sitting, for no one can put it down until the 
mystery is solved. 

Illustrated by C. M. Rclyca. 
iimo. Cloth, Price, $^'S^ 
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// is fresh and spontaneous, having nothing of 

thai wooden quality which is becoming 

associated with the term 

'* historical novel.** 



HEARTS 
COURAGEOUS 

By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 



** Hearts Courageous " is made of new material, a pic- 
turesque yet delicate style, good plot and very dramatic 
situations. The best in the book are the defence of George 
Washington by the Marquis ; the duel between the English 
oflScer and the Marquis; and Patrick Henry flinging the 
brand of war into the assembly of the burgesses of Virginia. 
Williamsburg, Virginia, the country round about, and 
the life led in that locality just before the Revolution, form 
an attractive setting for the action of the story. 

With six illustrations by A. B. Wenzell 
i2mo. Price, $1.50 
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THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR 

THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE 

H9W tbi star of good fortune rose and set and rose 

again, by a woman* s grace, for mi 

John Law, of Lauriston 

A novel by EMERSON HOUGH 



Emeraon Hough hai written one of the best noveli that has 
come out of America in many a day. It is an exciting stofy, 
with the literary touch on eyery page. 

— JxANNKTTK L. OiLDBK, of Tki Crittc. 

In *<The Mississippi Bubble** Emerson Hough has taken 
John Law and certain known erents in his career, and about 
them he ha« .."^oren a web of romance full of brilliant coloring 
and cunning work. It proves conclusively that Mr. Hough 
is a novelist of no ordinary quality. — TAe Brooklyn Eagle, 

As a novel embodying a wonderiiil period in the growth of 
America *<The Mississippi Bubble** is of intense interest. As 
a love story it is rarely and beautifully told. John Law, as 
drawn in this novel, is a great character, cool, debonair, auda- 
cious, he is an Admirable Crichton in his personality, and a 
Napoleon in his far-reaching wisdom. — TAt Ckie^o Ameriean, 

The Illustrations by Henry Hutt 
i2mo^ 452 pages, $^»S^ 
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A VIVACIOUS ROMANCE OF REVOLU- 
TIONARY DAYS 



ALICE o/OLD 

VINCENNES 

By MAURICE THOMPSON 



The Atlanta Comtitution says : 
**Mr. Thompson, whose delightful writings in prose and 
verse have made his reputation national, has achieved his 
master stroke of genius in this historical novel of revolu- 
donary days in the West.** 

Tbc Denver Daily News says : 
''There are three great chapters of fiction : Scott* s tourna- 
ment on Ashby field. General Wallace's chariot race, and 
now Maurice Thompson* s duel scene and the raising of 
Alice's flag over old Fort Vincennes. 

The Ciicago Record-Herald says : 
''More original than ' Richard Carvel,* more cohesive than 
' To Have and To Hold,* more vital than ' ]anice Mere- 
dith,* such is Maurice Thompson's 8uperi> American ro- 
mance, 'Alice of Old Vincennes.* It is, in addition, 
more artistic and spontaneous than any of its rivals.** 

VIRGINIA HARNED EDITION 

i2mo, ^th ux Illustrations by F. C. Yohn, and a Frontis- 
piece in Color by Howard Chandler Christy. Price, ^i . 50 
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**THE MERRIEST NOVEL OF MANY, 
MANY MOONS " 



MY LADY PEGGY 
GOES TO TOWN 

By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 

The Daintiest and Most Delightful Book 
of the Season. 

A heroine almost too channing to be true is Peggy, and 
it were a churlish reader who is not, at the end of the first 
chapter, prostrate betore her red sUppers.^ff^asAingian Past, 

To make a comparison would be to rank "My Lady 
Peggy*' with "Monsieur Beaucaire" in points of attraction* 
and to applaud as heartily as that delicate romance, this 
picture of the days ** When patches nestled o'er sweet lips 
at chocolate times."— JV. K Mail and Expreu, 

13 mo. Beautifully illustrated and bound. 
Price, $1.25 net 

The B.obbs- Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
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